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MONEY DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT. 


We have seldom been more 
painfully impressed with any- 
thing apparently of no very 
tragical aspect, than with the 
debates on the Duchess of 
Kent’s income. And the ab- 
sence of all appearance of a 
due gravity in the persons 
principally concerned (except 
as far as regarded zeal for the 
lady, and anxiety to get the 
money) increased this pain; 
increased the sense with which 
it struck us of that want of 
sympathy with the Many in 
the bosoms of the Few, that 


carelessness of appearing noble 
or even honest in their eyes, 
or, in fact, of thinking at all 
about them, even when most 
making free with their pockets, 


which really shoys how igno- 
rantly, to all final purpose, the 
great are brought up, and how 
‘the eternal principles of jus- 
tice” (as Sir Robert Peel 
phrases it) are obscured in minds 
naturally as reasonable and kind 
as any, by habits of worldly 
comfort and a superinduced 
selfishness. Here are a set of 
people of the highest rank and 
consequence,—the Duchess of 
Kent, a woman said to be most 
excellent, and we dare say 
truly, by nature, —the Mi- 
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nisters, men imbued with “ the 
humanities” (as certain por- 
tions of literature are called), 
and some of them as amiable 
as any men among their 
friends,—and their Tory oppo- 
nents, including one whose 
family has risen from the poor- 
est classes. into the richest,—all 
dazzled by their position and 
its ‘expediencies” into the 
most distressing exhibition of 
inconsistency, chicanery, and 
want of feeling. ‘The Duchess 
is made to assume, as a matter 
of course, not necessary to be 
spoken of, that the most trying 
necessities of Jabour and care 
on the part of the vast majority 
of the people for the purpose of 
realizing a condition far short 
of comfort, imply nothing 
against the reasonableness and 
gracefulness of exacting from 
them an addition to her super- 
fluities. ‘The Ministers, who 
are the people’s servants as 
wellas the sovereign’s,—agents 
for the just application of their 
property, at homeand abroad,— 
see as little occasion to bestow a 
word on the same point; while, 
on the other hand, they do not 
scruple to bring forward (and 
unnecessarily too!) a legal ac- 
cident, to prove that grants of 
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money procured for a fugitive 
object, and for a third party, 
may be retained in perpetuity 
by the grantee for her own. 
The Tories, opponents of Mi- 
nisters when the contention is 
who shall keep the coffers, and 
bring as much into them as 
possible, lay aside opposition 
when the only struggle is who 
shall evince the greatest wil- 
lingness to open them for a 
master or mistress. And all 
these high-bred and delicate 
personages, some of whom must 
not be approached with a sha- 
dow of objection, but in terms 
including a higher measure of 
panegyric, while others can 
condescend to no answer short 
of death or annihilation, if you 
express a doubt of their honour 
(the whole being, in fact, ge- 
nerally speaking, really es- 
timable, and intelligent, and 
humane individuals), unite to 
make up a medley of truth and 
falsehood, dignity and most cer- 
tain want of it, love of money 
and contempt of it, which pre- 
sent them to the Working 
Classes, from whom the money 
comes, in the light of men edu- 
cated in vain, trifling with their 
assumed superiority in intellect 
and morals, and provoking con- 
sequences only to be spared 
them either by a patient igno- 
rance, implying the worst ad- 
vantages taken of it on their 
own part, or by a growing and 
reflecting wisdom equally re- 
dounding to the discredit of 
their delicacy. 

Such are the tricks played in 
all ages by undue inequalities 
of power, and the tyranny of 


Too-Much :—but never so dan- 
omaiage played as in these 
atter times, when they who 
possess least have discovered, 
that the greatest possessors are 
no better than themselves, and 
require, in common with them- 
selves, a better education. 

‘¢ But circumstances,” it will 
be said, “make these things, 
and not the _ individuals.” 
Granted. Are we not always 
saying as much; and qualify- 
ing our remarks accordingly, 
as in common modesty bound ? 
—‘ Neither would the. poor 
have got a bit more bread to- 
morrow, had the 8,000/. been 
refused.” Granted also. Not 
to-morrow ;—not on the 2lst 
of December, nor on the 2nd 
of January; but the stirring 
on these subjects, and tracing 
them to their first causes, makes 
all the difference, in the long 
run, between the hopeless 
morrows of Eastern slaves, 
plundered by the Sultan’s 
‘‘ eternal principles of justice” 
(as Sir Robert Peel phrases it), 
and the morrows of the coun- 
trymen of the Hampdens, not 
plundered so much, and hoping, 
and intending, not to be plun- 
dered at all. 

What will the growing intel- 
ligence of the Working Classes 
—what, above all, will the 
leaders among them, who drew 
up those admirable * State 
Papers” lately published in this 
Magazine,—say to the habitual 
insincerity, inconsistency, as- 
sumptions, and we regret to be 
forced to add, mean spirit, in 
which Parliament finds itself 
involved On these occasions? 
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and involved too under the 
flimsiest veil, and without 
thinking it necessary to pay 
those whose money they are 
taking, the faintest compliment 
of an excuse? We should 
tremble to ask the question, if 
the intelligence itself did not 
re-assure us;—ii we did not 
feel certain, that men who can 
write and think so well, and 
who have had the benefit of the 
late great revolutionary expe- 
riences of the world, will keep 
circumstances and first causes 
nobly before their minds, and 
not repay the injustice occa- 
sioned by them with the other 
injustice of revenge. For if 
revenge is to be called with the 
philosopher a “wild kind of 
justice,” so a corner may be 
found in logic and first prin- 
ciples to prove that the pow- 
er which provokes it, —the 
“ might,”—is a wild kind of 
right ;’? — not without its 
healthiness and good, till a 
more civilized justice better in- 
forms it. Let us have done with 
wildness of all sorts, and pa- 
tiently, but perseveringly, cor- 
rect even these conventional 
wild oats of our elderly states- 
men! sown amidst the giddiness 
of courts, before the world has 


‘quite come to years of dis- 


cretion. 

Assumption, Insincerity, and 
Inconsistency the first.~—That 
the Duchess of Kent has edu- 
cated her daughter well, and 


therefore should have 8,000/. 


a year more for so doing. The 
obvious truth is, that the 
Duchess, for some reason or 


other, probably a good one, if 


it were known, apparently not 
a good one, by its being thus 
kept out of sight (so ill does 
insincerity manage), wants the 
money; and this is the awk- 
ward ground assigned for its 
being given. td 
Ditto the second (for we 
dislike to repeat the words). 
That her Royal Highness’s 
greater proximity to the throne 
requires the increase. But she 
has a greater income already 
than any of the Blood Royal ; 
she also lives with her daughter, 
and partakes her queenly splen- 
dour. Nor is any reason inti- 
mated why the throne itself 
should keep up the useless and 
provoking portions of the splen- 
dours of feudality. (See an 
excellent paper on that subject 
in the * Spectator’ of Decem- 
ber 16, including lists of the 
court sinecures). 
Ditto the third. That an 
increase of revenue specially 
granted by Parliament for the 
education of the Princess was 
discovered by the lawyers to 
be so worded as to be an an- 
nuity during the Queen’s life 
(that is to say, her education is 
going on, though it is over, 
and she will be learning the 
French Grammar at forty.) 
Ditto the fourth. That this 
annuity, however, nor the other 
grants combined with it, making 
in all 22,000/., is not sufficient 
for the Duchess’s expenses, 
now that the Duchess is re- 
lieved from the expenses for 
which they were granted ; 
ergo, she must have more mo- 
ney in consideration of thos 
past expenses. * 
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‘Ditto the fifth. That if she 
‘ ismot to-have it in pecuniary 
consideration | for those | ex- 
penses, ‘yet she is to have it in 
moral, not only on account of 
thie honour done to: herself by 
it; but the good done to the 
country ;—-a good, manifest 
indeed as far as the Tories are 
kept out, but yet to be proved 
by that course of time which is 
usually found to be a hard trial 
of: the virtues of Heirs Appa- 
rent and New Sovereigns, ; and 
has so. often’ terminated | in 
bringing back the politica and 
the party, with .whom the 
parent differed. 

Ditto the sixth... That mo- 
ney is beneath gentlemen’s con- 
‘sideration, — paltry —.* eight 
‘thousand..is a paltry sum” 
and yet) that money is 
high moral payment, and the 
pes ai sum an honour to a royal 
parent’s virtues. 

Ditto the. seventh,—silently 
expressed,-—in fact. never 
thought of,—but only the more 
striking for that, inasmuch as 
the omission shows the habit 
of indifference. | That it is not 
necessary even to allude to the 
Working Classes, the producers 
of the money thus granted; the 
only point in request being 
shew .to make “ gentlemen” 
agree pleasantly to the taking 
it out of the said classes’ pock- 

onets. \ «\Even Mr Grote, not- 
»owithstanding: his honest differ- 
‘vence of Jopinion with a. lady 


whem he has the honour of be- 


so Tag. acquainted with, is cautious . 


\ivefsalluding. to the-parties most 


noxedneerned in.the grant, except - 


& Jasithe “public,” andthe *coun- 


_ Being a capitalist him- 
self, it becomes in fact‘a matter 
of delicacy towards himself,.as 
well as others, how he speaks 
of Working Classes by name, 
and their paramount rights as 


, the producers and the majority. 


Ditto the eighth, connected 
with the foregoing. ‘That the 
country is a rich country, 
a “ ereat nation,” and therefore 
can well afford a paltry addi- 
tional sum of 8,0002. But with 
the phrase’s leave, the words 
public and country and nation, 
in parliamentary mouths, gene- 


tally mean not the public, the 


country, or the nation, but only 
the ruling and capital-com- 
manding portions of it ; and it is 
too sad a truth, that a great 
nation, as a whole or a majority, 
may be a pauper, a creature 
working its heart out to keep 
soul and my together, and 
having poor-law workhouses 
expressly made for it by the few 
to cause it to work on, either b 

the dread of being refused aid, 
if it does not work sixteen 


-hours a-day for four or five 


shillings a-week, or the power 
of receiving it, should it have 
so worked itself into rheuma- 
tism and decrepitude. ‘The 
same number of the newspaper 
above mentioned, which con- 
tained the debates’ on the 
8,000/. and the lists of court 
sinecures, presented the’ fol- 
lowing paragraphs :— 

“The ‘ Leeds ‘Intelligencer’ 
says, that ‘the’ hand-loom’' wea- 
vers in Lancashire ‘and York- 
shire are in a'state of deplorable 
distress. An able-bodied: nan 


only, earns from fourste five shil- 
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lings a-week’ by working sixteen 
hours'a day.” 

“The * Loughborough Tele- 
graph’ gives an account of a 
serious riot in the ncighbour- 
hood of Sheepshead and Lough- 
borough, in Leicestershire. 
About four hundred men col- 
lected at the Sheepshead Work- 
house on Tuesday week, while 
Mr Earp, the Relieving-officer, 
was distributing their allowance 
of bread to the inmates. They 
attacked the lad who brought 
the bread from the person. who 


‘supplied it by contract. He 


drove off to Belton; the mob 
followed, and he took refuge in 
the yard of one of the Guar- 
dians. They broke his cart in 
pieces, and threw the loaves into 
the street. They then returned 
to: Sheepshead ; and their num- 
bers being increased to about a 
thousand, they smashed the win- 
dows and demolished the furni- 
ture of the workhouse, The 
Constables, who interfered, were 
beaten off with stones. Mr 
Dawson, a Magistrate, and the 
persons who aided him in rescu- 
ing the Relieving-officer, were 
severely pelted. The military 
were sent for from Nottingham, 
but the rioters dispersed before 
their arrival. There is at pre- 
sent great distress among the 
workers in lace and hosiery in 
Leicestershire: according to the 
Loughborough paper, a very 
trying time has been selected for 
the introduction of the new 
Poor Law into that district.” 


Now despair is no answer to 
the logic of an Act. of Parlia- 
ment; but itis apt to be too 
good .a one)to the general 


thoughtlessness of its framers ;‘ 
and therefore we would anxi- | 


ously recommend Members of 
Parliament in future:to be more 
cautious how: they. forget, or 
seem to forget, the poor, when 
they take money out of. their 
pockets to give it to the rich. 
‘s A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” A mention -of a many 
—a little show of some recog- 
nition’ of his existence,» is)as 
well, when we are about to 
avail ourselves of his forbear- 
ance;—at least, when: his! re- 
flections to 'that’ effeet:; have 
been’ once: roused, and» when 
healso, as well as his forgetters, 
begins to publish * State Pa- 
pers.” : 

In short, the main painful 
assumption throughout thisde- 
bate was, that princes: and 
others, the very few, must) by 
all means, at whatever expense 
to truth or to poverty,—to the 
moral or physical well-being of 
the very many~—-be kept in a 
bigs y-flotiriahing and ‘super- 
fluous state of existence; while 
the Very Many who can: least 
afford it, have not only their 
pockets drained for the pur- 
pose, but are not so much. as 
alluded to on: the. oceasion ; 
and if they were, would’ /be 
told that it was for their good ; 
—which, under the very’ best 
version of the matter, is. as 
much as to say, ** We can.do 
without your comforts, but you 
cannot do without ours !”—-an 
immeasurable assumption, too 
provocative of the answer 
which has been sometimes 
frightfully given—‘' Oh—you 
mistake :—we can do without 


you altogether. Put: a)dezen 
solidly-thinking men round a 
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green board at the head of us, 
and we could still be a ‘ great 
nation ;’ but where then would 
be you?” 

We do not like to dwell 
upon this part of the subject, 
nor indeed on any part of it; 
for we admire courtesies among 
“gentlemen” and “ ladies” 
as much as any one, and would 
fain see them all as cheerful 
and comfortable, as money, and 
love too, can make them: nor, 
for that matter, would we look 
too narrowly into every item of 
the Pension List; no, nor would 


Mr Harvey either, we will be 
sworn, for all the ill-usage of 
him, which is lamentably great 
and disingenuous. But “ fair 
play is a jewel ;” and it is high 
time, for the sake of all parties, 
that spurious gentility, of what 
kind soever, should give place 
to the true gentleness and man- 
liness which considers what is 
due to everybody, and that the 
Few should begin to pause 
before they seem to think no- 
thing of the Many, in propor- 
tion as they use, and provoke, 
and set them thinking. 


of. Ft 





THE PROTESTANT BURIAL GROUND AT ROME. 


Amp the waste that gave repose 
And deathless epic to the Dardan, 
Where age’s walls a space include 
Now less a city than a garden, 
’Mongst mouldering towers, and cypress rows, 
And histories graved on marble pages, 
Is many a lovely solitude, 
Where stalk the memories of past ages. 


But there are few I love so well 

Of those that preach of pride departed, 
As one small, lowly, green retreat 

That well befits the mournful hearted. 


The massive pile o’er Cestius’ cell 
Rises like Israel’s cloudy column, 


To guide the pilgrim’s reverent feet 
To that retirement sweet and solemn. 


And in that corner, far remote 

From all that traffic makes unholy, 
_ A little silent town appears, 

A spot where dwell the peaceful solely. 

No sound through that chaste air may float, 
Save some far belfry’s sober knellings ; 

And gentle flow’rets, nursed with tears, 
Form tangled gardens round those dwellings. 
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One side this quiet realm, extends 
The wall that girt that throne of glory 
To which all nations once bent down, 
Though now ’tis only known in story ; 
And towards that fence the ground ascends 
Gently, and by its slope, discloses, 
At one regard, that voiceless town, 
*T wixt paths of rosemary and roses. 


And on the top of that fair slope, 
Recessed beneath a broken tower, 
A poet’s final bed is made, 
Meet sanctuary of parted power ; 
With blue infinity its cope, 
And rich in all his rest requires, 
A little sun, a little shade, 
Cypresses, fringing grass, and briars. 


But ’twas not here he died: afar 
The frantic ocean whelmed his being, 
And after grew less fierce and wild, 
As though his spirit through it fleeing 
Repressed its lust of death and war, 
And sank it to remorseful quiet, 
For he was good, and just, and mild, 
A foe to wrong, and hate, and riot. 


And not in vile decay he lies, 
Beneath the earth to moulder slowly ; 
His ashes only, purged by fire, 
Are in this simple tomb and lowly. 
And tears stole down from kindlier eyes, 
But harsher tongues in censure prated, 
When he was laid upon the pyre, 
Who could not hate, whom many hated. 


He once wept o’er yon other tomb, 
That simple slab of upright marble, 
Around whose base some pale flowers grow, 
And from whose head sweet robins warble ; 
No name is marked to say for whom 
That emblem’d lyre is on it graven ; 
But poet’s ashes lie below, 
_ With mossy marble overpaven. 


_Alas! the lyrist’s hand is cold, 


The lyre is but a sculptured token : 


No music now from off it floats, 


For some rude hand the strings has broken. 
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But I have here a magic hold, * 
Where, paged as by a power of faery, 
Dwell yet unlost some winged notes, 
Like birds within an aviary. 


And as on this warm ground £ lic, 
And drink the breath of early flowers, 
And list the belfry’s solemn peal, 
And see these crumbling walls and towers ; 
"Tis not for Rome’s decay I sigh; 
~ [dream not o’er the glittering pages 
That all the splendid tale reveal 




















Of what she was in former ages : 


«¢ My heart is in the coffin there,” 
Where Keats’s poet clay reposcs : 
1 sigh to think upon the urn 
That gentle Shelley’s dust encloses : 
And so much England’s son may dare, 
Yor these were England’s! these were ours! 
And their loved pages thus IT turn, 
And drink the breath of early flowers. 





THE BATTLE OF LAUPEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHANNES VON MULLER’S HISTORY OF THE 
SWISS CONFEDERATION : BOOK II. CHAP. II1.—a.D. 1338—1349. 


DESCRIPTION OF BERN. 


Tit the time when Bern 
bought up for itself, from 
Barons Otto of Granson and 
Johannes von Weissenburg, 
their Barony or Bailiwick of 
Laupen and Upper Hasli, 


Bern had lived content with 


its own freedom, and gone on 
strengthening, by grants » of 
Burchership, its influence in 
the country round. The Ber- 
ners till then had little to de- 
fend and many defenders; no 
land to lose and much.to win. 


It is better for a town to have 
numerous free associates, as 
such Out-Burghers are, than a 
great multitude of forced sub- 
jects: the one creates apprehen- 
siveness, the other confidence. 
For the common weal, for 
Burghers and Out-Burghers, 


there went on continual wars; 


undertaken from necessity and | 


duty, with cheerfulness, vigi- 


. lance, zeal, and, if need were, 
‘ with ‘uttermost ‘exertion, 


'Two.employments_ occupied 
the Nobility; . husbandry. and 
arms. Among the people there 


: Galignani’s valume, containing the works of Shelley and Keats, Bas 
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were four corporate trades: 
Bakers, Fleshers, ‘Tanners, and 
Smiths. One manufacture they 
had: that of Cloth. 

In their Magistracy the 
Burghers had to honour not dig- 
nified justice alone but an in- 
trepid imperative spirit: the 
Schultheist and his Council did 
not in any emergency so much 
consider whether by law they 
were bound to convoke the 
community of Burghers, and 
consult it, as what their town’s 
honour, advantage, and safety 
did, in all seasons and jeopar- 
dies, seem to prescribe; for 
they dreaded not their towns- 
men; their watchfulness went 
all forth on the Powers that lay 
without, on the House of Aus- 
tria, on the great Barons. It 
was against these that they held 
deliberation. Tagerly the war- 
loving youth expected, thinking 
long, till on decree of the chiefs 
of the People, the storm-bell 
did sound out, and in the 


Creuzgasse the Banner of 


Bern rose waving; there under 
the Schultheiss, or under the 
Venners, in great order, the 
array went forth; brisk man- 
hood’ uplifting high its tri- 
umph-songs ;* shaking its oft- 
victorious weapons; the high 
plume nedding proudly from 
the Ritter’s helm. Whatsoever 


of . glad... proud. ‘consciousness. 


can spring from fearless free- 
dom, from. cheerfulness — of 
heart, success in war, country’s 
prosperity, and glowing ebul- 
lient foree of youth, was, in 
frank gaiety, enjoyed by these 
men. 

Such was the Town of Bern: 
in those days almost as large 
as now, except that within it 
there still lay much garden- 
land, and one street was occu- 
pied exclusively, by Jews: all 
built of wood, and without 
other notable ornament than 
the Minster-Place with its 
massive ground-wall:+  inha- 
hited and ruled by a multitude 
of noble or as good as noble 
families, which in part con- 
tinue to this day: esteemed by 
the Emperors, when it would 
recognise them: dear to the 
people of the land: stedfast in 
the middle of its enemies: in 
virtue, in firmness of prin- 
ciple, and.in the fortune of its 
arms, comparable to primitive 
free Rome. 


In that year when Kaiser 
Ludwig of Bavaria held the» 
great Diet in Frankfort about 
his imperial bana, and at Reuse 
the Klectoral compact was 
made; in the beginning of the 
hundred-years war of the Kings 
of England against the House 
of Valois; in the hundred and 


* Tschudi, 1338, assigns as one cause of the war that these songs had irritated 


the Nobility. 


+ The Pfiimment (in Tschudi, 1334) ; fundamentum muri cemeterii. (Chron, de 
Bera): hy a.) 5 at’ present, the Platte-forme. It is a work similar to that (mostly 
still.subsisting) whereby, under King Solomon, the Moriah Mount was made into 
the Hill of the Temple: neither at Bern nor at Jerusalem is the interior of the 
masonry all arch-work ; by large arches grounded ‘on. one another, and continued 
down the slope which these Hills originally had, to the Aar and to the Kedron, 
they have been levelled out to the purpose their architects intended. 
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forty-seventh year since the 


founding of Bern; there arose. " 


among the great Counts and 
Barons, of Uechtland, Aargau, 
and the most part of Little 
Burgundy, a project for de- 
stroying the common-weal of 
the Berners. Bern. had no 
Schirmherr, that is, Protecting 
Lord; the Emperor himself 


was the author of this mischief; 


nothing happened in the busi- 
ness without his sanction and 


. plenipotentiary. message. By 


nearly all her allies she was 
entirely forsaken. Had Bern 
sunk on this occasion, the whole 
territory of Bern, Freyburg, 


-Solothurn, and other towns, 


with above half a million of 
people, had, to the present day, 
stood in quite other circum- 
stances : scarcely was there any 
time of greater danger, or of 
weightier consequences for all 
towns and territories which the 
Swiss Confederation yet in- 
eludes. 


THE FIRST CAUSE OF THIS WAR. 


It fell out that Count Rudolf 
of. Nidau’s people, according 
to the fashion of the time, or 
from some particular pique, 
took to molesting such people 
as Bern protected, and carry- 
ing off their herds. This Count 
Rudolf, of the House of Neu- 
chatel, was a warrior expe- 
rienced in many feuds of the 
Nobles, in the war of Christen- 


dom against the Infidel: the 
' little towns of -Erlach and 
~ Nidau had received charters 


from him and wails. His kins- 
man, old Count Rudolf in the 
town of Neuchatel, and Lud- 


wig, his full-grown son; Count © 


Peter, a proud tourney-hero, 


Lord of Aarberg; Count Eber- — 


hard, who united Willisau in the 
Aargau. with .Valangin in the 
Jura; in short, the whole 
House of Neuchatel, he and 
they did, by infeudations, 


affinities, war-service, and other - 
_connexions, stand well with 


High Burgundy, Savoy, Aus- 
tria, and Emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria. | 


_ THE SECOND. 
At this time, too, there came 


Count Eberhard of Kiburg, 


irreconcileable to Bern, with 
a complaint to Emperor. Lud- 
wig that the town refused to 
take his money, which he by 
the Emperor’s favour had been 
empowered to coin. Ludwig, 
whom the Berners, on pretext 
of the Pope’s sentence, but 
perhaps from impatience of all 
subjection, hesitated to acknow- 
ledge for their Lord, heard him 
favourably ; whereby it became 
manifest that Ludwig was in- 
clined to punish Bern. 


TRUE CAUSE. 
Then assembled all the 


Lords of the Neuchatel kindred, 
Count Eberhard of Kiburg, 


Peter of Greyerz, Count of the . 


Upper Herdland, and many 
noble Lords: of Uechtland, of. 
the Aargau and Welshland; 
and there came thither Dele- 


| gets from the town of Frey- 


urg, with specified strict or- 
ders ; for Freyburg was under 
the influence of ‘the Counts. 
All these agreed with one voice: 
** That the innumerable inju- 
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ries they had suffered sprang 
from one general source, the 
continual endeavour of Bern to 
take away the supremacy from 
the Nobles, and bring it over 
to the People; wherefore it 


~~ was of no service to restrain 
that town in this instance or in 


that instance ; said town must, 
by effort of their whole strength, 
be entirely rooted out and abo- 
lished.” For this undertaking, 
having all engaged themselves 
to it by oath, they gave su- 
preme power of ordering and 
preparing whatsoever was need- 
ful to Count Eberhard of Va- 
langin, Imperial Bailiff in that 
side of Burgundy. For the 
present, while equipping them- 
selves, they prohibited all trade 
or intercourse with Bern. Who- 
soever heard and saw these 
things, how a solitary Town 
would have to stand in contest 
against the terror of the Em- 
peror and all the great Lords 
of the neighbouring regions, 
was filled with sympathetic ex- 
pectation. 


BERN IN COUNCIL. 

The Town sought no Pro- 
tector; but neither was there 
any blind heat among the Peo- 
ple: the Council, convoked 
under their Schultheiss Jo- 
hannes von Bubenberg the 
Elder, decreed with their ac 
customed gravity: “to satisfy 


just demands; to resist force 


y force.” ‘To the Lords they 
roposed a Conference: it was 


eld at Burgdorf. 


AND IN CONFERENCE. 
First therefore Count Eber- 
hard commanded submission to 


Emperor Ludwig; and claimed, 
as indemnity for manifold trou- 
ble in summoning repeated] 
aforetime without effect to suc 
submission, a sum of three 
hundred silver marks. Count 
Eberhard of Kiburg, who in 
his difficulties had pledged to 
the Berners certain incomings 
of his at Thun, demanded that 
liquidation of the same should 
now be accepted ; declared far- 
ther that he would no more 
permit his people to connect 
themselves as Out-Burghers 
with Bern. Count Rudolf of 
Nidau complained that the 
Berners did, by their rights of 
Burghership, tempt subjects to 
disobedience against their 
Lords; for example, they had 
taken three men of his town 
Erlach as Burghers. Peter 
Count of Greyerz required 
that, seeing the Lord of Weis- 
senburg, whom his House had 
often protected with great cost, 
was now become Burgher of 
Bern, said Lord should be held 
to pay his debts to the House 
of Greyerz; which debts in 
net-total he valued at eight 
thousand pounds Bern money. 
In this too the Freyburgers 
— him, as one connect- 
ed with their town. They 
moreover for their own behoof 
notified that the Emperor had 
_ them permission to re- 
eem the town Laupen by pay- 
ing the pledge that lay over it. 
any other matters were 
brought forward. Whereupon 


. the Deputation of Bern made 


answer: ‘ So soon as Ludwig 
of Bavaria had reconciled him- 
self to the: Head of the Church 


























they would honour him as: Em- 
eror; the writ of pledge over 
hun they were willing to 
give back when the Count paid 
his -debt: .out of this. money 
they would settle the claims of 
the Count of Greyerz, though 
much was to be said:as to the 
rate of interest with which he 
charged the Lord. of .Weissen- 
burg’; forthe :rest, they did 
not! acknowledge! Ludwig: : as 
master, they held:his: order for 
the giving-up.of Laupenas: of 
none.effect: they could not but 
wonter, that it was. objected. to 
them, what.ever since the build- 
ing of their town had been by 
Kaisers,, and., Kings solemnly 
permitted them, what the Lords 
themselves. practised, the ad- 
mitting’ of. men, not. of serf 
condition, for’ protection and 
never for tumult, into their 
right of 'Burghership: but no 
one, should, demand peace and 
justice..of them in vain ;: they 
“would gladly sacrifice all to 
peace, justice excepted.” This, 
owever, profited nothing ; the 
enemy made, use of his time. 
Hereupon, the Berners called 
_Freyburg,, to a conference at 
Blamatt: they had hopes from 
the remembrance of their com- 
-mon founder, from’ the friend- 
ship wherein for so many years 
they..had lived) united, and in 
-many.a war borne arms for one 
another... But from this meet- 
ing. :toe.. the’. Bern . Deputies 


bronght; back ‘no prospect — 
_ gtowards friendship or 


:They. perceived then that their 
-, town was forsaken. | 
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THE ENEMY’S MUSTER.: | 

A.D. 1339. Intelligence. of 
this enterprise of the Nobilit 
came to Lenzburg to the yout 
Frederick Duke of Austria; 
who, as yet in tender years, 
and under the tutorship of Nic- 
laus von Egensburg, Preacher 
at Baden, a well-conditioned 
clear-sighted man, did by dili- 
gence, prudence and friendly 
manners, give all people hope 
of a good Prince. Thereupon 
straightway Count Heinrich of 
Furstenberg was charged to 
the muster with a hundred 
helmets ; and all Austrian Offi- 
cials in Aargau were ordered 
to get their people under arms. 
So likewise Count Rudolf sent 
word to Nidau and all his war- 
comrades in Alsatia and the 
Land of Swabia. The tidings 
were brought into the Savoy 
Alps, and over the Jura into 
High Burgundy: for the Re- 
public of Bern. its courageous 
Ritters, its victorious battles, 
the prosperity of its people, 
and then its enemies’ dignity, 
valour and experience, were 
famed in all the Upper Lands. 
Seven hundred fords with 
crowned helmets, twelve hun- 
dred full-armed Ritters,* near 
three thousand men on_horse- 
back, and above fifteen thou- 


‘sand foot, . assembled in the 


warfare against Bern... Daily 
was new report. of: their ad- 
vance, of their menaces, of their 
might,’ brought. .into!. Bern: by 
the country: people: all Bur- 
gundy was in. a stir; clouded 
were all hearts that, wished well 


Ce! @aleaté (Chron. de Bern). ‘The expression of the MS. No. 32 suits specially 
(for the'accoutrement of that age: ferrets muris armati. it ee Of) 3 
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to the’ Berners; and all: re- 
tainers of the Nobles were 
full of confidence and bitter 
mockery. : 


MUSTER OF THE BERNERS. 


But the Senate, when An- 
tonius von Blankenberg, Bailiff 
of Laupen, applied for imme- 
diate reinforcement, and Johan- 
nes von Bubenberg assembled 
the Council and all principal 
Burghers, considered how need- 
ful it was not to exhibit either 
to the enemy or to the people 
any symptom of fear. ‘The 
Schultheiss von Bubenberg 


therefore rose, and with up-. 


lifted hand swore by God and 
the Saints . “ to maintain Lau- 
pen at the sacrifice of property 
and life.” After him swore the 
Lords of the Council and all 
honourable Burghers. ‘There- 
upon it was decreed — that 
‘when a father had two sons 
one of them should march to 
-Laupen; nay, one should go 
when the father was dead but 
two brothers were left.” Six 
hundred men, speedily equipt, 


marched out under the com-, 


mand of Old Schultheiss Jo- 
hannes von Bubenberg the 
Younger; the Banner in the 
hand of Rudolf von Mulleren, 
their Venner ; with Peter von 
Kratigen and Johannes Neu- 
komm, Councillors of war, and 
with Burkhard yon Bennwy]l, 
Bailiff .of the Rigiberg, Work- 
master of Bern. ‘They marched 
out, into the ‘Town of Laupen, 
to Antonius von’ Blankenberg ; 
- resolute, ‘as was their duty, to 
hold out. in this. place, to the 
last drop of their blood. . It 


ig 


was not the Bailiwick of’ Lau- 

n alone that concerned them! 
ut that the People’s courage 
might not sink. | 

Meanwhile the challenges of 
war went out: the Berners 
entered into no ‘negociation 
farther ; they sent their array 
against Aarberg. With a‘ Peo~ 
ple, as indeed with an indivi- 
dual man, when once’ the. ut- 
termost peril has been looked at, 
and resolution taken on it, fear 
has ‘no longer place ; -tlie heart 
is filled “with courageous 
thoughts, and | contemplates 
nothing but victory “ ora 
glorious death. On intelli- 
gence, however, that ’ the 
Enemy was hastily collecting 
all his force against Laupen, 
the people quitted: Aarberg, 
and sped up to Bern. | 


THE ENEMY IN STRENGTH... . 


Council and Burghers deli- 
berated how to deliver those 
at Laupen: the Enemy out of 
all quarters was flowing dail 
together before Laupen; each 
host, under its Count or under 
its Baron, was welcomed with 
shouting; they amused them- 
selves in chivalrous games. 
And now, when already the 
Counts of Valangin, of Aarberg, 
of Neuchatel, Nidau and Grey- 
erz, Montenach with a hundred 
helmets, I°uirstenberg with tlie 
chosen of Aargau, Johann der 
Senn von Munsingen, Bishop 
of Basle, Jotann Rousillon, 
Bishop of Lausanne, Philip de 
Gastons, Bishop of Sitten, and 
many others were come, there 
rode into, the Camp, and from 
thence: towards Bern, John of 
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Savoy, only son of Louis Lord 
of the Vaud, with a train of a 
hundred helmets, sent by his 
father to offer himself as peace- 
maker. This friendly attempt 
was fruitless; the Lords how- 
ever spared no art to entice 
him * to draw that sword with 
which he in Flanders with 


fewer followers had fought for 
the King of France, and wield 
it now for his friends.” In an 
unlucky hour the Lord of 
Savoy forgot his old father’s 
command; and abode in the 
Camp. The Nobles drew up 
the camp-carriages round them 
by way of rampart. 


[To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION. 





“ Much still remains to be done to perfect the philosophy of general terms.” 
Westminster Review on Whateley’s Logic, ex. mem. 





Ir was a few years since ob- 
served by Mr Bulees; that the 
neglect of mental science in 
England was strongly marked 
by the omission of any review 
of Mr Mill’s ¢ Analysis of the 
‘Mind,’ in either of the leadin 

periodicals. Since the veins 
was made, some scattered and in- 


direct SD TIC of the exist-. 
abook have appear-. 


ence of suc 
ed in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
but they have certainly not evi- 
denced a very profound or dis- 


criminating attention on the 
part of the reviewer, either to | 
_ the book, or to the science of 
_ which it contains an exposition, 
-- at once so ingenious and pro- 
‘found. These tardy notices 

~ have been, as might b 


e antici- 


pated, hostile; but in aiming 
their hostility against the ge- 
neral principle of association, 
the critics have shown, that they 
know not so much about the 
texture of the close-grained 
Composition which they so long 


avoided, as might direct them 
to fix their fragile teeth on the 
most yielding part. 

At a lower point of the ar- 
gument they might have disco- 
vered inaccuracies sufficiently 
available to be worthy of their 
attention, whether as promoters 
of truth or of perplexity. The 
discovery of the existence of a 
powerful principle in any part 
of nature, mental or material, 


. whether of gravitation, elec- 


tricity, or association, ever 
opens a wide field of discussion 
as well as of discovery; and 
the reality of the influence 
being: admitted, long labour 
must be bestowed, and by 
many minds, before the degree 
and the mode of its partici- 
pation in working particular 
combinations and successions 
of phenomena is satisfactorily 
made out. The mighty power 
of association, of which the 
first sufficiently impressive pro- 
mulgation is due to ey, 
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is ®t 


has been carried out in this 
manner by labourers subse- 
quent to him who thus rightly 
holds the title of its discoverer, 
with various success. 


The § Analysis’ of Mill, in- 
contestibly pre-eminent in its 
kind, has traced and deter- 
mined the mode of operation 
in numerous and difficult cases, 
with a minuteness and com- 
pleteness that leaves nothing 
abstruse to be studied. In 
others I am of opinion his suc- 
cess has not been so signal. 
In others, I have seen reason 
for believing, that he has 
adopted a less satisfactory 
theory of the operation of as- 
sociation, than may be arrived 
at; and, misled by the first 
error, has left much that is 
debateable with regard to the 
number and nature of the ele- 
mentary subjects of association ; 
much that is very questionable 
in the account of the simple 
phenomena, which by the ad- 
mitted law go to the com- 
position of particular compli- 
cations. 


I glance towards his theory 
of the causes which lead to the 
formation of general terms—of 
the nature and origin of Ab- 
stract Ideas. 


The very name of these, 
with nominalism and realism 
in our minds, may well affright: 
but neither simple weariness 
of a vexatious inconclusive con- 
troversy, nor the tendency to a 
suspicious readiness of convic- 
tion, should deter us from fol- 
lowing up whatever hints we 
may encounter, which point to 
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the fallaciousness of that acqui- 
escence. 

It may be true that the 
apparent ease with which Hart- 
ley’s application of his principle 
accounted for the phenomena 
of general Ideas, opened a more 
ready reception of the principle 
when applied to other mental 
phenomena; but in this case, 
as in many others, I believe it 
will be found, that a true pro- 
position is destined ultimately 
to be removed very far from 
the ground on which it was 
originally fixed. Copernicus, 
perhaps, and his contempo- 
raries, did not give least weight 
to those of his arguments for 
the motion of the earth, which 
now appear so preposterous ; 
and many a valuable theorem 
in mathematics was discovered 
by a process, which has subse- 
quently been superseded by a 
demonstration abbreviated and 
directed by the light of the 
very principle which in the 
first instance was arrived at so 
circuitously. A similar shift- 
ing of place will probably be 
the ultimate fate of the argu- 
ment for the reduction of ge- . 
neral terms into cases of asso- 
ciation. 

Language is an instrument 
for recording and communi- 
cating our thoughts; and the 
principle on which it proceeds, 
1s the arbitrary assignation of 
marks or signs to Ideas. The 
principle remains the same 
whether the marks are perma- 
nent or momentary—whether 
they are sounds variously mo- 
dified, lines, or motions of 
whatever objects variously ars 
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ranged. With ‘the’ con'ven- 
tional sign is ‘associated’' an 
Idea; and the presentation ‘of 
the sign to others who have as- 
sociations with it similar to our 
own, is to present or suggest 
the Idea desired to effect. the 
requisite communication of 
meaning. ‘The selection and 
<i ce of signs is fre- 
quently governed by the desire 
to, assist association by associa- 
tions already existing, as when 
two swords crossed have been 
appropriated to the Idea’ of a 
battle ; two strokes thus, 11, for 
a second numeral. ‘The’ em- 
ployment of such analogy is 
entirely subsidiary : the associ- 
ation of an Idea with a mark, 
the essential circumstance, may 
proceed ee para of any- 
thing of the kind. © | 

The simplest case of the ap- 
‘propriation of signs consists in 
the employment of proper 
names. In this the following 
particulars are to be distin- 
‘guished:— ; 
- JT. The mark, or sign, whe- 
‘ther oral or in writing; the vi- 


= 


brations of the air; the lines 


_and colours which produce. 


Il. -'The Sensation of the 


signs : 


III. The Idea associated with 
this sensation ; 3 
{V. The Sensation of which 
this Idea is a revival; 
~V. The object which pro- 
‘duced the Sensation. 
There is the cat on the 
-hearth-rug, and Zulema is the 
name of the cat. When we 
hear or see the word * Zulema,” 
we recognise it as the. sign 


appropriated to a partieular cat, 


‘and to no other. Zulema-is 
the’ name of this cat; this eat 
is the object of the name,:and 
other persons having an Idea of 
this particular cat associated 
with the name which ‘recals it 
to me—I have an instrument 
by which I can communicate 
information concerning a deter- 
minate thing. : 
The purposes of language 
‘ean evidently be answered ‘to:a 
very limited extent by. the 
mere employment of proper 
names. If every particular 
thing is to be denoted by a par- 
ticular name exclusively appli- 
cable to it, names must: be 


. multiplied beyond all power. of 


memory ; for the, particular 
things with which we are, con- 
cerned, and which we have. oc- 
casion to refer to, are. innu- 
merable; and yet, unless a 
very extensive power of. dis- 
tinct reference be obtained, the 
language of man must remain 
on a level with that of the brute. 
For the capability of brutes, 
to a certain extent, to associate 
Ideas with arbitrary signs— 
their own names, the name of 
their master’s stick; and, to a 
still more limited extent, to 
communicate Ideas, by signs of 
gesture, are powers of language 
however restricted. 

The difficulty presented. by 
our inability to acquire more 
than a certain number of pro- 
per names, with the still greater 
difficulty of securing the selee- 
tion for naming of the very 
same objects, by every person, 
whieh under . this restriction 
would still further reduce. the 
efficiency of what associative 














wer we did possess, is met 
y the employment of general 
terms. Into the much dis- 
puted nature of these we are 
now to inquire. 

General terms are names 
equally r Leeann to several 
things. Zulema is the name 
of a particular cat,—my cat 
now before me,—is a proper 
name, a name assigned to one 
object.. Cat is a general name, 
equally applicable to all cats, 
received by every one as a 
sign for any one, black or 
brindled, Tom or Tabby, wild 
or tame, dead or unborn. 

The necessity for as many 
particular names as there are 
particular cats, is by such an in- 
strument superseded ;—a great 
advantage, and mankind has 
paid some price for it, in the 
controversies concerning its 
precise nature. Of these I 
shall say nothing, in the way of 
a statement of their differences, 
until I have endeavoured to 
make clear my own opinion. 
If I. succeed in establishing 
this, some pretty philosophical 
exercitation may be found in 


testing its proof, by its power 


of bringing to light the precise 
ambiguities upon which differ- 
ing theories have been founded. 
‘If I fail I shall have afforded 
another subject for such ana- 
lytical dissection to some more 
happy student. 

The analysis may be conve- 
niently proseeuted by follow- 
ing the fate of a particular 
synchrony of thought produced 
by a particular object, and hav- 
ing assigned to it a particular 
name. In the careful examina- 
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tion of what takes place in the 
Apprehension of particular in- 
stances, it can hardly be but 
that we shall find some indica- 
tions, the more instructive for 
being but half matured, of the 
mode of-relation between the 
particular and the certainly so 
nearly related general. 

Our state of sensation at 
any moment—take the cited 
instance of the contemplation 
of the cat—is ever complex, 
it is made up of many simul- 
taneous sensations ; yet in such 
intimate union, that the power 
of contemplating each distinctly 
is one of the last triumphs of 
the mental philosopher. .The 
intermingling of Ideas of pe 
sensations, of perceptions which 
would not have arisen in conse- 

uence of the present appo- 
sition of the object. to our 
organs, but for the association 
operated oy previous expe- 
rience, produces farther intri- 
cacy; and to such an extent 
does it take place, that it has 
been satisfactorily established 
that, in the apparently purest 
case of visual sensation, our 
state of consciousness contains 
a far larger proportion of 
Ideas than sensations: the dis- 
tance, the size, the solidity, 
and figure which we ie oe 
are all due to associated Ideas. 

It thus happens that it is 
impossible to register with 
minute perfection all the items 
of consciousness in such an 
instance ; that, moreover, in 
giving a name to a supposed 
external cause of such a syn- 
chrony, or simultaneous as- 


semblage of perceptions, we 
C 
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are apt or likely to ascribe 
many of them to it as effects 
by a process which in strict- 
ness is purely conjectural; and 
thirdly, that the states of con- 
sciousness induced by the same 
object at several times never 
precisely correspond. 

But by the experience of 


_these synchronies of sensations 


and Ideas—we come to have 
synchronies of Ideas corres- 
ponding to them—but subject 
(and to a still greater extent) 
to the same casualties of disin- 
tegration, and to differences of 
completeness of revival; and 
a liability occurs that, by a 
failure of our power of dis- 
tinct recognition—we may ap- 
ply the name which we appro- 
priated to one particular object 
to another—which, producing a 
synchrony of perception re- 
sembling the effect of the pre- 
vious object, is mistaken ‘for 
it. In consequence of such a 
mistake—the proper name Zu- 
lema—which has been assigned 


to one only and particular cat, 


may be suggested by. another 
quadruped resembling it. 


No two objects in Nature . 


are perhaps precisely alike in 
all cireumstances— no two 
leaves of a forest, or of the 
same tree—are precisely simi- 
lar in every point. Neither 
do any two objects, nor the 
same at two succeeding mo- 
ments, produce precisely the 
same sensations. We can- 
not mark the precise changes 
which take place in the land- 
scape at high and glowing 
noon—when every wind is still 
—and not a cloud is in the 


sky—but our second glance is 
not the first; the sun has de- 
scended somewhat from his 
highest, and every shade and 
every hue is presented to us 
differently for the alteration. 

A proper name—a peculiar 
mark has been chosen to de- 
signate the cause of a certain 
group of Sensations and Ideas 
— by the similarity of objects— 
or causes of these groups; and 
through the latitude of inter- 
pretation which arises by the 
variations of the groups pro- 
duced by the same cause—the 
proper name becomes applied 
to objects, other than the 
particular one to which it 
was appropriated—and thus 
becomes only not a general 
name, because the general 
employment of it, which im- 
perceptibly takes — place, . is 


unacknowledged. 


_ It is evident that some ob- 
jects are far more likely to get 


their names in this manner 


taken in vain than others. A 
unique and remarkable object 
is least liable to have its effects 
on the senses counterfeited or 
imitated by others. We behold 
the sun, and give a name to 
the unknown cause which pro- . 
duces the synchrony of sensa- 
tions. ‘The synchrony of sensa- 
tions recurs again for the 
most part precisely repeated, 
and the observation of the 
resemblance to the former 
guides us in giving the same 
name to the cause of this that 
we gave to the cause of the 
other; and in beth cases the 
object to which we give the 
name is the same. Yet these 
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two synchronies differ from 
each other, nevertheless, quite 
as much as the two produced 
by two halfpence ; but in this 
latter case, from the number of 
the similar causes, the applica- 
tion of the name to another 
thai its original owner is highly 
probable. 

There is thus an ascending 
scale of objects, less and less 
liable to have likenesses of 
their synchronous effects on 
sense produced by others than 
themselves, and a correspond- 
ing scale of ascent of synchro- 
nies of sensations less and less 
likely to have their likenesses 
ptoduced by more objects than 
one. 

Thete is also an ascending 
list of proper names (sup- 
posing at present that all the 
names man can give are pro- 
per) less and less likely to be 
mistakenly assigned to objects, 
other than the particular, the 
single ones, of which they se- 
verally are the assigned pro- 
petty—or, in another point of 
view, less and less conducive 
to the convenience of man, by 
their aptness to be used as 
matks for many things, which, 
being indistinguishably similar, 
may be taken for each other, 
without any serious conse- 
quences, and to the great saving 
and economy of the power of 
naming. 

But the saving of valuable 
material in this mode can be 
employed, or rather can hap- 
pen te an extent which, com- 
pared with the desirable, is 
very limited. The liability of 
a total synchrony of the com- 
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monest and simplest descrip- 
tion to be reproduced is very 
trifling, as we have seen, arid 
the liability will not be in- 
creased by very extensive al- 
lowances for differences on 
multitudes of minor poitits; 
and accordingly, in the assign- 
ing the most exclusive and 
inalienable of proper tiames, 
they are assigned by the only 
security against my te 
tion to the cause of a very 
small part of the multitudinous 
crowd of our sensations. A 
traveller arriving with a party 
within sight of a lofty moun- 
tain, is conscidus at the same 
time of innumerable Sensations 
and Ideas; sensations from 
surrounding scenery; sur- 
rounding objects in contact 
with his several organs of 
sense; Ideas of distant friends ; 
distant scenes; future cele- 
brity ; scientific relations; to 
the cause of a part of this 
crowd, he gives a namie, as 
*¢ New Snowdon.” 

He approaches twenty miles 
nearer to the mountain, within | 
ten miles of it, at a different 
season of the year, alone, with 
other objects employing his 
thoughts: he is again conscious 
of a complicated synchrony, 
very different from the former ; 
but a portion of the sensations 
he experiences, precisely re- 
semble a portion of his former : 
to the cause of a small portion 
of his previous synchrony, he 
gave the name New Sriowdon ; 
of how small a portion appears 
by his te-dipplication of the 
name to the cause of a portion 
of a group of- perceptions, of 
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‘-and surface. 
»: position will suffice of the cir- 
-eumstances in the operation of 
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which the whole differs.in, such 
remarkable points: from. the 
original group. In: perhaps 
every case, then, in whieh the 


assignation of a proper name 
takes place, an instance of ab- 


‘straction occurs, whether im- 


perceptibly or by design. . Of 
the component elements ~of.a 
synchrony, a group, a cluster 
of perceptions: (Sensations and 
Adeas),:.a part: de not occur, 
and:a ‘part: do.;++that; ‘is, one 
portion of-:a' ‘cluster. is;ab- 
stracted,.or separates from the 
rest..- Iam net:able to find:a 


»Jess exceptionable word. which 


shall at once denote the process 

of resolution which takes place, 

and: its sana independence 
itrary origin. 

rocess of resolu- 

tion which takes place here is 


‘im principle all that takes place 


in cases of acknowledged Ab- 


straction, I. proceed:to show : 


the principle is. only more 


vevident in these -latter, cases, 
«because in them -.Ideas are 


contemplated singly, .of which 


“the. original sensations always 


oceur in conjunction, and thie 
causes of which original sensa- 
tions cannot be physically sepa- 
rated, as in the case of- colours 
A very brief ex- 


the associative principle by 


‘swhich this separability of Ideas 
of inseparable Sensations and 


of inseparable things proceeds. 
It immediately results from 


the principle, that Ideas once 


conjoined acquire a tendency 


_ to recur in conjunction, or ori- 
- ginate a tendency for percep- 


tions precisely similarte recur, 
and that the strength of, this 
tendency in a given, instance 
is in proportion to the interest- 
ingness. or vividness of the 
first. impression. , 

. In a synchrony of percep- 
tions there are some particulars 
with which emotion is more 
intimately connected, which 
are; more — interesting, than 
others ;. and in the process of 
time, and of . multitudes. .of 
other experiences, the less. in- 
teresting. will be forgotten 
first. Whole synchronies are 
thus continually forgotten, some 
later, some immediately, and 
fade. beyond all. chance and 
possibility of revival ;. of others 
only a part is thus irrevocably 
lost, while the rest remains as 
fresh and excitable as ever. 
And a third case is continuall 
observable, in which, though 
no part of a synchrony is. irre- 
vocably lost, though the whole 
may, and will on occasion be 
revived, the whole is not re- 
vived on every occasion. There 
are different degrees of viva- 
city in different portions of 
the synchrony ; and as the ex- 
citing occasion, the Sensation 
or Idea which calls up the past 
is more intimately, associated 
with one part of the synchrony 


than the others, that part. lives 


again, without: introducing the 
others of less ready life, or less 
connected with the ruling -eur- 
rent of the moment. 

There may thus be innume- 
rable abstractions derived from 
any one complex synchrony. 
The Idea which a person who 
has seen St Paul’s Cathedral 
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for the first time can call up an 
hour after, will differ’ much 
from the Idea which he pre- 
serves forty years afterwards ; 
but this difference will pro- 
bably not be greater than exists 
between the First dozen concep- 
' tions which he formed of it 
after his visit. 

He thinks of St Paul’s—he 
has an Idea of his past view— 
when he argues with an arehi- 
tect upon the merits of: the 
varieties of the Corinthian 
capital; with a geometrician 
on the probable cubic contents 
of the whole building, or the 
curvature of the dome; with 
a painter on the progress of 
architectural painting; with a 
mineralogist on the. effect of 
the atmosphere on stone; or 
with a bishop on the festival 
of the charity boys, the hu- 
‘man sacrifices in wicker-work 
of the Druids, or the text 
about spirituality and high 
places. ! 

But how different, in each 
of these cases, are the precise 
Ideas which occupy his mind— 
what thought has he of the 
colour of the building when he 
disputes of its capacity? No 
more than when he has for- 
‘gotten the colour. What thinks 
the of the order of the columns 
when'he listens to conjectures 
of their durability, more than 
if “he had’ forgotten their 
order?" Such ‘are’ the’ com- 
monest instances ‘of Abstrac- 


tion, and: such is: the principle 
by which they are operated. 
We are’ capable of contem- 
plating parts of previous syn- 
chronies, and thus. the. case 
remains. , : 
I. There is the external 
Object. producing a multitude 
of Sensations, and with them 
a erowd of Ideas. | 
II. There is the Idea of one 
or a few of: those Sensations, 
recurring unaccompanied » by 
Ideas of the others. 
Ii: A mark, sign, oriname, 
for these separated: Ideas.. 
IV. The Sensation of - this 
mark. is Waesle 
The abstract: term thus ac- 
quired in relation to the ex- 
ternal object is the name. of 
so much of it as was’ the ‘cause 
of the sensations of the sepa- 
rated Ideas. In this» sense: it 
will still remain the name: of 
it, though the separable. parts 
of it which’ produced: the re- 
curring ‘sensations be taken 
away: as | Benedick:, remains 
the name of my brother, though 
he has had: his hair cut, and 
wears a. new suit of clothes. 
But as this Abstraction— 
this comminution of synchro- 
nies—or clusters of perceptions, 
proceeds—we find: that, our 
Abstracted Ideas are. capable 
of being produced, with exact- 
est likeness, by more tham one 
or by many objects:: in other 
words, that they: are General 
Ideas. vastt Ye 


[To be concluded next month. } 
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HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN ITALY, 


EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AND 


MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THE 


LATE J. J. PIDCOCK RAIKES, ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 
BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERIAL 


ADDITIONS. 


No. 


MR RAIKES TO THE REV. SIL- 
VESTER DREW. 
My dear Mr Drew, 
Ir being by your advice that I 
laid aside my business and all 
its cares, resolving to be con- 


-tented with the fortune I had 
_ inherited and acquired, I would 


not enter into any speculation, 
at my time of life, without your 
knowledge and approval. A 
few days ago I was conversing 
with a very clever young man, 
by no means adventurous or 
mercantile in his views, on the 
prodigious works carried on at 
the present time in England, 
when he remarked to me an 
undertaking by the Granduke 
‘of Tuscany, which, beneficial as 


_ it is likely to be to a few, might, 


with a very small additional ex- 
pense, have been rendered na- 
tionally important. His Im- 


perin Highness the Granduke 


eopold, a young prince of the 
best intentions, has resolved to 
cut a road through the country 
called the Maremma, and, if 
possible, to drain the marshes. 
According to the report of my 
r Talboys, the Ma- 
remma extends from the vi- 
cinity of Lucca to within a few 
miles of Naples. Near Leg- 
horn there are hills, but border- 
ing on the sea, behind it there is 
aplain, In fact, from the Gulph 


VI. 


of Spezzia to the Gulph of 
Naples, there is no obstruction 
to a rail-road, and only a diffi- 
culty in the torrent of the 
Magra. The island of Elba is 
a mass of iron. In cutting the 
road which the Granduke is 
about to commence, evergreen 
oaks, the solidest of wood, must 
be felled, all the way. What 
a foundation for a rail-road, 
where the soil is incompact ! 
Nay, such is the quantity of it, 
and such the solidity, that I am 
well convinced the whole rail- 
road might advantageously be 
composed of it. Surely, if the 
highways in Russia are com- 
posed of deal, and cavalry and 
cannon pass continually over 
them, the lighter weights of 
pacific Tuscany may be con- 
veyed along beams of ilex. I 
am incapable of judging whe- 
ther a way could not be opened 
from Nice to Genoa, much be- 
low the highway recently made 
in that direction. If it could, 
how easily might there be a 
speedy and safe communication 
between England and _ Italy 
through France. 
Now I declare to you, ag an 
honest man, 1 am not anxious 
to be a gainer by any such a 
project: but, so well assured 
am I of its practicability, that 


I would hazard ten thousand 














ounds on it. I do indeed ac- 
nowledge that I should be a 
little proud to be remembered 


_as the first projector of a work 


which would totally change the 


face of Italy, and renovate her 


commerce. ‘The principal ex- 
pense would be a bridge of 
twenty arches over the Magra: 
but granite and lime are on the 


‘spot, and the cost would be less 


than one of ours in London. 


THE REV. SILVESTER DREW TO 
MR RAIKES. 


My dear friend and old 
schoolfellow, 


WHEN we were boys, and 
almost all of us had projects, 
you had none, but went quietly 
to the business in hand, and did 
it well. You asked my advice 
when you had amassed a for- 
tune of a hundred thousand 
pounds. I advised you in- 
stantly to leave off business; 
for between one hundred thou- 
sand and two hundred thousand 
there is no dismounting-stone. 
The landed proprietor wants 
one aagle of his neighbour’s 
field at the upper boundary of 
his estate, and the turnpike 
road for a confine on the lower : 
the eommercial man is a yet 
more strenuous squarer. If he 
had a million, he would be very 
uneasy at an acquisition of four- 
teen or fifteen thousand: an- 
other half-million might satisfy 
him; but if unluckily he should 
have surpassed the half-million, 
then it must be a million. You 
have hitherto shown yourself 
vary moderat2 in your desires, 

| have acknowledged te me 
that your income is more than 
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sufficient for them. Lay aside 
the ambition of planning, my 
dear friend! ‘The Italians are 
happy with little labour and 
little wealth. How would they 
be benefited by more of either? 
It would not be expended for 
themselves or for their families. 
Should they ever be free again, 
be sure they will undertake far 
greater things than you pro- 
pose for them, and perhaps that 
very thing the first. ‘They are 
capable of producing the great- 
est works of enterprise and 
genius; but the French are in- 
capable of either. There is 
scarcely a safe road, a dozen 
miles out of Paris, for carriages 
or horses; and scarcely a com- 
modious one, in Paris or out, 
for foot-passengers. I have 
been in Hinland, one extremity 
of our world. Evenin Finland 
the roads are better than they 
are at one day’s journey from 
the capital of France. Be cau- 
tious of presenting your plan 
to any prince or minister in 
Italy. You will never be 
thought disinterested, by peo- 
ple who never knew or ima- 
gined that any human being 
can beso. And it may not end 
in mere suspicion of your inten- 
tions. If you prove the rail- 
road to be practicable, you may 
peradventure be carried off to 
the prison of Mantua, or the 
prison-hospital of Modena, as 
a partizan and emissary of the 
French, employed to prepare a 
military road from ‘Toulon to 
Taranto. In that case, Austria 
will kindly take the whole of 
Italy under her protection; 
France will seek a counterpoise 
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Wir the Rhine; ‘ands Prussia, 
very reluctantly, will strangle 
and swallow a brace‘or leash of 
petty princes, merely. to veg 
up her strength. Let:us do-all 
the good we can asprivate men ; 
and let us do that as privately 
as possible; but before we un- 
dertake anything for the service 
of mankind, or .even':of our 
country, politically, let us well 
consider what has befallen those 
and. their families: who vhave 
taken the same path before us. 
My friend! my friend! if it 
were only neglect or contempt, 
I should not be very earnest in 
urging you to reflection. 
- Believe me 
ever sincerely yours 
S. Drew. 


MR RAIKES TO THE REY. SiL- 
VESTER DREW. 


My dear Mr Drew, 
I aM sure your advice is good, 
and I follow it accordingly. 
My only fear is, lest you shauld 
think me wavering, worldly- 
minded, and avaricious. The 
scheme is practicable: doubt it 
not; at least the Italian part of 
it. I might have added more 
from the observations of my in- 
mate, who, ingenious and learn- 
ed as he appears to be, has 
nevertheless some extremely 
odd notions about him. | What 
‘do you think of our earth being 
bute twenty miles thick, and 
“hollow: as a foot-ball? What 
‘do you think of its ever being 


- Vina state of fusion like a glass 


bottle, and whirled in the same 
‘manner ‘to its present form ? 
©! Lerd have mercy upon ‘us: it 
‘behoves ‘all its inhabitants' ‘to | 
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step lightly, if. such be its 
tenuity and substance. « Many 
philosophers: have written, and 
write yet, upon central fires. 
Mr Talboys is of opinion that 
the furnaces of the fiercest vol- 
cano are ‘scarcely five miles, if 


indeed so much, below the level 


of the sea. I never walk out 


mow but I think I am treading 


on puff-paste.  . Luckily’ for 
us, it is utterly impossible: that 
any mad speculator should pe- 
netrate even ten miles below 
the surface of the globe, so pro- 
digious is the quantity of ma- 
terials, much within that. dis- 
tance from us, which on receiv- 


ing the influence of: air ‘and 


moisture, would explode the ‘te- 
merity of his attempt. All the 
metals with which we are ac- 
quainted, my friend thinks, are 
soft in comparison with those 
substances which immediately, 
to the density of twelve or fif- 
teen miles, surround the con- 
cavity of our earth. Solidity 
would have rendered: it less 
buoyant, less subject to the 
laws of attraction, and ninety- 
nine parts in the hundred, of its 
whole substance, would have 
been created (which nothing is) 
in vain. I dare not enter into 
these disquisitions; and little 
more am I disposed to réfer 
again to the subject of: my last 
letter. But, Omy dearMr 
Drew! it indeed would gia- 
tify me -highly/:to. see the 
world anglicise a little ; to! see 
industry and: the arts and ‘s¢i- 
ences raising up Nature in this 
country from ‘her torpor’ and 
deerepitude; © to get” three 
hundred miles of ‘pestilential 
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‘marshes restored to health and 
cultivation, and the human sink 
‘of more pestilential capitals 
poured forth to fertilize them. 
Along the whole of this coast 
are the ruins of towns and cities, 
some of which flourished for 
many centuries, and might have 
flourished for many more, if 
the: furious jealousy .of Rome 
had not depopulated and de- 
stroyed them. » Noxious air 
was: the consequence, not. the 
cause of their decay. | The 
very motion and fire of steam- 
engines’ would bestir and reno- 
vate the atmosphere; the ne- 
cessity: of opening the dense 
entangled woods for the supply 
of fuel, and the number of 
habitations. which would be 
constructed for this purpose, 
and for the convenience of com- 
merce and travelling, would 
presently change the most de- 
solate and dreary part of Italy 
into a scene of activity and de- 
light. ‘There is more oak timber 
of fine growth within fifteen 
miles of this projected rail-road 
of mine, than there is in the 
united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. What an 
advantage might we make of it, 
rendering Malta our arsenal 
and dockyard! Your remark 
about the Freneh: is undeniable. 
-They never were great ; never 
had tle seeds) of greatness in 
them.» But» Italy ‘has passed 
under: many, forms of it, and 
(although not uninterruptedly ) 
for nearly two tliousand years, 
reckoning: together her ancient 
and. modern, prosperity; and, 
othe instant the pressure is re- 
meveds:from her, she will 
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spring’ afresh into her lofty 
station, aulot vioy 
Non meus hic sermo est : 
but, regarding the event, all 
the elderly think it may be, and 
all the younger swear it shall 
Pardon my _ recurrencé , to 
what is. no longer a specula- 
tion; be assured I rely entirely 
on your judgment ; and believe 
me ever, 
Dear Mr Drew, 
Your obliged and_ faithful 
servant, sf 
J. J. P. Rarkes. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
My Lady, 

He is a shabby fellow, this 
oe Talboys. The most 
ic would dress for my Album, 
as he calls it, is three meagre 
morsels. However, he does 
assure me (now he has assu- 
rance enough for a dozen of 
poets) that they are all three ‘of 
the right sort, and will catch 
like wildfire, have a run: like 
a rail-road, and take like): a 
pretty nun at a masquerade. , 

“ Only make twenty. more 
such, Mr Stivers,” said he, 
“and you may carry your 
book to market, fill. your 
pocket, eat your way into:the 
best houses, and be acknow- 
ledged the crack poet and prime 
lion of the season.” | 

I believe he was quizzing 
me; but another and. graver 
man, the Rev. Mr Pettigrew, 
said, ‘There is probably mere 
truth in the matter than either 
of you are aware of. I can,ds- 
sure you, Mr Stivers; that 
poetry of this nature ‘is,-quite 
the rage, although it »mayi-ap- 
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ear to some people too much 
ike a wash-leather glove, 
damp, dirty, but. fitting any 
fingers by its fluid softness and 
untenacious flexibility. You 
may expect the whole brother- 
hood against you, in the begin- 
ning. Never mind if they 
throw you down; the very 
same men who have trampled 
on you while unpopular, will 
hoist you on their shoulders at 
the first shout of the rabble. 
Your preface must not exceed 
fifty pages; in which moderate 
space you must contrive to 
censure all your contempora- 
ries; or, if you fear to be stig- 
matized for ingratitude, omit 
the names of those poets who 
may have rendered you any 
service. This is enough to 
establish your reputation for 
delicacy, while your censures 
are setting up for you the 
throne of criticism ; which, pro- 
vided the wood be strong- 
smelling, requires no great 
accuracy in the evenness of the 
legs. You must endeavour to 
make it plainly understood that 
you are unquestionably the 
greatest poet of the age; and, 


Beck. 
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my word for it, in the second 
edition you will be cried up as 
the greatest of any age since 
Shakspeare.” 

Mr Pettigrew is a sensible 
man, as you perceive, and I 
find no difficulty in taking his 
advice. 

I am, &c. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


My Lady, 

Ir has been decided that fewer 
than twenty small pieces are 
insufficient to make a volume. 
I shall certainly set about it, 
although my friends are paultr 
in their contributions. Althoug 
I must be as bold as a harlot in 
drawing my readers to me, yet 
(it seems) I must be modest 
and mincing in the title-page. 
And now, my Lady, what do 
you think it should be? 


Attempts at Simplicity 
by J: J: Stivers Esq: &ege Fc 


I am rather a practised hand in 
attempts at simplicity ; but how 
to manage these twenty pieces 
is enough to turn my brain. I 
send your Ladyship the first 
and second. 


A Tale. 
I said unto a little girl, 


‘¢ Is it a throstle or a merl 
That sings in yonder bush ?” 
“T do not know indeed,” said she, 
‘«¢ Exactly, whether it may be 
A what-d’-ye-call-him or a thrush.” 


I gave it over .. 


well I might . . 


Half-angry, disappointed quite, 
And, pushing her, said sharply, “ Tuck, O 
een little maid, thy apron up, 
ome .. never mind yon tramping tup .. 
Come, show me then the cuckoo” , 


= 
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Scarce had I spoken ere we heard 
That (afore-mentioned) two-toned bird . . 
The girl cried, ‘‘ I do think yon’s he!” 
Praises to thee, O Lord of Heaven! 
Who to our sinful world hast given 
A token of simplicity. 


Ah, surely it becomes the wise 

To blow away the mists that rise 
Around the child of humble station : 

This girl (her name is Beck) next spring 

Will aah grown quite another thing, 
And answer without hesitation. 


I was so pleased with what she said, 
I would have shared with her my bread 
For meat and beer inflame). 
“‘ Becky,” said I, ‘‘ step with me home ; 
I'll give ye a crust (I’ve eat the crumb’’). 
I asked her, and she came. 


Perhaps, in what I spake on beer, 

Some there are who may think me queer, 
But I have always found, 

Sure as I passed the second pint, 

So sure my eyes began to squint, 
So sure my head turn’d round. 





An Ectoave or Canton. 
(The idea of this Ecloque was supplied by the Captain of an 
East-Indiaman. ) 
I met a little boy on the canal, 
And he was singing blythely fal-de-ral. 
This little boy was singing all alone 
The words a sailor taught him at Canton, 
For sailors from far countries often sing, 
And lads in China pick up saying, 
Now Heaven has placed it high mid human joys 
To talk with elf-lock girls aid ragged boys. 
When one or other of these gems I see, 
I never miss my opportunity. 
At the first glimpse of this same singing lad, 
I was resolved to puzzle him, egad ! 
But as it happened to turn out, you'll see 
The singing lad, tho’ simple, puzzled me. 


‘“* Have you a father?” 
«¢ Plenty,” he replied. 


‘6 A mother?” 
“ She was yesterday a, bride.” 
66 A brother?” 
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‘6 One too many.” 


“6 Any sister ?” 


‘6 She's dead; I never (till you named her ) mist her. 
At these quick answers (in due course) I smiled, 
And tapped the shoulder of the clever child. 


There was a lack of sensibility ; 


‘Nevertheless, it soon occurred to me, 


Which, —s off my fingers from his shoulder, 
0 


I prayed to 


d he might acquire when older ; 


Or, if vouchsafed not at the sight of sorrow, 
He might have credit, and, when needful, borrow. 


‘© Alas! but twain survive the girl!” 
‘s Yes; three,” he answered. 


I said.. 


‘© How so? one is dead.” 


‘¢ Youreckon me for nothing then !” 


he cried, 


Or that fine puppy paunched to feast the bride. 





_ I found a little flower, so small 

_ I doubted were it flower at all, 
But on the same ditch side 

I soon found more, and each of 


them 


Had under it its leaves and stem... 


A flower then ! undenied ! 


To give a true account of this, 
Requires a poet’s fire, I wis, 

A poet’s fire have I. 
‘¢ Come to me, pretty flower !” 


I said... 


Methought the shy one shook its head... 
“¢ Can’t you? let me, then, try.” 


One leg across the ditch then went, 
My back toward the firmament, — 


y head. toward the flower, 


My right hand grasped its slender figure. 


(But who on earth could wish it 
I mused for half an hour. 


bigger !) 


‘¢O gentle one!” said I, “ too little 
For dewdrop or for cuckoo spittle, 


What is thy name, I wonder! 


O happy ! o’er such flowers as thou 


Iris may love to bend her bow, 


But Jove ne’er shakes his thunder.” 


A sudden thought now seized my mind .. . 
‘‘ T am resolved,” said I, * to find 


My tiny flower a story ;” 
And such, believe me, as shall 


give 


Both flower and poet, while they live, . 


And after, loads of glory. 





Ay 
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Thou art as blue as blue can. be... 
Granted . .. well, now then let me see, 
_. Who gave thee all this blueness ! 
It surely comes from Heaven alone 
Higher than yonder starry zone, 

‘ar higher than the moon is. 














Fancy, bold Fancy, urge thy flight, 
Ur eit beyond vik intety light,” 
nto the court of Jove. 
And there is ‘not on earth a court 
Which will not sign’ the true report 
Of what was seal’d above. 


) Juno, and Jove, one hapless day, 
At dinner, in the month,of May, 
Fell into disagreement : 
<¢ What do you mean by that?” cried he, 
And just as resolutely xs 
(Akimbo) askt what he meant. 


He threw at her his knife and fork, 
And up she started like a cork 
From sodafied Champagne 
‘¢ You’ve missed me, fusty, fumbling knave,” 
Cried Juno, ‘and by Styx shall have 
(Mind now !) your own again.” 


With all the spirit of a wife 

And Goddess, forth.she sent the knife ... 
It cut thro’ curl and curl. 

Glad to escape so well, did Jove 

Seek upon earth some gentler love 
(Tis said) and prettier girl. 















He knew not that his blow had split 

From the blue sky that little bit 
Which fell on earth, my flower. 

It carried on its way one hair 

Of Juno, and hung quivering there, 
And hangs so to this hour. 








Dearest ! a name thou hast, no doubt, 
Although I cannot find it out; 

Well! since such case thou art in, ' 
I am resolved, from this day forth, 
From east to west, from south to north, 

Men call thee Betty Martin. 









I have filled my sheet; but I am told it will never do for 
will not forget that I have a printing. 
\, piece to transcribe, although I . Tam &e, 
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MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
My friend and coadjutor, as 
Mr Pettigrew calls Talboys, 
laid down an Italian poet on 
his knee the other day,. and 


began to write on a scrap of 
paper what your Ladyship will 


see below. I asked him for it: 
and he said I was welcome 
to it. 


Orlando, when he was beside 

Himself (says Ariosto) cried . . : 

‘‘ Stop, gentle Sir! my horse lies dead, 

Pray will you give me yours instead ? 

Come, swap him, swap him! why so squeamish ? 
Fore Gad! he has no other blemish.” 

One to the sages of the stable 

Somewhat indeed exceptionable ; 

But a mere fancy in a poet, 

And half who judge him never know it. 


He wrote these verses in 
a very few minutes: so a very 
few thanks are due for them. 
However, he assured me that he 
spent above a couple of hours 
on each of the other poems. As 
there are seven or eight scratch- 
ings out, his hand can be but 
little in: let us hope he may 
improve by practice. I have 
a good mind to make the most 


-of the matter, and to print 


what is scratched out as well as 
what is substituted. Mr Tal- 
boys says it is very much in 


fashion, and I may do as I 


like. I am &e. 
MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
My Lady, 


Orren and often have I heard 
your Ladyship say, ‘ Stivers ! 
we may take liberties with our 
friends.” 

Assured oti this point by so 
high an autliority, I just lifted 
the lid of Mr Talboy’s writing- 
desk, and transcribed these 
lines :-— 


The clouds, o’erladen, throw their burdens down 
On mountain-tops: Man seeks the humble seéiie 


When the heart’s labour wants its 
Would run for its refreshment. 


use, when tears 
entle maid ! 


Disturb them not, nor check them, but permit 
Their course before thee, bidding it flow on 
Softly, and warm’d by thy celestial smile. 


I have looked again into the 
desk of my contributor, and 
can find nothing more: even 
this may not a worth the 
trouble, in its present rude 
state. If your yship can 
conveniently get them served 
up in a Sonnet by any clever 


hand, J. J. Stivers is not the 

man to grudge géitig’ as far as 

three shillings. Should there 

scatcely be quite enough of 

them, a few may be taken from 

the others and never be missed. 
lam &e. 
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MR TALBOYS TO MR RAIKES. 

Sir, 

It is not difficult to amass a 
thousand proofs of the injustice 
and ignominy to which the 
English have lately been ex- 
posed in Tuscany. 

Mr Jackson, late a Captain 
in the Eighteenth regiment of 
Dragoons, was passing the 
— in a gig, accompanied 
by his wife, when he saw an 
Italian groom leading a refrac- 
tory horse. He drew in, and 


wished to take the side of the - 


oom, rather than of the led 
norse, which the groom, think- 
ing his skill and dexterity were 
questioned, resented with much 
abusive language, and, not 
content with this display of his 


Tuscan, followed up the car-. 


riage, and dealt several blows 
indiscriminately, some of which 
the lady escaped only by lower- 
ing her head. Complaint was 
made to various commissaries, 
for he was sent by one to 
another, and all neglected to 

unish or examine or appre- 
frend the offender; and the 
Chargé ad Interim, Mr Edge- 
cumb, said he could do nothing 
in the business. If an English- 
man had been guilty of such 
an action, he would have been 
immediately sent out of Tus- 
cany, not without a torrent of 
abuse and impudence. 

A coachman of Mr Landor 
being dismissed, drew a dagger 
in the presence of the domes- 
tics, and swore that he would 
murder one or other of the 
family before he left the pre- 
mises. He was seen late at 
night within a few paces of the 
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house. Mr Landor gave in 
formation to the Podesta at 
Fiesole, near which town his 
villa is situated, and to the 
President of the Buon Governo. 
No notice was taken. Soon 
afterwards his neighbour, for- 
merly a vendor of prints and 
pone He now an attaché to 
the French Legation, made a 
claim relative to a watercourse, 
which led to some depositions 
on oath, contradicted by six 
witnesses on oath, before a 
notary public, and by Mr Lan- 
dor and his family. The attaché 
wrote a challenge, which the 
friends of Mr Landor said 
could not be accepted from a 
= labouring under 80 
eavy and attested an accu- 
sation. It was couched in ra- 
ther odd terms, threatening to 
come to the house with arms; 
when he knew that such a 
threat could only terrify the 
children, and only hurt the 
mother, whom he had seen 
subject to convulsions from the: 
slightest cause, and suffering 
from an affection of the nerves 
which endangered her exist- 
ence, and for which alone Mr 
Landor was induced to purchase 
his residence in ‘Tuscany. 
Prince Corsini and the Pre- 
sident of the Buon Governo 
had probably formed a plan, 
and, seeing it fail, gave an order 
for Mr Landor to leave Tus- 
cany within an hour, though 
he had violated no law, and no 
order of the government, and 
showed no displeasure at the 
erson who had violated the: 
ae more than once in this 


very particular, and who had 























disobeyed the order ‘(serious or 
not) of the Presidente del 
Buon Governo. 

An attaché of the French 
Legation, a little while before, 
though a man of unimpeached 
honour and quiet demeanor, 
was sent out of Tuscany for 
being a second in a duel; but 
it may be supposed that he had 
rendered no_ services to the 
Tuscan government. — 

Cases of tyranny there may 
have been more atrocious, but 
of naked, unblushing, aggres- 
sive injustice never was one 
beyond it. The French Mi- 
nister himself, the Count de 
Garay, told Don Neri Corsini, 
that if Mr Landor was sent 
out of Tuscany, he would ac- 
company him. The threat of 
a French minister has far 

eater effect than the expostu- 
lations of an English one. 
The order to leave Florence 
within the hour, was given, 
that Mr Landor might not 
apply to the Granduke, as 
he had done two years before. 
His letter is in the hands of 
many, the copy having been 
stolen with many other papers, 
and shown about to prove his 
disrespect to his superiors. A 
literal translation of it may not 
be unacceptable to you. 

Highness! I am by the di- 
rection of my studies, unable 
to write a Supplication, and, 
were I able, I would rather die. 
I ask for justice ; and under the 
son of Ferdinand, and the 
Grandson of Peter Leopold, I 
am sure tofind it. I have lived 


eleven years in Tuscany; in 
Tuscany my children 


were 
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born; and from Tuscany I am 
to be expelled by an order of 
the President of the Buon 
Governo. The only motive for 
this violence is, that being 
robbed of my plate, I expressed 
with too much reason the feeble 
hope I entertained of recover- 
ing it. The President, on an- 
other occasion, when I was 
robbed of a valuable picture, 
comported himself in a manner 
quite unworthy of an elevated 
magistrate, and _ threatened 
what he now thinks to execute, 
“if I troubled the Courts of 
Justice with such paultry 
business.” At last comes the 
order: and what order? to 
leave Tuscany in three days; 
during which time examinations 
are being made of the sus- 
pected, and my presence is re- 
quisite to convict or to acquit 
them. Supposing (as I do) 
that the recovery of the pro- 
perty is impossible, are three 
days sufficient for this? ’ Cer- 
tainly not: but it appears that 
the guardian of the Tuscan 
laws is quite unconscious of it. 


‘Be it so: I have then all the 


furniture of twenty-two rooms, 
many pictures, some marble 
busts, some ancient and valua- 
ble books, and others given me 
as marks of esteem and respect 
by the first literary characters 
of the age. These are not to 
be packed up in three days, 
nor the cases made for them ; 
and without my presence, the 
more valuable part of them 
would be ruined. It is very 
pardonable in the President of 
the Buon Governo to be igno- 
rant of this, and very natural in 


























shim to be indifferent to it :. but, 
isir,,you who aspire with the 
fairest title to stand among the 
writers of impartial history, and 
who (Iyhope) are destined to 
adorn its pages, will not learn 
‘without displeasure of an action, 
committed in your name, wor- 
thy of Algiers or Constantino- 
ple, and which after some few 
months will no longer be tole- 
rated even there. 

If Iam to leave Tuscany in 
three days I must go without 
my linen, which is sent away 
about once in the fortnight, and 
which is ‘washed four or five 
miles off: and I know neither 
the name of the place nor of 
the laundress. This indeed 
would appear a paultry consi- 
deration to the President of the 


Buon Governo, who probably - 


has little to do with washing, 
little knowledge or conception 
of the quantity sent for that 
purpose in a fortnight by a 
numerous English family, and 
little care or concern that an 
industrious and indigent woman 
brings it back to a deserted 
house, and loses the fruits of 
her labour. 

Surely such expedition as the 
President’s can only be neces- 
sary in cases of CODAPIEAY or 
turbulence. Now, Highness! 
I take no interest whatever in 
the affairs of Italians: I visit 
none of them: I admit none of 
them within my doors: I never 
go to the gaminghouse, to the 
coffeehouse, to the theatre, to 
the palace, or to the church: 
where then and with whom 
am I likely to be guilty of con- 
_Spiracy and treason? And so 
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little am I turbulent, that I did 
not think my plate, however 
valuable, and the last of it, 
worth a bustle or even an in- 
quiry. I told the Police that I 
denounced the fact to them, 
only because I considered it to 
be my duty to conceal no of- 
fence committed under my roof, 
and that I never expected to. 
recover by their vigilance, the 
slenderest portion of my pro- 
erty. Sir! I leave Tuscany, 
but not in three days. The 
health of my wife (Doctor 
Cassini can inform you) and 
my own honour, equally but 
not more dear to me, will de- 
tain me somewhat longer. I 
go, carrying with me the con- 
solatory idea that I never have 
violated the laws; that I have 
spoken of the Prince with 
respect, and written of his 
jather, as he himself must often 
have thought and perhaps may 
write hereafter. 


Walter Savage Landor. 
Palazzo Giugni, 15th April 1829. 


TO PRINCE ROSPIGLIOSI, 
(with the note above). 


Prince, I place the enclosed 
in the hands of a humane and 
just man, of a prudent and 
faithful minister. It interests 
the sovereign much, me little; 
but for what little it does inte- 
rest me, I have a request to © 
make, at once novel and easy ; 
which is, that you will present 
it without a single word of*re- 
commendation. ‘ue 

I have the. honour to be 

&e. 
W S. Landor, 
D 
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Mr Landor took no steps 
whatever with our minister in 
Tuscany: he made no com- 
laint, he asked no protection, 
e mentioned the fact to no- 
body but his solicitor in the 
prosecution for the recovery of 
the plate, telling him that the 
Police had probably found it, 
since they were so urgent in 
sending him out of the way. 
But Lord Normanby, Sir Ro- 
bert Lawley and Mr St John 
heard the story, and without 
the knowledge of Mr Landor, 
went in the greatest-haste to 
Don Neri Corsini, represented 
to him the respectability of Mr 
Landor, and added a hint on 


the precipitancy and severity of 


the sentence, for such they 
called it. They perceived that 


Don Neri was exceedingly in-— 


censed against the injured man, 
and knew well that no public 
offence, no offence committed 
against a mere subaltern and 
dependent, could produce this 
intense and implacable com- 


motion. They could do no-- 


thing with him: but Mr Lan- 
dor’s letter had its due effect 
upon his master. 
The Granduke immediately 
ve commands that Mr Lan- 
or should remain unmolested, 
but his ministers did not obey 
them. Mr Landor neither 
knew nor heeded this. He 
remained thirteen days at Flo- 
rence, then went to the baths 
of Lucca, and having stayed 
there one month, returned to 
Florence. He was met in the 


streets by a person in office,. 


who looked amazed, and, after 
congratulating him, inquired 


(since the ministers were in- 
dignant and outrageous at 
his appeal to the Granduke) 
‘ Who had recalled him?” 
He replied “My family” .. 
not knowing that the Granduke 
had actually done it; and re- 
solved in case of violence to in- 
sist upon a refuge and asylum 
in the House of the British mi- 
nister, as is always done when 
such outrages are committed 
against British subjects in other 
parts of the Levant. | , 
He was informed from the 
best authority that Corsini and 
the President would never for- 
give their signal defeat, and 
would soon avenge it. They 
were forced to wait, two years, 
and could only wreak their 
vengeanee thro the breach of 


their own institutions. The — 


French minister met them in 
it, and made them retire with 
shame and confusion. It is 
probable that henceforward all 
the English will place them- 
selves under his protection. 
Among slaves fear generates 
respect; and strong words pa- 
ralize weak minds. My paper 
will hold nothing more, and to 
say the truth, my dear sir, I 
have other and more pleasant 
thoughts for the remainder of 
the evening. 
Very sincerely your’s 
Epwarp TaL.poys. 


Vice Admiral Donelly, Co- 
lonel Oakes of the Guards, and 
Mr Apthorpe, the Clergyman 
who officiates at Florence, live 
in the Square of Ogni-Santi, 
situated in the great thorough- 
fare to the Parade of the Ca- 
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scine. There stands a dead wall 
at one extremity which not only 
hides the Arno and the beauti- 
ful hills on the other side, but 
serves for those indecent ex- 

osures attendant on all the 

estorations in Europe. The 
French, not indeed too particu- 
lar in these matters, had however 
prohibited them in Florence, 
and signally in this frequented 
part of it. The delicacy and 
generosity of these gentlemen 
were so far excited, that they 
joined in a memorial to the 
President ofthe Buon Governo, 
offering to remove the wall at 
their expense, to substitute an 
iron palisade, and to place in 
the middle of the Square the 
Centaur of Giovanni da Bo- 
logna, one of the finest, if the 
not the very finest work, of the 
greatest among modern statua- 
ries. It has been removed from 
lane to lane, and is now going 
to decay in the lowest and 
wettest and closest part of 
Florence. The President did 
not deign to return any answer 
whatever to these gentlemen : 
a certain proof that any offer 
to do public good in Tuscany, 
even with inert matter, is looked 
upon suspiciously. Perhaps 
this fact gave rise to the story 
about the Foreigner, and the 
new street: perhaps the Minis- 
ter of Justice put it into the 
mouth of the minister of Truth, 
in order to make every other 
seem incredible. The story 
of Spinella I believe has no 
other foundation than this; 
although, if any such project 
jeer surely ’tis a more magni- 

cent one and greatly more 
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easy of execution than that pro- 
jected by the French govern- 
ment) were offered to the con- 


sideration of the Rulers, it not 


only would be discountenanced, 
but treated with as much dis- 
regard, disdain and insolence, 
as that recently offered by these 
distinguished Englishmen, 

I have related, Sir, only what 
everybody knows here; only 
what has passed within these 
few weeks. Judge then how 
much interest, how much inso- 
lenceandtyranny,have probably 
been exercised against the hum- 
bler and weaker portion of our 
countrymen. A servant, who 
had sought redress in vain, said 
to another, “ Ah Thomas! we 
poor dogs are come to a sad 
pass when even the sheep 
worry us. I did not know that 
our Italian fellow servants car- 
ried licenses in their pockets, 
to rob other than the master, 
the mistress, the children, and 
the governess. And must they 
draw knives too, to defend 
their honour ?” 

This reminds me of what 
happened a few months ago. An 
Englishman who came _ into 
Tuscany to undertake the busi- 
ness of straw hats, employed 
some hundreds of the poor in 


the manufacture of them. His 
name was Eade. He was per- 
sonable and_ athletic: he 


young men feared him, the 
young women had more cou- 
rage. ‘There was a little dance 
a short distance from his resi- 
dence. He went, and chose 
for his partner a girl whom he 
had advised against an impru- 
dent choice. She appears to 
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have.taken the advice into con- 
sideration. Her lover was there, 
and was seen at first fo speak 
in avery earnest manner to two 
friends of his, and afterwards to 
throw some animated glances 
at the partner of his chosen. 
Mr Eade, in his return home, 
was followed by him and his 
two friends. About a hundred 
yards from his own door he was 
assailed and stabbed by them, 
in three parts of the body. His 

yreat coat was found in the 
middle of the road. . It is sup- 


posed he had thrown it aside, to 


fight them with his fist. For 
his stick was found also on the 
other side of the hedge. In 


due time three: persons were 
apprehended; in due time ac- 
quitted ;' m*due time they be- 


gin again. ©. '* | 

Mr Apthorpe, the clergyman 
who ‘ officiates in the English 
Chapel, was robbed of his plate. 
He was informed that he might 
hear of it at the Monte di 
Pieta, a place established by 
government for people in dis- 
tress, to pawn their goods at 
the full value. He went to 
this office and found his plate. 
But it was not allowed him to 
know the name of the thief, 
nor to recover any part of his 
property, unless he paid rather 
more than what his silversmith 
said it was worth ; and if he had 
taken it, he would not only 
have been obliged to pay this 
money, but likewise to remu- 
nerate a gang of police officers 
for giving him the information. 
From this fact, and fifty similar 
that could«be adduced, it’ is evi- 


dent that the Monte di. Pieta , 
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at Florence instead of being a 
charitable institution, is merely 
a receptacle for stolen goods, 
under the protection of the 
Government. It was esta- 
blished to keep from immedi- 
ate famine those who had lost 
all their money in the lottery, 
and that they might have more 
to put into it. 


MR RAIKES TO THE REV. MR 
DREW. ; 


My dear Friend, 
ForMERLy all the Grandukes 
of Tuscany, even the very 
worst, not only allowed, but 
invited, those who had any 
complaint to make against their 
ministers, to come forward and 
present it in person. In our 
own days the late Granduke 
Ferdinand did the same; the 
Duchess of Lucca, the Duchess 
of Parma, the Duke of Mo- 
dena _ himself, continue the 
practice. But the ministers of 
the Granduke Leopold of 'Tus- 
cany daily violate the best 
usage of the country, and upon 
many occasions have intercept- 
ed and obstructed the benefi- 
cence of their master. I do 
not believe any Englishman 
would obey an order of theirs 
to depart from this city within 
the hour; but the order. has 
been given. Where there is 
no respectability, no public 
virtue, no private honour, there 
might at least be (one would 
think) some respect, some obe- 
dience to the ‘Prince. 

_ If the present system con- 
tinues, few English will choose 
Florence for their residence. 
We spend in the city about 











six thousand crowns daily, 
which is double of what is spent 
in it by all the ministers and 
all the nobility, numerous as it 
is. The greater part of these 
live chiefly on the rents we pay 
them for their lodgings: many 
of the remainder procure a 
scantier meal from the gaming 
table and the cards. Those 
strangers who play are not 
liable to be molested, because 
they leave money in. the 
country, and do not send intel- 
ligence out. Mr Tallboys says 
that many an Englishman here 
has had reason to repeat the 
hemistich of Ovid, 
Cur conscia lumina feci ? 


The Austrians have reason to 
be vigilant in Lombardy ; but, 
conscious that they are a great 
and powerful people, » they 
never condescend to those petty 
vexations which those who pos- 
sess authority m smaller states 
are perpetually committing. 

' While I was’ sailing on the 
Lake of. Como, I could not 
but ‘think how different would 
have been the condition of all 
Italy, if the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus had not been infected 
by that pestilential fever which 
annually ravages its upper 
shore: Terror and despair had 
seized every heart in Lom- 
bardy; excepting those few 
which liberty and reason had 
fortified, and the towns on the 
Larius'were deserted. But it 
appears to be: the decree of 
Providence -that when Italy 
is aroused, it is only to: lie the 
lower for it. Her popular com- 
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motions, like her earthquakes, 
shake a parish or two; and the 
people on the morrow set about 
their ordinary work again, ‘as if 
nothing had occurred ‘the day 
before. : won 

Tam &e. °* 


TERESA LAURETTA BRUCHI TO 
MR TALLBOYS. | 
Most illustrious Signor, 
Your venerated leaf does in- 
finite honour to your most 
humble servants; altho in, this 
facenda my husband: is desirous 
to count for nothing. We have 
indeed had. the’ greatest ‘offers 
made. for ‘our beloved and fa- 
vorite daughter Seréna, -but 
something seems-to have told 
us that we were to wait. for 
your Illustrious Signory, There- 
fore we did wait, and-are re- 
warded for our obedience to 
the decrees of the Madonna, 
Your Illustrious. Signory, ‘is 
pleased to manitest Her inten- 
tions to waive the ceremony of 
dower. In fact, our family. is 


not what it was formerly when 
the Bruchi had half: Mugello: 
not that we are much’ below 


what we were; for my hus- 
band’s half-brother is fattore* 
to Conte Guidi, formerly Lord 
of Mugello, and who has still a 
fattoria there worth a thousand 
crowns a year. The Conte 
Guidi has, not the fattore, but 
it is-muchthe same. However 
where there are four children it 
requires a principality to give a 
dower. Marchese Nomi degli 
Squarcialupi would have taken 
the Serena with eight hundred 
crowns: we.offered seven hun- 
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dred, when Providence inter- 
posed, and threw the pen, 
ready for the signature, back 
again into the inkstand. 

I glory to protest myself, 
most Illustrious Signor, 

Her humble servant 

From my house 
Teresa L. Brucui. 


SERENA BRUCHI TO MR TALL-~ 
BOYS. 


Signor Odoardo ! 


Mama tells me I may answer 
your letter. I do not know 
what to say to it, Signor 
Odoardo! You tell me you 
love me very much: I would 
give the world if I might tell 
ou that I love you very much. 

ut I must not indeed, though 
mama says I may write what 
I think proper. This is one 
of the things that are not pro- 
per; and there are a great 
many others, as you will hear 
whenever you let Canonico 
Rospone (the best confessor in 
all Saenns) tell you them. 
I am quite ashamed: my face 
burns: I do not know whether 
it is the thought of any of these 
or the thought of writing to 
you, or the thought of any- 
thing else .. tho indeed in- 
deed I did not think of any- 
thing else, my Signor Odo- 
ardo! Mama says you may 
come: but you must only come 
when she is in the house. If 
you do [I must run into my 
room and lock the door. [ 
take it very kind of you to 
write verses about my ame- 
thyst. Isend you a little knot 
of violet with a gagia in the 
middle, all from my uncle’s 


house, brought by Geppone. 
You ask me in your prett 
verses, when your heart will 
be free. This frightens me. 
What! is it not free? I 
thought it was. You should 
not love me then. If it is not 
free, I have so little practice I 
cannot tell really when it will 
be; for it is Mama that always 
looks into the Almanack. But 
come and ask her, for I shall 
be very sad if it is long. 

I am, Signor Odoardo, 
Her very Humble Servant, 
From Mama’s House, 

SERENA Brvcul. 


THE FATTORE RAPI TO SIG- 
NORA TERESE LAURETTA 
BRUCHI. 

Signora, 
Tuat beast, my half-brother, 
has committed another great 
beastiality. He has left you 
to dispose of the hand, as the 
man calls it, of the Serena. 
I don’t approve of it, and won’t 
approve of it; for unless she 
marries where there is money 
in the chest, how am I ever to 
get back again the hundred 
and twelve scudi you owe me? 
Beside, where are your en- 
trails? would you give the 
wench to the devil? If the 
sposo were a Christian it would 
be something. A thief may 
pick pockets at the gate of 
Paradise, and get in: an as- 
sassin may stab under the cross, 
and then kiss it: but the man 
who is no Christian, what can 
he do? who will hear him, 
em or Saintess? he must 
stink away again among the 
kicks a pinches of” the 




















righteous, until the devil claims 
him as his birthright. To be 
sure, that is no affair of the 
Serena’s; but suppose he be- 
witches her, what then? That 
is an affair of her’s, it beseems 
me. Mind me; I will have 
the wench over here. She 
may sleep with old Domenica, 
who has one eye open all 
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night where young folks are. 
I have sent Geppone and the 
cart. Put her in, and I will 
find her both man and money. 

From me Fatrore Rapt, 
Guiseppe of the late Guiseppe, 

at my house, 

this thirteenth day of october, 

year from the blessed Incarnation, 
1830. 





THE TALE OF THE GARDEN BOWER AT AMALFI. 


A BAND of pilgrims sat at fall 
of evening in a garden bower 
at Amalfi, looking reverently 
at the fair sky above, and the 
placid sea beneath them; and 
as night drew on, seasonin 
the coming darkness wit 
friendly talk and apt stories. 
One of these, though it may 
not be the best, is here written 
down. 

Gentle reader, should this 
story please thee, she who 
wrote it will treasure your ap- 
prove’ in the store-house of her 

eart, amidst the sweet and 
pleasant memories there gar- 
nered up. 





My old gown—that plum- 
coloured damask that was my 
gyegmnatnes 778 not yet in 
the loom, when the thing hap- 
pened which I am now going 
to relate to you. Here is a 
spot under the hanging vines 
from which we can. see the 
bright stars and the blue sea, 
through the light foliage of our 
Pergola. Now, Rinaldo, come 
within the porch; and you, 


Fiammetta, cease twining 
those flowers with your fingers : 
and Beatrice, hush your idle 
humming, and sit down on the 
stone bench beside the Lady 
Geraldine and her dear mother; 
while the brother, Cavalier 
Leonardo, and Goffredo, will, 
with the good Padre, guard 
our bower oe all intruders. 

I have not far to go for 
my story, for it was there, 
upon that hill, above whose ' 
edge the moon is at this mo- 
ment rising, that there dwelt a 
man who had come to the place 
a stranger, and seemed as if he 
wished to continue so, for he 
never went out by daylight, 
but when night came, it mat- 
tered not whether the moon 
shone, or the stars, or neither 
—there he: was always to be 
seen by those who looked for 
him, descending the stone 
stairs, whose nie steps you 
can barely see by the pale 
light that just now falls on 
them, exactly one hour before — 
the day breaks, or returning 
homewards wrapped, summer 
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and winter, m ‘his large cloak, 
with the brim of his broad hat 
slouched over his face, exactly 
as the first red streak appeared 
in' the western sky. 

The: peasants of the hamlet 
below the rocks were poor 
fishers, and had not time to be 
curious; but their wives had; 
and often the talk among them 
was, that he who lived inthe 
lone house between: the hills 
was a wicked man, if he was 
one at vall, which «was much 
doubted ; for) two! or three of 
‘those gossips, bolder than ‘the 
rest, ‘had one: night ventured 
up before /his walking hour, as 
far as the lonesome spot where 
the single pine tree spreads 
itself out against the heavens 
—that pine tree to whose right 
you ‘see the evening star and 
the soft cloud near it. Well, it 
was there: that: those women 
halted, for none dared to ven- 
ture into the dark gully where 
the house stood ; and that night 
the building and all about it 
was as black as pitch; and 
though the moon shone bright- 
ly, and the windows were all 
wide open, no \ray entered 
through the openings. 

But while the women won- 
dered at this, suddenly light 
broke out from within it, and 
every cranny from the roof to 
the ground was illuminated as 
if by witchcraft. The women 
seeing this trembled, and some 
felt the gripe of .claws on their 


-Shoulders, others a dull whis- 
-pering in| theirears, and so 
losing their footing from terror, 
ithey rolled: rather: than’ ran 
(down ‘the =hill, and once-safely 
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within their dwellings, ‘would 
no longer venture in the ‘bad 
man’s path, for they now little 
doubted that he had dealings 
with the dead or the evil one.’ 
It happened one night, that 
a boy who had been out fishing 
with his father, staid behind 
him, to set part of the tackle 
to rights, while the father and 
his comrade went up the rocks 
with their fish. It had been a 
hard-working day with the lad, 
and while he rested a little im 
the bottom of the boat; the tide 
swayed it gently backwards 
and forwards, with ‘a drowsy 
movement, to whose influence 
he at length gave way, sinking 
down upon a heap of nets, and 
soon forgetting in his heavy 
sleep, the hard blow or the no 
supper that: was sure to await 
his idleness when he got home. 
How long he slept, Hinew not, 
but when he awoke it was still 
dead night; there was no moon, 
and the stars were pale, as if 
the morning was not far off. 
But there was no morning or 
sign of it; still it was light 
enough to discern a sail that 
glided forward froma distance, 
and seemed to make’ for the 
wa of rock under which his 
oat was anchored... As: it 
neared the shore, the noise of 
oars was heard, and the boy, 
whose ear: was shaped to this 
music, : fancied ‘they: divided 
the waters witha strange sound, 
such as he had never heard 
before ‘from oars..'He was a 
hardy «boy, ‘but! he: :ttembled, 
and kept close without knowir 
why. As ‘he lay cowering wit 
his eyes, just raised above: -the 
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rim of the boat, he saw to his 
amazement, as the unknown 
vessel shot into the creek, that 
a. woman steered—a tall, pale 
woman, for so she appeared 
through the veil that covered 
her, and then he thought it 
‘was the veil which was white, 
and that what he had taken 
for a face might be its folds. 

. Be that as it may, the boat 
seemed to stop in the waters, 
and the woman standing up- 
- in it, while her veil fell 
all round her down to her 
feet, said, in a voice still more 
strange than the sound of the 
oars, “Come below, Abidan; 
none see ;” and then the sound 
of footsteps was heard, and the 
stranger was seen by the boy 
to descend the mountain, and 
the boat with the pale woman 
at the helm, glided into a cave 
under the rocks, and neither 
that nor the manappeared again. 
The boy, when all was still, and 
neither voice nor oar was heard, 
stole from his -hiding~place, 
and crawled home with a death 
fear upon him; and it was not 
till he was within sight of his 
father’s cottage, that his heart 
warmed again into life. He 
told his story and found willing 
hearers; but labour has few 
leisure moments, and it was 
some nights: before any ‘of ‘the 
family had:time to watch the 
movements of the stranger. 

uly the: mean 'time a: young 
‘man who: was a’ native’ of 
yonder ‘hamlet ‘amidst ‘the 
rocks, but) who ‘had \sojourned 
long im distant lands, leading a 
wild: andy lawless ‘life, found 
osomething) in’ the: story which 


worked powerfully omhis fancy. 
He! was’ not a) common? man, 
though of common: breeding, 
and danger was to him delight; 
so he chose a night when’ the 
moon was up and rode alone in 
the, heavens;: a night still as 
death, except’ when the’ ripple 
of the»waves, or the cry of the 
sea fowl] startled its silence ; and 
down’ he stole to the shore, and 
seeking’ out the entrance of the 


-eavey hid himself closely within 


the ‘crevice of a rock that lay 
in ‘shadow: beside it.: ' He had 
not lain there long; when the 
drop: of oars was heard falling 
on ithe waters’ with a strange 
sound’ and measure.) It was 
the same sound which had 
made the boy quake, but: the 
man’s heart leaped joyfully. 
He peeped through the erevice 
and saw. ‘the | boat » approach 
with an odd motion, not as if 
the keel «divided the -waters, 
but as if it ram along: upon ‘the 
surface. There: was’ neither 
wave nor wind.’ The sea (as I 
have said) was as smooth: as 
glass, and -yet: the beat: was 
sometimes «raised up’ slowly, 
and then, asoit seemed,’ le 
down again; until its sail 
touched the surface of the 
water, and swept along it, ike 
the ‘wide wing of the seagull 
when' the storm is near. 3.) > 
At the helm —— tear 
—she stood up,‘and guiding it 
with ine hiked ext ihe 
other ‘towards ‘the | ‘shore,’ as* if 
to wave some ‘one tovher.' o>: As 
the boat approached, the:moon- 
shine fell‘about it} and? the #ea 
seemed ‘sown ‘withstars y “hut 
it ‘castono shadew,‘andithough 
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the sails were set, and the 
rowers plied their oars, and the 
e woman stood up at the 
elm, yet neither shadow of 
sail, or oar, or woman, was 
there, and the light of the 
moon played round the bark, 
and touched it on all sides. 
The man’s soul passed into 
his eyes; he neither spoke nor 
moved, he only gazed: the 
woman’s dress was heavy and 
dark, and gathered round her 
in thick felds, that seemed to 
cling to each other stonily ; 
her head had an Egyptian 
covering that bound her fore- 
head like a cloth, and over that 
fell the veil, with a monastic, 
yet strange effect, for it was 
rd to say whether the face 
was or was not seen through 
it, and yet there was a face, 
but it seemed dim, and like 
that of a statue; and as the 
man looked upon it, he again 
thought that it was nothing 
but the veil. . i 
“Come below, Abidan; none 
see ;” said the woman, in a 


voice that seemed to rise from 


the throat of death; and then 
footsteps were heard rapidly 
descending the rocks, and sink- 
ing behind them as if through 
an unseen path to the bottom 
of the cave; and the boat, shoot- 
ing by with bent sails, was pre- 
sently lost in the darkness. 
The man waited awhile, and 
then heard frightful shouts, 
and wild laughter, as if the 
dead were banquetting; and 
in there was silence, and 
the dash of the waters was 
heard dividing the stillness. 
Pietro (for that was the 


man’s name) would, in the 
boldness of his curiosity, have 
penetrated farther into the 
cave; but the sea filled it in 
all parts, and the sides being 
smooth left no a for the 
foot, or gap to crouch in. He 
was one well used to run rough- 
shod over danger without dread- 
ing a stumble, and his first 
thought was to swim in after 
the boat; but the total dark- 
ness and fierce yelling appalled 
even his bold spirit. Besides, 
he was a stranger to the cave, 
for he had left the country in 
his childhood, and since his 
return had never gone that 
way, being one of lonely and 
shut-up habits, seldom mixing 
with the people of the hamlet, 
avoiding their haunts on the 
shore or about the rocks, and 
when he wished for intercourse 
with man, going forth amongst 
the wild and_ reckless to 
seek «it. 

He waited an hour, still 
jammed within the crevice of 
the rock. The moon was gone, 
and the stars were paling and 
extinguishing’ one by one, but 
there was no daylight. Sud- 
denly he heard a rush forward, 
and the boat whirred by him, 
with the pale woman at the 
helm, and the sound of the 
dead oars on the water. He 
stole from his hiding-place, 
ascended the rock, and saw it 
fly off from the shore, all sails 
spread, all oars in movement, 
rushing forward like a storm, 
as if to escape from the light 
of the morning. But the 


black clouds were fast clearin 
into gray, and there were re 
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streaks appearing, and the air 
was freshening, and the faint 
twitter of the early bird was 
heard in the bushes, bidding its 
sweet good morrow to the 
young light, and still the boat 
was pressing sail, and driving 
onwards, and as it fled, it 
blackened, till the sails became 
sable black, and the woman at 
the helm became like a black 
spectre, with its grave clothes 
around it. For a time the 
boat seemed to rise between 
sky and sea, and then suddenly 
snking with a hollow plunge 
into the waters, was seen no 
more—the waters closed over 
it, eddied for a moment, and 
then were smooth again. But 
the shadow of a boat seemed to 
lie upon the quiet surface, with 
its sail, and oars, and rigging ; 
and the same were seen faintly 
in the sky, at first like a pale 
cloud, but diminishing to a 
speck, and then to nothing as 
day strengthened. 

It is a lonely hour, that one 
which comes before sunrise. If 
we are abroad, and find none 
stirring but ourselves, we seem 
to be alone in the world, and 
to have come before others, or 
staid too long behind them. 
But Pietro did not make this 
reflection ; his mind was too full 
to leave room for a thought 
about the solitude that sur- 
rounded him; yet when he ar- 
rived at the door of his cottage, 
and saw an unknown woman 
sitting on the ground before it, 
the loneliness of the hour 
struck him, and his excited 


imagination made her out to 
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be something more than the 
mendicant which he—had the 
sun shone boldly — would 
have believed her to be. What~ 
ever she was, she neither spoke 
nor raised her veil as he passed, 
but gathering her coarse hood 
about her face, rocked herself 
as in sorrow. 

Pietro entered the cottage, 
and closing the door, threw 
himself upon a bench, where 
he lay for some time plunged 
in thought, when suddenly 
raising his eyes he saw the 
same woman who had sat 
on the ground before his dwel- 
ling, standing beside him. 

it was now broad day, the 
sun shone brightly, and she 
seemed no more than a ei 
mon beggar; so—an wit 
her for Teektie the a of 
his musings—he bade her be- 
gone harshly, and then folding 
his arms sunk back into reflec- 
tion. But by and by a sha- 
dow passed before his fixed 
eyes, and again disturbed, he 
looked up, and there was the 
beggar standing at the case- 
ment and gazing in upon him. 

“ Begone,” Fe cried, ** va- 

rant: I have told you once 
pate that you ait get no- 
thing here ?” 

“Say it again,” said the 
woman in a low voice. 

‘‘ It is said,” replied Pietro, 
‘Sand if you do not go off 
speedily, rt shall find a way to 
send you.” 

The woman turned towards 
him, and without raising her 
hood, said, in the same low 
voice, ‘I will not curse you, 
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but may your next wish be 
fulfilled;” and then turned 
from the window. , 

That night some bold spi- 
rits, friends of Pietro’s, came 
down from the mountains on 
sport or business, and calling 
at his cottage, staid to eat of 
his fish, and drink of his flag- 
gon; the night was far spent, 
and as they sat round the frag- 
ments of their rough supper, 
telling such tales as memory 
or invention furnished, one of 
the noisiest said, “ Bartolo tells 
me, that two nights ago a 
woman tapped at his casement, 
and ts oe? 

Hold,” interrupted Bartolo, 
“Jet every man tell his own 
story.. I say that she came to 
my casement and looked in; 
and though she spoke not, and 
pulled her cloak over her face, 
yet I saw that she was not the 
ess in need for being too shy 
to say so, so I put half my 
supper (no feast either) before 
her, and she said others will 
pay you ten-fold—and true 
enough, for luck was with us 
all day long, and my boy, 
Carlo, made a haul of fish such 
as was never before made in 
these parts.” 

. hy thou wouldst fain 
pass her for a witch,” cried one. 

“ Or a ghost,” exclaimed 
another. 

*“* Who believes in ghosts ?” 
demanded a third—*“ none here, 
I reckon.” 

“Not so sure of that,” re- 
turned Pietro, whose lips itched 


with his secret; “I, for one, 
do.” 





‘What! hast thou seen 
one ?” ph 

‘s Suppose I have.” _~ 

“ Where~* when—how ?” 
interrupted a dozen voices. 

“* That’s my secret,” said 
Pietro, gravely. 

“¢ If thou hast seen it,” cried 
one who was a joker, “ thy 
heart, my boy, was, I warrant 
thee, no warmer than a gourd.” 

“© My heart,” replied Pietro, 
indignantly, ‘ beat as it does 
now—fI only wish that I could 
see it again ;—that,” he added 
in a burst of bragging valour, 
‘¢ I could have it always before 
me !” 

At that instant there was a 
slight rustle at the open door, 
aid suddenly a woman stood in 
the hollow of the entrance, and 
a strange dead-sounding voice 
said, “ I am come !” 

And from that hour the tall 
pale woman was with him 
always ;— if he walked she went 
along with him, side by side ;— 
if he lay down at night, she 
looked in at his casement, or 
stood upright in the door-way ; 
—if he went out to sea, she 
was at the helm—her eyes, if 
they were eyes, were always 
on him—her deadly and un- 
imaginable voice rang for ever 
in his ear. 

He clambered up to the tops 
of mountains, believed inacces- 
sible to man; she was there 
with him—he fled to the 
thronged city, and as he en- 
tered the inn, where he hoped 
to find a respite from his 
wretchedness, she sat upon a 
stone in the old court, and 
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spoke her horrid words to him 
as he passed. At length his 
brain became disturbed, and he 
wandered about the mountains, 
insane and furious,” with his 
terrible companion always be- 
side him. Often he would have 
thrown himself from the rocks, 
but she stood before him, and 
he could not pass her. 

One day his reason returned 
upon him, as it sometimes did 
by snatches; and as he lay 


. down on the ground, he ‘saw 


before him the spire of a 
church on the point of a lonely 
rock, and close to it a monas- 
tery, whose pious inmates were 
cultivating their small garden. 
Pietro had been a lawless man, 
whose thoughts had never dwelt 
with God; but suddenly, as he 
raised his eyes to the cross, 
that was placed over the porch 
of the church, his heart smote 
him, and he thought of the 
good who live in holiness, and 
die in peace—and of the allot- 
ment of the wicked who, with 
eyes open, buy their fate ; and 
dread came upon him. So, 
kneeling down, he clasped his 
hands together, crying out in 
the ony of reprobation— 
6 Lord, if instead of desirin 

the evil one, I had oat 


humbly for thy help, I should 


not now. have been the. lost 
wretch that.I an—the doomed 
for whom there is no hope. 
Remission of my’ punishment 
I dare not ask; but grant me 
strength to bear it, as for my 
crimes I ought to do.” 

Andas he prayed, faith enter- 
ed into his heart, and he felt 
that sin was losing its power, and 


that he who humbly and en-: 


tirely believes, is snatched from 
its foul grasp—and while his 
soul filled with comfort, he 
looked up from the ground 
trembling—and she was gone ! 
The humble  grave-stone 
under the shade of that single 
cypress—the same which is still 
visited by the neighbouring 
peasants, as one made holy by 
the remembrance of the ex- 
emplary life and self-denying 
sanctity of its tenant, covers 
the dust of Father Jerome, who 
left his name of Pietro behind 
him, when he came a penitent 
sinner to the gate of the mo- 
nastery which you see high up 
on the hill, asking for leave to 
die at the foot of that cross 
which had been the sign of 
hope to his soul, in its intense 
and maddening moment of 
despondency and dread. 


M. T. B. 
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A DREAM OF LOVE. 


1 napa Dream: more pleasant than the truth, 
And pliant as ’twas pleasant,—#must it be 
Only adream? A ae that hath sprung 
Blossoming like an arbour round the brow— 
Wreathing into a joy, and causing care 
To show his heel, up-climbing round the heart 
As a silken-headed child with ignorant wiles, 
Climbing a grey-beard’s knees, doth make him laugh 
With its innoxious mirth, although enforced 
By plucking his frosted hairs :—can it be all 
A fancy? 

This it was. As through the street, 
Where drays were jostling and the coachman’s lash 
Rang o’er the necks of his thin-haunched beasts, 
I had on errand of importunate haste 
Passed, till in weariness’ I slackened pace, 
And drew my hand across my brow to feel 
How the sun scorched, and mitigate its heat 
By lingering in the shadow a short while. 
A tide of people passed me, and some looked 
At me an instant vacantly, and passed, 
Hurrying somewhere with a tedious thrift ; 
Unto the mart, unto the desk, the ship, 
The tavern, or the mall. 
There was obstruction in their looks, not death, 
But an obstruction of the vivid soul : 
They lived, yet lived not. Had I spoke to them 
What then I felt, they would have thought me mad, 
And each in his own wisdom hugged himself. 


Anon a little boy came sauntering by, 

Whistling a merry air, that, arrow-like, 

Went through my memory, and a fair Dear one 

Drew me with gentle hand into the haze 

Of dream. A strange transition—yet not strange, 

If all the links that brought her image near 

Were marked ;—nor strange, since round her memories 
Of hundreds of sweet moments are involved. 


I left the obdurate noise. Through paths of sward, 
Where never cloud of dust had fallen, I reached 
An opening in a wall of sapling boughs. 

I entered, and within more still and cool 

It was, and freshness on the air exhaled 

From all the ground. Half dusk it was, for round 
And round the branches wove a screen from heaven 
Of darkest green and varied leaf, ’neath which 
Flies thickly humming danced. Sometimes a bird 
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Flew quickly through, and as its wing might brush 

The leaves about your head, it seemed to fear 

That it had been encaged. Flowers too were there, 

oe about amidst the grass that grows, 
air-like and thin, beneath the shade; bluebells 

Tinkling to the small breeze a bee might cause, 

And violets and poppies red and rough 

Instem. I passed still deeper through the wood 

By this cool path: a wood more kindly cool, 

Or harmless of dank poisons or vile beasts 

That creep, there cannot be, and yet so wild 

And uncouth. Bushes of dusk fruit beside 

The pathway from the ground piled up a mass 

Of leaves and berries, from which flocked the birds 

As I passed on, or lingered with dyed hands 

Plucking them listless, and with profuse waste 

Pressing their juice out. Other trees were there, 

Blossoming for a later month. And now, 

As if from the champaign land afar, came sounds 

Of hearty laughter, mellowed by the air, 

Until it scarce was audible ; and song 

Like a reaper’s song, a very pleasant sound, 

Betokening a clear breast, and heard beneath 

A clear sky chequered by thick boughs—a sound 

Right happy. SoTalsosang. The sun 

Now found an opening yong the stems, to fall 

Upon my path; and as I walked, across 


The flowers upon my right my shadow passed. 
A butterfly with purple-velvet wings, 
Invested with two lines of gold and dusk, 
And spotted with red spots, upon these flowers 
Was feeding, and anon as my shadow fell 
Upon it, it flew up and went before, 
Lighting again until I passed: and so 
Continued it. The space more close and close 
Became, and all between the trees were warped 
Vine-twigs, and plants more fair than vines. Beneath 
A slow stream likewise glent, and silently 
Fed spreading water-lilies, and long reeds 
Heavy with seed, which might have made fair pipes, 
Cut nicely by the joints, from whence a leaf 
Depended. But i thought not of the task, 
Watching my guide’s dark wings, until the path 
Seemed stayed by dense convolvolus and a 
pig o’ergrown without the pruner’s hands) 

f the red-hearted rose. But the dark fly lowered 
Its flight till nigh the ground, and passed into 
The mass of greenery by an interspace 
Which I had seen not: with my hands I raised, 
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And parted with my head, full lazily, 

The luscious screen at this same space. Anon 

I found myself beneath a peristyle 

Of short columnar palms, before me steps 

Of thickest grass descended to a space 

Smooth tapestried, with living garlands bound, 

And set about with cushioned seats of wood 

Cut roughly from the forest, over which 

Uptangling richly to the highest trees, 

And waving even then into the air, 

Flowers rare and unknown, and around a fount 

which a marble girl, with green feet through 
he water and white head, seemed Nymph) bright heaps 

Of rosy blooms were strewn. But all these sweets 

Were nothing to the influence which came o’er 

My being from some unseen power, whose grace 

The whole seemed *imitative of; whose smile 

The light seemed intimating to the flowers ; 

Whose goodness all around seemed fashioned by. 

Half slumbering as I stretched upon the sward, 

Mazed by this unknown beauty, and the swarms 

Of flies like that which here had guided me 

All round, the influence became more dear, 

More fixed, and I beheld a Lady. Round 

Her hand, which held some sweet, the insects thronged, 

And lighted on her hair. I did not start 

With rapture nor surprise, nor did I deem 

Myself unworthy of this gardened love, 

This goddess-girl, nor said she‘aught to me, 

But by her eyes, which never looked on me, 

I said she was the spirit of my life, 

And tho’ I had not seen her until now 

I still had known her. 
She bent down beside 

The sward I pressed ; she leant on the rude seat 

Over me. And I knew not from that hour 

Whether it was myself I gazed upon ; 

Or whether I beheld with intense love 

And sympathy some higher beings, both 

Worthy of each. And she began to sing ; 

A language which was song was hers,—she sang ; 

A fragile lute upon her knees she placed, 

‘And, balanced from’ her neck by a silken cord, 

Her fingers made it speak, yet touched it not, 

But her hands hovered o’er it like two birds 

With wings still fluttering to descend,—she played. 

Soft as the first tints of a rainbow bound 

About an evening shower, her music first 

Came on my sense scarce audible, so faint ; 

Then, waxing louder, it ascended heaven 
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With all its colours brightening. My heart 
It stilled to sleep, as a sister stills a child 
That murmurs not, but smiling upwards on 
The watching eye, to rest unconsciously 
Sinks pleased. But changing suddenly, the notes 
Began to whirl together as a flight 
Of swallows, and then louder still became. 
Happy beyond all words, fair spirits seemed 
Clamorous and clapping of their hands for joy ! 
Too happy beyond words, I would have wept, 
Had I been in the actual world, where tears 
Are bred by intense sympathy, but here, 
Where sympathy was life, I did not weep. 
—Qh Lady, thou art beautiful! and now 
The dark hair of thy song doth shade its eyes, 
The eye-lid of thy music droops: it plains 
Slowly and saturated with sweet pain, 
Carries my soul into a spheréd reali 
Of everlasting melancholy.—Maid ! 
Who mournest for thy lover, hear the lay 
And be not comforted, but mourn no more 
As you have mournéd. Youth! whose thirsting love 
Has conjured an ideal from the land 
Of Hadas, listen with a joyous hope 
And mourn not with the bitterness that thou 
Hast mourned. 

Awake, awake, inspired lyre! 
A louder chord is struck! let grief at once 
Be wept out like a thunder-rain, and pride 
Go up triumphant with a purple flush 
And warn of trump—the golden crown doth press 
The spirit’s forehead who hath conquered all !— 
The earth is filled, oh! filled with gracious things ! 
—QOh Lady, thou art wondrous fair and good ! 
Slowly again to life descends thy strain— 
An odour as of rose-leaves seems to fall 
Upon me, and a purplish light: again 
It scales the arc of higher heaven, alas ! 
Art thou not over me as is a God, 
Oh Lady, with thy lute?——and I will faint 
Utterly into Death, oh intermit 
The binding of thy linked power, cease, 
And let me drink a silence short and deep, 
Then die into the Life that thou dost live. 


August, 1837. } W. B. Scorr. 
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TueE Count Antonio, a young | 


Italian gentleman, on a visit to 
England, for the purpose of 
learning the language, is taking 
a walk with his ‘friend and 


tutor, Mr Beauchamp. Scene, 


a green lane between meadows. 
Count Antonio. (Speak- 
ing with a very slight accent.) 
But how beautiful it is, the 
place. In Italy we have more 
equal, more hot weather, and 
less of wet; but I should wil- 
ling exchange our dryness for 
this most beautiful verdure. 

Mr Beavucuamp. — Upon 
my honour, John’ Bull must 
feel quite proud of such a com- 
pliment from the denizen of a 
climate like yours! But you 
are right: among your vines, 
your luscious fruits, under your 
clear sky and genial sun, I 
have often longed for a mea- 
dow such as this over the hedge. 
It seemed as if the mere sight 
of it would quench my thirst. 

Coun’. t can understand. 
It is very fine. 

Mr B. The great drawback 
is, that we can never make 
sure of enjoying it thoroughly ; 
for though there seldom passes 
an entire day in which one 
cannot get out of doors at all, 
yet the frequent rains make 
the ground wet, and often 
make one pay the penalty of a 
rheumatism for rural indul- 
gencies. 

Count. Ah, I know it well. 
When I first came to England 


OUGH. 


I had a cow, and kept it a long’ 
while. 

- Mr B. For the sake of the 
milk? 

Count. Why old Mrs John- 
son prescribed ass’s milk to get 
rid of it. 

Mr B. To get rid of what? 

Count. The cow. She said 
it would settle on my lungs. 

Mr B. Ha! ha! Excuse 
me, my dear Count; I admire, 
but cannot imitate the polite- 
ness of you Italians, who never 
laugh at verbal blunders. A 
cow is a female ox. We call 
your infliction, not a cow, but 
a cauf, cough. 

Count. A cauf! Ah, I 
shall never learn all your di- 
verse modes of speaking the 
words. 

Mr B. Do not despair, you 
have got on intact, you 
speak almost like a native al- 
ready, and only want time to 
learn the irregularities of the 
language, which I must confess 
are numerous. 

Count. It is all irregularity ! 
I do believe, truly, that almost 
every word is pronounced un- 
like all the rest. 

Mr B. Come, you exag- 
gerate. 

Count. Scarcely; there is 
hardly any rule that applies to 
more than half a dozen words ; 
and very often the same cha- 
racters are pronounced in dif- 
ferent modes. Your own name 
is example, Beauchamp, 
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which you call Beecham. What 
is the use of the a, the wu, and 
the p, in that word? And 
even this fantastic mode of pro- 
nouncing it is not fixed. Kau 
is pronounced all ways. You 
might say, Little Miss Beecham 
is the bo-ideal of infant beuty. 

Mr B. Ha! ha! you area 
most complimentary philologist. 

Count. The fact is, the 
pronunciation is only to be ac- 
quired by the study of every 
individual word. What a labour 
for a foreigner! A _ general 
Key to it will never be found, 
thauf soft like a diamond. 

Mr B. Soft like a diamond ! 
I believe a diamond is the 
hardest substance in nature. 
Nor do I see how that which 
you complain of, as hard, can be 
soft. 

Count. Soft? 
say ?—or seeked ? 

Mr B. I comprehend,—you 
mean sought. Which reminds 
me that you should have said 
though [tho] not thauf. 

Count. That ough again! 
It is my slow of Despond. ‘To 
conquer the difficulty is a job 
as taw as the sounds are raw; 
—as raw as the voice of a daw 
or a chaw. 

-Mr B. Chaw !—You should 
have said slou, by the by, 
slough, not slow. By taw I 
suspect you mean tough; but 


Do you not 


Ough. 
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what do you mean by being as 
raw as a chaw ? 

Count. Chaw—is there not 
a bird, a Cornish chaw; and its 
voice is raw, is it not? 

Mr B. A chuff, a chough; 
and, as you say its voice is 
ruff. ‘The bird you may call 
raw, until it is cooked. 

Count. Your corrections 
serve only to mislead me, you 
see. You may knead the lan- 
guage into as many shapes as 
_ as duff, 

Mr. B. Doe, dough— 

Count. Dough,—and there- 
fore you might draw a rule 
about as easily as you might 
plo a furrow in Low Iron, or 
Low Swilly, or any other low. 

Mr B. Plough, you mean ; 
and you should say Lock 
[Lough] Swilly; and I suppose 
Lock Iron ; but youseem more 
learned than I am in British 
geography. 

Count. Enoc ! 
less. 

Mr B. Enoch! 

Count. Basta, basta. 

Mr B. Oh! enough. 

Count. I shall never get 
thruff it! thatough. Ihave 
foot dotily with the difficulty ; 
but it is thoraufly impossible 
to conquer. I have socked for 
a clue to the labyrinth, as 
eagerly as—a pig at his true. 
All J ave gained is—Anout. 


Pherele.. 


It is hope- 
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THE startling intelligence re- 
specting the governors of Ca- 
nada, which was exclusively 
given in our last number, turns 
out to. be true; rebellion has 
followed; and the Reform Mi- 
nistry are in the unhappy pre- 
dicament of fighting . agaist 
their own principles, abroad as 
well as at home; and in the fer- 
mer instance, to. bloodshed. 

We cannot, express the sor- 
row we feel on this. occasion, 
for every body’s sake. |. Vio- 
lence, or the substitution. of 
force for argument, is bad 
enough under .any circum- 
stances ;. but when human be- 
ings are to go staggering to 
the earth, shot and -bloody, 
and homes are to be burnt, and 
wives and children’s hearts torn 
with horror, because a few 
rulers have not. magnanimity 
enough to abide by their own 
doctrines, and give up a little 
petty dictation and patronage, 
we grieve indeed for the * fan- 
tastic tricks” which men . in 
office can play without seeming 
to think more of them than 
boys of their toy-swords, but 
which, according to the great 
poet, are enough to make “an- 
gels weep.” 

We have not time or room 
to repeat our views of the Ca- 
nada question, or enter into 
any details: but we have re- 
marks to make which we have 
not observed in the newspapers, 


-and-which appear to us suffi- 
i cient to answer a great deal of 
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gratuitous talking on the sub- 
ject, easily enough refuted. 

1]. Revolt is a scandal to any 
government ; for the endurance 
of a people is so notorious, as 
to be one of the causes why 
they are made to endure so 
much; and it is as great a dis- 
grace to the wisdom and huma- 
nity of rulers to suffer provo- 
cation to exhaust it, as it would 
be.to fathers of families to have 
their children rise up against 
them for the sake of the house. 

2. If a government cannot 
prevent revolt, it has no right 
to attempt to govern the re- 
volters; for it has not succeeded 
in attaining the only just end 
of government, namely, the 
comfort of the governed. 

3. It has been monstrously 
asserted, that because the Lower 
Canadians are chiefly French, 
the contest is between I'reneh 
and English, and therefore the 
French ought to be put down. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the 
French have a double right to 
govern themselves for that rea- 
son. How would any country, 
three parts English, like to be 
governed by Frenchmen? 
And if it be argued, that 
Canada, was a conquered coun- 
try, and therefore ought to 
continue to behave like one, 
it is answer quite good enough, 
to say, that it does so, in trying 
to throw off the yoke of con- 
quest. One argument of the 
right of might is as good as 
another. But what an argument 
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pretender 


to use in behalf of a- Reform 
Ministry ! 

4. The sympathy of Sir 
William Molesworth and others 
with the revolters, and the 
wish they have expressed for 
their success, against which 
such an outcry has been made, 
Is not only not unpatriotic, but 
eminently the reverse; for a 
patriot is a man who wishes 
well to his country: but how 


‘can a man wish well to his 


country, who wishes it to suc- 
ceed in an unjust cause? and 
Sir William of course only ad- 
vocates the Canadian cause, 
because he thinks it a just one. 
We are not unalive to the feel- 
ings of patriotism, as it is com- 
monly understood ; nor wish to 
think ill of such lovers of their 
country as the guid Scottish 
wife, who when somebody, the 
night before a battle, expressed 
a wish that God would stand 
by the right, exclaimed, ‘“ God 
stand by the right! God stand 
by Hamilton’s regiment, right 
or wrong.” But what. this 
honest woman, by her use of 
the word “ wrong,” candidly 
2 up, as a narrow cordiality, 

ecomes, when rightly consi- 
dered, extendible into an em- 
brace of the whole universal 
heart of the subject ; for if one 
husband, and one domestic 
good, is worth standing by, 
how much more are all hus- 
bands, and all domesticities ? 
and as ‘an injustice committed 


‘against them ‘in any one place, 


endangers committal against 
all, the truest patriot is he who 
wishes his country to fail when 
it is unjust, lest by an unhappy 
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success it should bring loads 
of misadventure on its fellow- 
creatures, and ultimately there- 
fore on itself. 

There is a Latin — saying 
often quoted: by Englishmen; 
and with great and just pride, 
us long as Englishmen are 
what they call truly English; 
—liat justitia, ruat celum— 
‘* Justice for ever, though the 
heaven should fall.” Is Eng- 
land then greater than heaven 
itself ? ‘and does it not become 
but common decency to say, 
Fiat justitia ruat Anglia— 
“ Justice for ever, though 
England should fall?” But who 
expects England or the heavens 
to fall, so long as justice,: their 
only upholder, shall exist ? . 

There is a far less wise say- 
ing about a “ jewel in acrown;” 
and because of this saying, any- 
thing may be done with a 
colony but lose it. You may 
turn the jewel into a Bristol 
stone; but keep it you must, 
or the crown in the ‘Tower. is 
deficient! Now jewel means 
honour, and the fairest of all 
jewels is fair play; and what 
honour is it to a crown to keep 
one by foul play; or to better 
it on its own head ? 

With regard to the imme- 
diate state of the war, the de- 
tails of the Gazettes, and the 
course of events generally, we 
have giyen a summary in ano- 
ther part of this number. 
— That it is very difficult, 
at the beginning of such.a con- 
test, and at so great a distance, 
to judge from ex-parte state- 
ments on: either side, but that 
every thing depends upon whe- 
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54” Canada. 


ther the Canadians are really 
united or not, and in earnest. 
If they are not, Great Britain 
may speedily have the disgrace 
of retaining possession, as be- 
fore, of an unwilling district ;— 
but if they are, we no more 


believe that such can be the. 


case, than it was in the instance 


of the former American war, 
or that remoteness, sparseness, 
alienation, and offictality can 
retain possession of any com- 
bined people, whose peasantry 
of necessity become soldiers, 
and who may be said to have 
their choice of time, place, and 


weapons. i A 





CANADA. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Crvi1 war has at length been 
forced upon the unhappy peo- 
ple of Lower Canada. This 
result might have been foreseen, 
and indeed was foreseen, as 
being certain to flow from Lord 
John Russell’s tyrannical reso- 
lutions. 

The people of Canada com- 
plained of grievances; in 
order to obtain their removal, 
the Canadian House of Com- 
mons refused supplies, com- 
missioners were then sent out 
to report upon those grievances; 
they did report that the com- 

laints of the Canadians were 
just. Instead of remedying them 
however, Lord John Russell 
robs the Exchequer. 
. What was the conduct of the 
ple in this painful emer- 
gency? Did they at once take 
up arms and resist this atrocious 
violation of their rights? No. 
They determined on another 
course, namely, passive resist- 
ance. County meetings were 
held in all parts of the country. 
At these meetings resolutions 
‘were passed denouncing the 


‘Catrocious resolutions,” and de- 
termining to destroy the reve- 
nue by consuming no duty- 
paying articles, and by en- 
couraging the smuggler., 

All the meetings were at- 
tended by the county magis- 
trates, who thereupon were 
dismissed by Lord Gosford. 
This aroused the people still 
further—they declared it to be 
disgraceful to hold a commis- 
sion under the executive, and 
those who had not been ho- 
noured by dismissal, resigned. 
The people at length elected 
a magistracy of their own. 

By the early part of Novem- 
ber the excitement throughout 
the country had become ver 
great, and an outrage which 
occurred in Montreal increased 
it still further. On the even- 
ing of the 6th of November, a 
Tory mob turned out, made an 
attack upon the principal liberal 
newspaper, and destroyed the 
office. Magistrates—partizan 
magistrates, were present, and 
refused to protect the property 
though requested to do so. 




















Canada. 


The troops had been called out 
on a previous disturbance, and 
were so stationed, that the 
slightest interference might 
have saved the property. Had 
friends however, interfered, the 
impression was that they would 
have been fired on. Had the 
paper been one belonging to 
the dominant faction, the as- 
sailants would have been 
slaughtered. 

A week after this plunder some 
arrests of patriots were made, on 
some vague charges of sedition; 
and it was allowed to be whis- 
pered that warrants were out 
to arrest others, including M. 
Papineau. Feeling that they 
had no justice to expect from 
partizan judges and a packed 
jury, the threatened parties 
withdrew from Montreal. ‘To 
drive them to do this in order to 
identify them with the expected 
outbreaks was evidently the in- 
tention of the government; else, 
why were they not arrested at 
once without suffering the in- 
tention to be whispered abroad? 
There is in short evidence of de- 
sign, from the proposal of Lord 
John Russell’s resolutions, to 
the spilling of blood at St 
Charles. 

Soon after these arrests the 
civil war commenced. A party 
of cavalry was sent to arrest 
some persons at St John’s, 18 
miles from Montreal. The 
arrests were made, but on re- 
turning towards Montreal the 
cavalry (amateurs) were fired at, 
and they fled, leaving their 
prisoners. 

It was now understood that 
the Patriots in considerable force 
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had occupied St Charles and St 


Denis, two villages nine miles 
apart, on the river Richelieu or 
Chambly (it is known by both 
names), about 30 miles south- 
east of Montreal. Hereupon 
a military force, about 280 
strong, under Colonel Gore, 
was dispatched from Quebec, 
with directions to drive the Pa- 
triots from St Denis; which ac- 
complished, he was to join Co- 
lonel Wetherall, with a force of ° 
between 4.00 and 500, to anni- 
hilate the Patriots at St Charles. 
Colonel Gore accordingly 
marched upon St Denis: there 
he was met boldly by the Pa- 
triots, and fairly beaten back, 
with the loss of a gun, aban- 
doned in the retreat. Mind— 
his object was to march through 
St Denis to join Colonel We- 
therall in the attack upon St 
Charles, nine miles further. In 
this he failed. 

In the meantime Colonel 
Wetherall left Chambly still 
higher up the river, and on the 
night of the 25th of November 
attacked and burned a part of 
St Charles. The accounts of 
this affair are very conflicting. 
The Tory papers of Montreal, 
exultingly reported the “slaugh- 
ter of the rebels as great.”’ ‘The 
papers of the neighbouring 
state of Vermont say that the 
troops wereafterwards beaten— 
for the present, however, we 
must take the Colonel’s own 
despatch. He “counted fifty- 
six bodies, and many more were 
killed in the buildings, and their 
bodies burned.”’ 

What did this gallant Co- 
lonel then do? did he do what 
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bat? No: learning “that a 
considerable body of men had 
assembled at Point Oliviere, for 
the purpose of cutting off his 


retreat (what a word for asuc- | 


cessful commanding officer !) 
from St Charles, he resolved on 
attacking them in preference 
te marching: on St Denis.” 
Thus then, read the des- 
patches which way we may, 
we can only see failure. Blood 
has been shed unprofitably. But 
the Patriots remain undislodged 
from the country they occupy. 
At the latest accounts We- 
therall had continued his retreat 
—this word, mind is hisown, not 
ours—to Montreal, and Gore 
had been sent down the river, 
probably as a blind, with the 
intention of Janding at the 
lower end of the Island of Mon- 
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Clete had failed in doing—did 
he advance on St Denis, and 
put: the insurgents hors de com- 


treal, and proceeding to St. 
Benoit or Grand Brule, in the 
county of ‘wo Mountains, 
north-west of Montreal, where 
there are said to be some thou- 
sands of men in arms. me 
In short, Lower Canada is 
armed. She has been goaded 
to resistance under the foolish 
impression, made by a man who 
ought to have known better, 
“that the Canadians will not. 
fight.” They have fought, and 
with determined bravery. ‘They 
will again fight, and, we be- 
lieve, will not be put down. If 
ministers were bold enough to 
pursue the dictates‘of common | 
sense, we believe it is not too 
late to stop bloodshed by conci- 
liation, Lord Melbourne is a 
clear-seeing man on some occa- 
sions. Let him take the matter 
out of Lord John Russell’s 
hands, and disgrace and dis- 
honour may yet be averted. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
PART. I. 


BY G. H. 


LEWES. 





* Le vrai etude de l'homme est Phomme.”—Charron. 


De la Sagesse. Pref. 





Or the “thoughts” that are here 
presented to the reader I feel 
It necessary to say a word or 
two. They are most of them 


the result of long observation 
and reflection—but there are 
also many bits of theory — 
fragments of an Ethic system— 
which, if they be not true, may 
still serve the purpose of. in- 
ducing the reader to think, by 


drawing his attention to the 
subjects, and, in so far, I am 
convinced that even error is of 
use, for the mind which has 
detected one error has made a 
huge stride towards the solu- 
tion of the truth, not so much 
in the positive accession it has 
made, as in the energy evolved. 
Aphorisms, if true, hold the 
same rank in the moral world 
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that Axioms do in the physi- 
cal; but as the varieties of the 
moral world on one subject far 
exceed those of the physical 
world, so there can be little 
hope of reducing the observa- 
tions of the one to such gene- 
rality as of the other. The 
great fault then with aphoristic 
writers, I conceive to be, the 
too general application of a 
certain result, which admits 
error to creep in, when, had 
they expressed themselves with 
‘ a qualification, such as we 
often,” instead of “we al- 


ways,” they would have hit the . 


mark. It is very possible that 
many things have been said, 
and better said before, than are 
here offered to the reader—it 
is possible from coincidence of 
thought—and more possible 
from the mistaking the Hotights 
of others for my own—(as we 
in most things trouble our- 
selves only with the result, 
soon forgetting the means 
whereby we attained it)—all I 
can say is that I am not con- 
scious of any plagiarism—and 
if there be such, it may be 
presented in a new form—may 
meet the eyes of some for the 
first time, but above all, as 
Plato justly remarks, there is 
nothing hurtful in repeating 
good things—diproxaXoy pyfev 


ovdeyv Aare. 


I. 


Did we not on many occa- 
sions doubt our motives, we 
should not assign them. 


Il, 


'On few things do we dog- 


a7 


matise so much as on those of 
which we know little; for 
knowledge and dogmatism are 
antagonistic; to know much is 
but to feel how little we know. 


Ill. 


It is with the opinions of the 
learned as. with advice; when 
in accordance with our own we 
point out the fact triumphantly, 
regarding it as ‘ confirmation 


strong ;” when disagreeing 
with our own, however, we 


think it no presumption against 
the truth. The reason is, 
coincidence of thought is pre- 
sumptive proof—difference is 
human fallibility. 


IV. 


That which degrades philo- 
sophy, to the superficial is al- 
ways acceptable, because by 
allowing them to despise they 
imagine they rise above it. ‘This 
has many parallels, as patriot- 
ism, sincerity, imaginativeness, 
&e. 

v. 

Common sense laughs out- 
right at genius, and genius 
curls its lip with a sneer, half 
in pity, half in contempt, at 
common sense. These are their 
characteristics. 

VI. 

Vanity is universal, and uni-,, 
versally disowned—the reason 
is, that every one considers: 
that which is called vanity in. 
him to be merely the natural | 
and obvious appreciation of. 


himself. It is the mainspring 
of. many of our many follies, 
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To W. M. Rooke. 


and some few of our few good of power—gold is the means it 
deeds.* alie to attain its end; for 


VII. wealth is power; yet, by the 


All are ready to punish a constant association of ideas, 
bad action—few to reward a the end is neglected and the 


good one. means beloved—thus a new 
VIII. feeling is gradually substituted. 
Avarice is originally a love [To be continued. } 





TO W. M. ROOKE; 
COMPOSER OF THE OPERA OF AMILIE. 


Apiev to well-braced brute-belabour’d drums ! 
The squealing piccolo, the nine trombones ! 

Adieu, “‘ Maestri,” to your thunderous hums, 
Enough to raise the prone pavement stones : 

To zoological orchestras adieu ! 

E’en dense John Bull has had enough of you! 


With dizzy brain and pains in every nerve 
What carts of thorough-bass we’ve heard unloaded, 
Void of all purpose in their swell and swerve . 
The notes in gross confusion have exploded, 
Or shower’d like nuts that monkeys shake from trees : 
We wish for music—not menageries ! 


O Band of Brutes! your feeding-time is o’er, 
Your hatred of all light and hail has kill’d you, 

The town no longer lists your long-drawn roar, 
Not e’en the galleries—tho’ they never fill’d you. 

Gross appetites and thrashing-chords farewell, 

For Rooke’s pure melodies have chimed your knell ! 


0. O. 





APOLOGY FOR PUNNING OVER A CHOP. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Author. Hail, Paronomasia ! 
Humanest Punning! every body’s Power! 
Common as laughter; nor more evil deem’d 
By wisest lips, from Homer to Charles Lamb. 
“¢ One touch of punning makes the whole world kin.” 
Friend. Vide the punster who wrote Lear and Hamlet. 
But punning may be tiresome. 
Author. Yes, and laughter ; 
And anything ill-timed, or overdone. Pf A 
These chops had tir’d our own, had they been twenty. 


® * Depend upon it, Sir, God Almighty thinks twice before damning a mano quality,’ 
‘was the characteristic remark of one of the ancient = be . vy . 











Retrospective Review: 


oR, 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 





*¢ Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends toconverse with, and old 
books to read.”—ALronso, Kinc or ARRAGON. 





No. V.—The Ricciardetto of Forteguerrt. 


NiccoLo FortTEGUERRI was 
born at Pistoja, in the year 
1674. He studied at Pisa, and 
entered the church. He was a 
Canonico in the churches of 
St Mary the Greater and St 
Peter, and after attaining va- 
rious ranks in the church, was 
appointed secretary of the So- 
ciety De Propaganda Fide. 
He was the translator of Te- 
rence’s comedies, and the au- 
thor of several minor works. 
But it is by his semi-burlesque 
poem of ‘ Ricciardetto,’ that he 
is chiefly known. Forteguerri’s 
writings evince a pleasant and 
amiable disposition. The rules 
of the Catholic church appear 
to sit lightly upon him. For 
although the object of his se- 
verest satire is ecclesiastical 
hypocrisy, yet he appears to 
condemn rather the grossness 
of prevailing vices, and the in- 
decency with which they were 
indulged in, than a moderate 
license. He puts a liberal con- 
“struction upon the difference 
between theory and practice, 
and tolerates whatever is not 


malicious or degrading with a 
ood-humoured carelessness. 
iin the course of his satires he 
betrays too intimate and minute 
an experience in matters satir- 
ised, to escape recognition as 
a partaker in forbidden sweets. 
He probably secluded his in- 
dulgences with all possible de- 
cency and decorum; and he 
was not the worse teacher for 
having a sympathy with those 
who were less self-possessed or 
less refined than himself. In 
short, he was a man of the 
world, and an an who 
enjoyed the good things of life, 
without abandoning himself to 
their influence, so as to injure 
his welfare. He made the most 
of the kind of life which fate 
awarded him, and would pro- 
bably have been reluctant to 
change his practical moral li- 
berty for a mode of living of 
freer appearance. In one of 
his smaller poems he pleasantly 
sings the joys of matrimony in 
such a manner as to give the 
batchelor little to regret. 
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Speaking of a wife, he adds, 


Per mostrarti |’ 


~ It is said that the lively pre- 
late, finding himself among a 
party of young friends, asserted 
that it was easy to compose a 
romantic poem, like those upon 
Orlando and his compeers, and 
he wrote the first canto of the 
‘ Ricciardetto’ to prove his 
words. ‘The specimen was ap- 
proved, and he continued the 
am to the number of thirty. 
t is natural that a work so 
lightly undertaken (half in 
joke) should be a burlesque. 
Wi “ The prelate is not merel 
i} playful,” says Ugo Foscolo (in 
il the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ Vol. 
xxi No. xlii), he is farcical, 
and, in fact, he wrote to enter- 


Wi tain his friends. He began the 
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‘¢ Mi dicon, Peppe, che tu prendi moglie : 
E se cid fai, fai ben, anzi ti lodo; 
Benche fa meglio assai chi non la toglie. 


* * 


Ma giacché tu la pigli, non accade_ 
A cio pensar, nemmeno agli affanni, 
Che del piacer t’?impruneran le strade.” 


a * 


‘¢ Che, se t’ammali, sovra un sgabelletto 
Ti sieda appresso, e l’ago oprando e il fuso, 
Ti dia conforto, se non puo diletto ; 
E ch’ora il polso, ora ti tocchi il muso ; 
Ed il brodo t’arrechi, 0 il pan grattato 
O t’apra l'uovo in sya magion ben chiuso ; 
E che faccia un visin morto affilato 
Se il Fisico in vederti si confonde, 
E mostra essere in forse il tuo stato ; 
E che si strappi le treccie bionde 

. amor ch’ella ti porta, 

Oh queste, Peppe, son cose gioconde.” 


‘ Ricciardetto’ in order to 


rove 
that romantic Sete might be 
a 


written with great facility, and 
he finished the first canto in the 
course of a night. But as he 
perceived that, instead of com- 
posing romantic poetry, he had 
only  ysxesitt a parody, he re- 
solved to continue in the same 
tone. He denies that Orlando 
recovered his senses by the 
good offices of Astolfo, and that 
the wits of the hero were 
brought again from the moon; 
but maintains that he became 
sane in consequence of the ju- 
dicious treatment adopted by 
the kind Paladins, his friends, 
by spare diet, plenty of water, 
and the cudgel :— 


Vie «‘ Cinquante bastonate a ciascun ora 
| Gli davano i pietosi Paladini ; 
E ritornaro Orlando in sanitate 
Molt acqua, poco pane; e bastonate.” 
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The heroes of romance are 
the poorest devils imaginable in 
the poem of ‘ Forteguerri.’ 
True it is that they are all in- 
dustrious, and follow some ho- 
nest calling or other to get their 
living. Orlando becomes a 
maitre d’ hotel, Rinaldo a cook, 
Ricciardetto a barber, and As- 
tolfo an innkeeper. Astolfo 
understands trade—* il esprit 
de commerce en bon Anglais ;” 
and he makes a great deal of 
money, which he spends as 
freely by treating his friends 
with good liquor, which he does 
not put down in the bill. The 
Astolfo of Forteguerri is a ca- 
ricature of the ancient British 
knight, which Berni has taken 
from Boiardo. Astolfo, Pala- 
din of England, can never 
bring himself to stay at home: 
he traverses one kingdom after 
another, not on the business of 
knight errantry, but merely for 
the sake of travelling ; and he 
wishes to make the tour of the 
world with such rapidity that, 
at the risk of breaking his neck, 
he mounts the hippogriff. He 
carries on the wars of Char- 
lemagne at his own expense, 
and out of pure generosity. 
He is handsome, well made, 
very rich, and very liberal. He 
courts all the ladies who come 
within his reach, without much 
refinement, and without being 
very fastidious respecting their 
attractions. He pays great at- 
tention to his toilette, and he 
never comes out of his room till 
he has completely settled his 
dress before the looking-glass, 
and until, after having bestowed 
a long coup dail upon his 


6h 


gloves, he convinces. himself 


that they are in right order. 
*.* * * Compensation is 
made for the faults of his style, 
and his want of urbanity, by 
the astonishing facility of his 
vein, and the activity of his 
fancy. He never copies an 
one, and if he presents us wit 
common-place remarks, he pre- 
sents them so spiritedly that 
they come upon the reader as 
new.” : 

In. this brief dismissal of the 
‘ Ricciardetto,’ however, the 
critic somewhat misrepresents 
the case. When the Pabedina 
are reduced to the humiliating 
condition described, they are 
under the influence of a spell, 
such as subdued the Astolfo, 
and even Ruggiero of Ariosto, 
to the meanest of offices un- 
der the thraldom of Alcina. 
The degradation of Astolfo and 
his friends, in the present case, 
is obviously more ridiculous ; 
but it does not affect his British 
dignity in his saner moments. 

Bradamante, the charming 
warrioress (amazon she must 
not be called) of the Orlando 
Furioso, more truly womanly, 
for all: her armour, than even 
her fair counterfeit, Britomart, 
is seen by Fiordispina; who, 
supposing her to be a man, is 
at once enamoured of her. She 
is in despair when she discovers 
her unhappy dilemma. Bra- 
damante relates her adventure 
to her twin-brother Ricciar- 
detto. His curiosity is inflamed, 
and he seeks the palace of Fior- 
dispina’s father, in the guise 
of his sister, and Fiordispina 
transfers her, love unconsciously 









































to the brother. The names, 
but not this history of their 
loves, have been borrowed by 
Forteguerri. 
_ Ricciardetto kills the son of 
the Scricca, king of the Caf- 
fres. His sister, Despina, burns 
for revenge, and at her instiga- 
tion France is invaded. Instead 
of slaying one another, how- 
ever, the two become deeply ena- 
moured, and Despina secretly 
leaves the country, rather than 
fight against her lover. After 
nearly destroying Paris, the 
Sericca is at last defeated, and 
he returns home. At length, 
unable to bear the absence of 
his beloved daughter, he sets 
out in search of her. Mean- 
time her lover had commenced 
the pursuit; and, during the rest 
of the work, Despina is alter- 
nately rescued by Ricciardetto 
from terrible perils, and snatch- 
ed from him again by dangers 
still more appa ling, or by the 
ingratitude of the Scricca, who 
is many times defended by Ric- 
ciardetto, but who, neverthe- 
less, entertains a wish to bestow 
his daughter on some congenial 
Pagan potentate. Ricciardetto 
is at last placed on the throne 
of France, with his Despina by 
his side. The adventures of 
two sons of Orlando and Ri- 
naldo, called Orlandino and 
Rinalduccio, and their mis- 
tresses, are interwoven with 
the chief story, and we find our 
old friends Orlando and Ri- 
naldo, with the pleasant magi- 
cian Malagigi, an elder brother 
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of Ricciardetto, and Astolfo, and 
Ferrau or Fer together 
with Charlemagne, and the trai- 
tor Gan. Our greatest quarrel 
with Forteguerri is, that he has 
misrepresented the noble and 
*‘ good Rinaldo,” as excellent 
Messer Lodovico delights to 
call him, and shown him brutal 
and mischievous. Nor do we 
see why the Count Orlando, | 
the “ Conte d’Anglante e gran 
Signor di Brava,” should be 
made so vulgarly drunk as he 
is in one of the early cantos. 

“ Forteguerri acquired great 
popularity by his burlesques of 
the Eremitic character.* In 
the older romantic poems, Fer- 
rau, the Ferragus of the Eng- 
lish romances, is a Spanish 
warrior, without pity and with- 
out faith. Forteguerri exhibits 
him in ‘ Ricciardetto’ as a pious 
hermit, repenting of his past 
sins, and ever ready to open a 
new account of iniquity. He 
is a bigot, a hypocrite,+ and a 
satyr, all at once. He fights 
like a hero in the wars, but he 
never can withstand tempta- 
tion. At each new vagary the 
Paladins drub him, and he re- 
turns the favour with liberality ; 
but as he is terribly afraid of 
Satan, he allows himself to be 
reconverted by their exhorta- 
tions. Scarcely is Ferrau re- 
claimed when he again relapses; 
and on his death-bed, whilst he 
regrets that he has sinned, he 
regrets still more that he can- 
not sin again. Forteguerri 
frequently becomes farcical; 


* A sort of begging friars: the Tartuffes of the Italian villages. 
‘ ie rather sinner ; for his wish to reform is no doubt sincere, howeyer infirm. 


R.) 
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but his humour is lively and 
intelligent. The originals of 
his caricatures are always be- 
fore the Italians, and, without 
scandalizing any individual, he 
amuses all the world. Yet in 
this poem the satire is only ac- 
cessory ; it neither bears upon 
politics, nor society, nor man- 
ners.” 

Hardly so, if we consider 
that one of the capital objects 
of Forteguerri’s bitterest satire 
is the hypocrisy and vice of 
the deals and the convent. 
His plain speaking, where he 
reproves the Monks under the 
pretence of speaking of the 
** penitents of Isis,” is only the 
more obvious for his depre- 
cating the application of his 
remarks to those who follow a 
better faith, and yet are not 
any better in their morals. 

. As Foscolo intimates, the style 
grows less sr as the 
work advances; and there is a 

serious interest attached to the 

varied and perilous adventures. 

On one occasion, Despina, in 

escaping from her father’s ma- 

trimonial projects, enters an 
enchanted wood, into which 


women alone can venture; but 
they can never leave it again. 
Criglia, a fairy, has left the 
spell upon the wood, to pre- 
serve her daughter, Lirina, in 
safety and happiness. Enter- 
ing the wood, all women are 
presented with a lethean cup, 
which makes them forget the 
outer world. Ricciardetto be- 
comes possessed of an en- 
chanted horse and suit of 
armour, and enters the wood 
in company with Malagigi. 
Finding all arts fail to conquer 
a knight so defended, Lirina 
sets the oblivious Despina to 
work his ruin. She receives 
Ricciardetto with affection, pre- 
tending to recognise him, and 
makes such an assignation as 
she would not have made had 
she not in part lost her reason. 
Ricciardetto is intoxicated with 
hope: but he yields to Ma- 
lagigi’s entreaties, and allows 
his magical brother to substi- 
tute a shadow for him. Ric- 
ciardetto awaits the coming of 
his dear and loving mistress 
behind a cloud, while his coun- 
terfeit takes his place. 


‘¢ Tl qual sen va diritto a la fontana, 
Essi non visti appresso lui sen vanno. 
Neé guari ando che la donna inumana, 
Ma cruda sol per lo bevuto inganno, 
Lieta, vezzosa, e fuor de l’uso umana 
A parve, avvolta in un purpureo panno ; 
Ch’ivi la luna tanto risplendea, 
Che al par del giorno e piu vi si vedea : 


E giunta appena in su l’erbose sponde 
De la fontana, che Ricciardo chiama ; 

E il finto e il vero ad un tempo risponde. 
Ella gli chiede se di cor pit ’ama: 



































Ricciardetto at length gets 
his mistress beyond the boun- 
daries of the wood, in spite of 
the most fearful assaults. ‘There 
is something very striking in 
the spell-bound ferocity of the 
— and tender Despina 
or gentle and tender she is, in 
spite of the belligerence of her 
first appearance. 

These amusing incidents are 
told with an air of heartiness 
and vivacity, now serious, but 
more often laughing, which is 
exceedingly delightful, and 
with a facility of writing truly 
marvellous, considering the 
length of the work. The best 
idea which can be given of it 
to the English reader (that is, 
of the style merely) is perhaps 
in the ‘Don Juan’ of Lord 
Byron. The mixture of se- 
riousness and levity, the quaint 
and abrupt revertings to incon- 
— matters, the easy care- 
essness, and the pococurante- 
ism of the author, which took 
the English so much by sur- 
prise in the ‘ Don Juan,’ and 
so much delighted, as well from 
its pleasantness as its novelty, 
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Perché saldate crede le profonde 
Antiche piaghe onde ne sta si grama. 
Risponde il finto: son le stesse. E il vero 
Vi aggiugne: or son maggiori e an duol piu fiero : 


5 


E in questo dire in sul collo di neve 

De la bella fanciulla l’ombra vana 

Getta le braccia ; e vero assenzio beve 
Ricciardo: Vopra lui parve si strana. 

Ma gelosia fuggissi in tempo breve : 

Che la scaltra donzella aspra e inumana 
Prima nel collo, e poi nel petto spinse 

De lV’ombra il ferro, e a parer suo J’estinse : 
Indi la testa gli recide, e corre 

Verso il palazzo, e va gridando : aprite.” 


are borrowed from the Italian 
writers; and it is impossible 
not to believe that the noble 
bard had  Ricciardetto _ fre- 
quently in his eye, in model- 
ling the style of the ‘ Don 
Juan.’ If the English poet is 
more original, more witty, and 
more powerful, the Italian ex- 
cels him in facility, amiability, 
animal spirits, and the power 
of enjoyment. ‘The peer is 
free in his style; the Italian 
freer. Some es in the 
‘ Ricciardetto’ would not now 
be endured in English. And 
yet, although there is an occa- 
sional tendency to the worst 
because most degrading kind 
of license, the unclean, yet 
there is so much vitality, so 
much harmlessness of intent, 
and so much humour, that the 
reader excuses a hearty laugh, 
with a honi soit qui mal y pense; 
though it must be confessed 
that the saying is not so wor- 
thily applied as on the original 
occasion. 

The resemblance pointed 
out did not escape the observa- 
tion of Foscolo. In illustra- 
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tion of the spirited manner in mon-places, he quotes the fol- 
which Forteguerri turns com- lowing stanza :— 
“* Quando si giunge ad una certa et’ 

Ch’io non voglio descrivervi qual ¢ 

Bisogna stare allora a quel ch’un ha 

Neé Waltri amanti cerca pit la fe : 

Perché, Donne mie care, la Belta 

Ha Pali al capo, alle spalle, ed a pie : 

La vola si che non si seorge pid, 

E chi la vide won puo dir: Qui ft.” 


“We —_ these linos with * Beppo,’ where the same ideas 
zreater pleasure, because their are presented with fresh 
counterpart is to be found in graces. 


** She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certaim people call “ a certain age ;” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes or tears, 
To narie, define by speech, or write on page 
The period meant precisely by that word, 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd.” 


Thus Ferrat tells us that he death of Angelica, like Mr 
returned to Eurepe. after the Bunele, 


* Dunque con Galatrone io piansi un mese ; 
Poi quando a intiepidir commencio Varia, 
Presi una nave tutta « proprie spese.” 


And when Rinaldo apprehends an attack from a rabble, 


‘¢ Lasciali tare: che se ben son nonno ' 
(Rispose il conte) ed ho le luci strambe, 
Grazie al Signor, mi trovo bene in gambe.”’ 


With few exceptions, how- vout. He renounces his faith 
ever, most of the persons are and his mistresses, alternately, 
sree and good humoured. with equal ardour, and repents 
“ven the fierce Ferrat is sin- of both with equal pathos. 
cere and well-meaning. In. One of his feats is to convert 
‘ Ariosto’ he is atype of brute two giants, whom he baptizes 
force. In the ‘ Riceiardetto” by the names of Don Fracassa 
we find him a hermit, equally (/*racas, Hlurly-burly) and 
pugnacious, amatory, and de- Don ‘lempesta (Tempest). 


‘¢ Come vi dissi (se non prende errore) 
Due canti addietro, Ferrad partissi 
Da la capanna, con divoto core, 

E co pensieri risoluti e fissi 
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Che avenner quivi. 


It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convey an adequate 
idea of a long romance, full 
of incidents, and the merits of 
whose style depends rather 
upon a general indefatigable 
vivacity and vein of plea- 
santry, and an uninterrupted 
flow of easy verse, otherwise 
than in particular passages. 
The work cannot be read with- 
out a perpetual smile, and 
many a hearty laugh; nor 
without a serious interest in the 
fate of the constant lovers, the 
good Ricciardetto, and the 
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Di darsi in avenir tutto al Signore : 

E i due giganti al mondo crocifissi, 
Partiron seco, e giunsero in Provenza, 
Ed in Antibo fecer permanenza. 


Quivi studiaro come disperati; 

E si fecero bravi latinanti, 

Né furo dal maestro mai frustati: 

E andaron tanto con lo studio avanti 

Che dal vicino vescovo chiamati 

Furo, e promossi a gli ordini pid santi : 
- Eda Telon venivano a Marsiglia. 

Le genti per veder tal maraviglia. 


Il di disan Cristofor disser Messa, 

Ed ebber facolta di confessare : 

Don Fracasso pero mai non confessa, 
Perché il segreto non sa conservare : 
Ma Valtro, che é la segretezza stessa, 
Io dico Don Tempesta, uom singolare, 
Confessa; ed.é si buono é si clemente, 
Che non disgusta verun penitente. 


Or posto questo, ritorniamo al lido, 

E narriamo le cose bestiali 

Di gia me la rido, 
Due giganti in veder co piviali, 

E con Pasperge, e con orrendo grido 
Precettare i Fecton; capitali ; 

E quinci uscire a farvi missione, 

E intrecciarvi talor qualche sermone.” 


sweet Despina, who is a rare 
union of modesty and warm- 
heartedness. The author con- 
trives to make you perceive the 
utmost depth and fervour in her 
affection, without transgressing 
(except in so far as is necessary 
to a romance) the conventional 
rules of the world to which he 
belonged. 

A good, hearty, straightfor- 
ward version of the ‘ Ricciar- 
detto,’ as easy of phrase and 
rhyme as the original, would 
add another bit of sunshine to 
English literature. 


| 
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A Letter to the Hon. Henry 
Clay on the Annexation of the 
Texas to the United States. 
By William E. Channing, 
D.D. (Reprinted from the 
fourth Boston edition.) Glas- 
ow: James Hedderwick and 

on. London: Simpkin, Mar- 

shall, and Co. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 
Stitched. 12mo. pp. 52. 


Another Edition. London : 
John Green. 1837. Stitched, 
8vo. pp. 48. 


Few writers engage in the ques- 
tions of the day with more eftect 
than Dr Channing. Without 
possessing any remarkable ori- 
ginality or profundity of under- 
standing, the nobler sentiments 
of the intellect (if the expression 
is allowable) are so strong within 
him, that he is eminently fitted 
for teaching. His writings have 
the effect of example. Foi, un- 
exalted above his fellow-men, 
save by the justness and purity 
of his aspirations, he becomes a 
representative of the common 
sense of the community at large, 
eae and relieved from pol- 
uting and debasing considera- 
tions. He thus meets at once 
the comprehension and sympathy 
of the majority more readily 
than profounder writers, or men 
more in advance of the age; 
and has a stronger influence in 
contemporary matters. 
Consistently with his general 
manner, Dr Channing discusses 
the question treated in the pam- 
phlet before us in a style equally 


removed from political rancour, 
or cold and theoretical refine- 
ment; at the same time that he 
speaks with warmth and feeling 
of the moving subjects involved 
in the question. 
ae lands of aa a9 are 

eld in great part by speculators 
in the United States, eha have 
either emigrated into the Mexi- 
can province, or delegated their 
interests to emigrants. This 
emigration was in the teeth of a 
government law; and it was 
effected upon the strength of 
that hunger for gold which is 
held so sacred by the public 
opinion of the Union, that the 
dearest interests of humanity, 
common honesty and decency, 
the very spirit of the constitu- 
tion, are all sacrificed to it. The 
grantees and emigrants trusted 
their property and persons to the 
laws of a strange country with 
their eyes open, conscious of the 
differences between those laws 
and the laws of their native 
country ; and by the act they 
made themselves amenable to 
those laws, and adopted them 
for their own. They constitute 
a minority in the particular state 
to which they belong. Disputes 
arise with the central govern- 
ment; and this handful of men 
incontinently propose to dissever 
the country! Whence did they 
derive the audacity sufficient for 
the undertaking? This ques- 
tion opens up the most disgust- 
ing motive that ever prompted 
a political struggle. 

The foreign trade in slaves, 
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though still continued, had be- 
come more hazardous and .ex- 
pensive, from the enactments 
directed against it. It was re- 
pudiated by the American and 
Mexican . governments. The 
Southern States, demoralized by 
the internal trade in human 
flesh, still hunger for the loath- 
some traftic. The’ Texans are 
discontented. Let that corner 
be struck off the Mexican Em- 
pire, let “it be erected into a 
nominally independent province, 
and’ the’ back’ door ‘into ' the 
Southern States will ‘again be 
opened for the admissiori of! hu- 
man merchandise, solid:to:a brute 
degradation. ! 
«<The project of dismember- 
ing a neighbouring republic, that 
slaveholders and slaves might 
overspread a region consecrated 


_ to a free: population, was dis- 


cussed’ in newspapers [of the 
Southern States} as coolly as if 
it was a matter of obvious right 
and unquestionable humanity.” 

The nation which claims to be 
the freest in the world, maintains 
the most odious tyranny that 
ever. existed? God forbid that 
England should ever be content 
with such freedom. 

The annexation of Texas will 
confuse and disintegrate the 
boundary between Mexico and 
the United States, already a ten- 
der subject, and will necessarily 
endanger the peace which it is 
the interest of both countries to 
preserve. But the measure will 
also be viewed with jealousy by 
those who possess islands in the 
West Indies, England in par- 
ticular. 

“6 England is a_ privileged 
nation. On one part of her his- 
tory she can look with unmixed 


self-respect. With the exception 
of the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, I know not a moral 
effort so glorious, as the long, 
painful, victorious struggle of 
her philanthropists against that 
concentration of all horrors, 
cruelties, and crimes, the slave- 
trade. Next to this, her recent 
Emancipation Act is the most 
sional expression, afforded by 
our times, of the progress of 
civilization and a purer Chris- 
tianity. Other nations have won 
imperishable honours by heroic 
struggles for their own rights. 
But there was wanting the ex- 
ample of a nation espousing, 
with disinterestedness, © and 
amidst great obstacles, the-rights 
of others, the rights of those 
who had no claim but that of a 
common humanity, the rights of 
the most fallen of the race. 
Great Britain, loaded with an 
unprecedented debt and with a 
grinding taxation, contracted a 
new debt of a hundred million 
dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Englishmen, but to the degraded 
African. This was not an act of 
policy, not a work of statesmen. 

arliament but registered the 
edict of the people. The English 
nation, with one heart and one 
voice, under a strong Christian 
impulse, and without distinction 
of rank, sex, party, or religious 
names, decreed freedom to the 
slave. I know not that history 
records a national act so dis- 
interested, so sublime. In the 


progress of ages, England’s naval 
triumphs will shrink into a more 
and more narrow space in the 
records of our race. This moral 
triumph will fill a broader, 
brighter page. Is not England, 
representing, as she does in this 
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case, the civilised world, au- 
thorised,, and even bound, to 
remonstrate, in the name of hu- 
manity and religion, against a 
measure, by. which the great 
work, for which she has so long 
toiled, is to be indefinitely post- 
poned ?” 

It may be added that the 
acquisition of the Texas would 
afford no advantage whatever to 
the general republic of the Union, 
broadly considered. Under such 
circumstances her first presidents 
pointed out the policy which 
she should pursue in regard to 
foreign interference. 

The Southern States, wilfully 
blind, are playing at once the 
pleasant parts of sinners and 
_ of friends, and nursing a vol- 
cano that will one day dash 
its boiling lava over their fertile 
lands, smoking and hissing in 
the blood and fatness of the land. 

‘‘The South is ignorant of 
what it most needs to know. A 
very intelligent gentleman: from 
that quarter told me, not long 
ago, that he could not learn at 
home the working of Emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies; so that 
an experiment of infinite interest 
to the slaveholder is going on at 
his door, and he knows little 
more of it than if it were occur- 
ing in another planet.” 

A pretty statement for the 
4 leading republic of modern 
history !” e Southern States 
are not wanting in intelligence 
and ambition; but the love of 
“filthy,” filthiest. lucre, aor air 
the whole people (we s 0 
the South) 2 a nation of 


* Slavery is not to be cured by enactments, civil or military. 
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kidnappers and ‘crimps, lower 
than body-snatchers, beastly as 
hyenas. * 


Portraits of the Ciildren of the 
Nobility; a Series of highly- 
finished Engravings, executed 
under the Superintendence of 
Mr Charles Heath. From 
Drawings by A. LE. Chalon, 
Esq., A.R.A., and other Emi- 
nent Artists. With Ilustra- 
tions in Verse by Distinguished 


Contributors. Edited by Mrs 
Fairlie. First Series. Long- 
man and Co. 1838, Folio, 
pl. 10. 


We have here ten finely-executed 
chalk engravings, most of them 
full-len ths. The subjects are 
chiefly little children. It is a de- 
fect in many of the groups, that 
the little sitters seem disposed for 
show in a manner that is any- 
thing but engaging. Mr Cha- 
lon’s portraits are in general 
remarkable for a certain fashion- 
able and lively air, without too 
much consciousness, so as to 
destroy a look of ease. This is 
the case with the charming por- 
trait of Lady le Despencer. 
There is the self-possession and 
the ease of good breeding, with- 
out affectation or pride, in the 
youthful and handsome face; 
yet the young lady is just of that 
age when affectation is consi- 
dered most pardonable. But in 
the children of the Duke of 
Beaufort, whose tender age 
should make them all nature and 
unaffectedness, we meet a most 
unpleasing parade of airs and 
graces, more excusable in the 


An amended 


system of colonization, by means of the disposal of lands, is the remedy for this 
added curse of thinly-peopled countries. But this is not the place to dilate upon 


that. part of the question, 
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little victims of parental emolu- 
ment at the theatres, whom we 
hardly know how to pity enough, 
for being dragged out of bed to 
learn an unseasonable lesson in 
social fooleries. We may say 
much the same of the children of 
the Earl of Wilton and of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Lady 
Mary Howard is agreeably por- 
trayed by Bostock ; and so is the 
Hon. Miss Manners Sutton, by 
the same artist. Little Miss 
Somerville is prettily drawn by 
M’Clise, but seems too much 
bent upon looking pretty. Cha- 
lon’s portrait of Miss Fitzcla- 
rence is very agreeable. The 
young lady is more like her royal 
progenitors than the female part 
of her ancestry, and islike enough 
to the present Queen for their por- 
traits to be mistaken, when we 
take into consideration the li- 
censed deviations of portraits. 
There is more life in M’Clise’s 
ee of Lord Lyndhurst’s 

aughters than in any. The 
pouugest girl is particularly like 

er father. The second has died 
since the group was taken, which 
must impart a melancholy value 
to it in the eyes of the father, 
who knows how to appreciate 
pictures. Each plate is accom- 
panied by some appropriate 
_ verses. Those addressed by Mr 
Henry Lytton Bulwer to his 
friend Sir William Somerville 
are exceedingly hearty and plea- 
sant. 


The Keepsake tor mpcccxxxviil. 
Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 
272, pl. 12. 


A MAGNIFICENT volume, bound 
in rose-coloured silk, embossed, 
with excellent paper, and much 
gilding. ‘There is little in it 


which is more than entertaining. 
The best amongst the tales are 
‘The Royal Marriage,’ the 
well-known story of Count Ko- 
ningsmark and the Electress of 
Hanover, turned into a romance; 
and the ‘ Two Flirts,’ who are 
betrayed into a genuine affec- 
tion for one another, which is 
poisoned by mutual doubts in 
their sincerity. ‘ Mina’ is an 
amusing, and an instructive illus- 
tration of the danger of bringing 
up young persons in ignorance 
of the Sori. ‘My "Turkish 
Visit,’ ‘Sister Theresa,’ ‘The 
Vampyre Knight,’ and the ‘ Sil- 
ver Lady,’ will help to beguile 
the tedium of a dull hour in the 
drawing-room. What curious 
coincidence has caused so man 

of the designs to be of ori- 
ental subjects. We have half 
a dozen fancy portraits of Zu- 
leikhas, and Aminehs, by Ste- 
phanoff, and Jenkins, with 
bearded Turks, and Greeks in 
leggings. One, by Edward 
Corbould, is most suspiciously 
like a ‘Conrad and Medora, but 
if it be so, it is re-christened, 
and called ‘The Last.’ The fe- 
male is exceedingly beautiful ; 
the gentleman is a dandy mas- 
querader, both as to his greaves 
and his griefs. ‘ Walter and 
Ida’ is a cleverly made up pic- 
ture, but the accessories usurp 
the chief place. A white feather 
is the prominent personage in 
the group. There is somethin 

of the supernatural and beautiful 
in Meadows’s ‘Silver Lady,’ but 
it is, like most of his productions, 
rather artificial and over-dressed. 
The vignette, engraved by Will- 
more, after J. P. Carmichel, is 
the best of all the engravings. 
A stream, surmounted by a 
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bridge, and flanked by trees and 
distant palaces, reflects the light 
of a bright, broad moon. It is 
one of the best moonlight effects 
we have seen in an engraving of 
the size. 


The Sketcher’s Manual; or the 
whole Art of Picture-Making 
reduced to the Simplest Prin- 
ciples: by which Amateurs 
may instruct themselves with- 
out the aid of a Master. By 
Frank Howard, author of the 
‘‘Spirit of Shakspeare.” 1837. 
Darton and Clark. 24mo. 


pp- 61. 

Tuis little volume treats almost 
entirely of pictorial effect, as ap- 
plied to sketches from nature, 
and explains a few of the most 
obvious principles of compo- 
sition, Tena, handling, 
and perspective. It makes no 
pretence to aid in the instruction 
of an artist. It is intended for 
amateurs, and it should be strict- 
ly confined to a part even of that 
class, namely, those who have no 
ambition to acquire any skill or 
reputation whatever as artists, 
properly so called. It explains 
and illustrates some of the me- 
chanical artifices and tricks of 
painting or drawing, and may 
save the mere amateur or sketcher 
a great deal of trouble, which in 
his case would be useless. So 
far we can recommend the book 
to young ladies, young gentle- 
men, and all idle dabblers what 

soever. Many avoyager or travel- 
ler, however, might have made his 
sketches worth double what they 
are, had he studied Mr Howard’s 
Manual. There are plenty of 
spirited little etchings, which 
serve to illustratethe text. Should 
any student, with ‘serious inten- 


tions”’ in his courtship of Painte 
ing, be deceived into supposing 
that he could gain any good from 
such a book, a mischief would 
be done which we are sure Mr 
Howard never intended. 


Heath’s Book of Beauty. 1838. 
With beautifully finished En- 
gravings, from Drawings by 
the first Artists. Edited by 
the Countess of Blessington. 
London: Longman and Co. 
Delloy and Co., Paris. 8vo. 


pp. 280.; pl. 12. 


Tue ‘ Book of Beauty’ is one of 
the most expect cees,: got up of 
the season. It is bound in a 
woven brocade of blue and gold- 
coloured silk. Although the 
present mania for exceeding 
lightness has not failed to injure 
the writing it contains ; yet there 
are some good papers. The 
manner of Mr Bulwer’s allegory 
of the ‘‘ Three Sisters” is some- 
what forced; but the moral it 
teaches cannot be too often in- 
sisted on. Mr Landor’s vision 
of Sleep, Love, and Death, called 
the ** Dream of Petrarca,” is 
a very striking assertion of the 
benignancy of the last of those 
potent individuals ; but injured, 
we think, by a needless sneer at 
the second, who is, in common 
with all nature’s powers, not 
less potent, nor less benign, nor 
less life-bestowing than the other. 
The Hon. Colonel Caradoc’s 
Aisha disappoints the reader by 
coming to such an abrupt and 
melancholy conclusion. It is a 
story of a young Arab girl, who 
is married by a renegade Greek. 
Her rascal of her husband con- 
veys her to Cairo, and gives her 
a love philtre to adminster to 
the Pasha. She spills part of 
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it, and a cat licks it up, and is 


_ poisoned. The unconscious vic- 


tim of disgusting intrigue is 
drowned ina sack. There is no 
consideration to redeem the dis- 
gust such a tale excites. The 
very sprightly and picturesque 
style in which it is written re- 
doubles the disappointment at 


and the ‘“* Monk of La Trappe ;” 
are serious romances, and all 
more or less interesting, particu- 
larly the last. The ladies who 
adorn the volume are mostly too 
fine for our taste. We must 
accept the ‘ Countess of Ches- 
terfield,’ which has all the truth 
and life that belong to Landseer’s 


pencil. ‘Mrs Wombwell,’ by 
Rochard, is graceful, unaffected, 
and very lovely. ‘ Rhoda,’ by 
Jenkins, is a tempting bit of 
flesh (face excepted, which is a 
mere pattern notion of the ar- 
tist’s) but it is unpleasantly 
meretricious. 


coming upon such a blank con- 
clusion. The ‘“ Legend of the 
Bell Rock” (not however one 
of Captain Marryat’s best) ; 
‘© Eule, or the Emperor’s 
Dwarf ;” ‘** Beatrice, or the 
Invisible Girl” (a sublimation 
of the young lady in the Strand); 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our temptation to insert the stanzas by H. beginning 


“« How sweet it is when sadden'd with the jars,” 


has been great indeed; but we are not able to muster up courage 
enough ; though approbation from a nature like his, touches some- 
thing far deeper than vanity. We shall lay them up among our 
treasures. 


Christmas and holiday-making have put us so much behind- 
hand with our correspondents in general, that we prefer delaying the 
whole of them a month longer, to making exceptions that might appear 
negligent of the rest. The season must excuse us. It would be 
hard if a preacher were not ullowed to practise his own doc- 
trines; and we appeal to every one, whether we do not inculcate 
mirth and good fellowship most religiously. 


Translations of the passages quoted from “ Ricciardetto” will 
appear in our next. 
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‘DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE THE FOURTH.” 


Turs book, the * Diary of the 
Times of George the Fourth,’ 
which has just made, and is 
making, so great a sensation,— 
begins by exciting curiosity and 
wonder, but ends with leaving 
a very painful impression re- 
specting almost every party 
concerned, the authoress in- 
cluded. Its fault is, not that 
it deals as frankly as it does 
with characters unavoidably 
historical, nor that it vindicates 
(if that is to be supposed its 
object) whatever may have been 
thought to need vindication in 


the writer’s position, but that. 


it “shows up,” as the phrase is, 
so many people whom she need 
not have mentioned, and who 
seemed lugged in for the pur- 
pose of indulging a vindictive 
or malevolent temper, and get- 
ting a good price for the indul- 
gence. We are sorry to speak 
thus harshly of a woman ; but 
she judges so harshly of others, 
especially of her own sex, that 
she would really unwomanize 
herself in the estimation of the 
most charitable critics, if they 
could cease to think of the cir- 
cumstances that modify the 
characters of everybody. But 
see what it is to be brought up 
No. 3 ©6—VIT 


in cireles which she herself 
pronounces to be full of selfish- 
ness and malice, and which she 
has certainly done her utmost 
to prove so, even in her own 
unconscious and self-estimated 
person. Here is a woman of 
the highest birth, once of the 
greatest beauty, always clever 
and shrewd (though far from 
the profundity she supposes), 
and very likely possessing by 
nature many amiable qualities, 
or such as might have been 
rendered amiable and probably 
have been thought so,—making 
a piteous spectacle of all this, 
by bringing into public a habit 
of the most odious private 
tattle, and evidently thinking 
she is to escape the conse- 
quences, or may defy them, 


upon the strength of some real 


or imaginary correctness of 
conduct, for which we are to 
give her credit in spite of her 
company, and which is to re- 
deem vices that are vices in 
all times and nations, for the 
sake of the most conventional 
and calculating of the virtues. 
It is a pretension, whether 
founded on anything real or 
not, that will do no longer. 
Both the head and heart of 
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society have outgrown it; and 
she, in her aristocratic igno- 
rance (which she is fond of 
attributing to others), does not 
know as much. All that she 
has achieved, is to get a good 
price for her book at the ex- 
pense of a reputation for cha- 
rity and decency, and to pull a 
house full of the aristocracy 
over her head, in the very act 
of declaring that all ig as | 
is not worth a thought, though 
she holds it vulgar, too, to con- 
clude so !—Alas! ‘The book, 
we grieve to say it, (for what 
can be more grievous than to 
see beauty, and repute, and 
the good qualities that more 
or less lie in everybody’s heart, 
make such owls of themselves?) 
is of the very essence of vul- 
garity; for vulgarity is com- 
monness, piquing itself on the 
reverse; and what is more com- 
mon, according to her own 
showing, than common-place 
valuing itself for uncommon, 
common scandal giving itself 
airs of superiority, common 
advantages of rank and fashion 
taking themselves for something 
privileged above consistency 
and decency, and supposing 
the world must worship them 
for ever, let them do what they 
will ? 

The lady, if we mistake not 
(indeed the fact has been re- 
peatedly and loudly proclaimed, 
und never contradicted, and she 
does not mince matters with the 
names of other people), is Lady 
Charlotte Bury, formerly Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, sister of 
her present Majesty’s Lord 
Steward of the Household, the 


Duke of Argyle, wife of the 
Reverend Edward Bury, once 
Lady in attendance on the 
wife of George the Fourth, 
and then, or before, accounted 
the greatest beauty of her time. 
She is now at the ripe age of 
sixty-two, and time has ma- 
tured her Ladyship’s intellectual 
powers, such as they are. She 
is very clever in print; writes 
heaps of novels, full of the mo- 
rality and tragedy of the day; 
and in private is, we doubt not, 
one of the most entertaining of 
talkers of her description, and 
receives a world of the old cus- 
tomary adulation. But in a 
high unworldly sense, aye, and 
even in some worldly ones, we 
will venture to affirm, that she 
has not yet come to years of 
discretion. What indeed can 
be more obvious? She has ar- 
rived at the age of sixty-two, 
cannot pretend to be free from 
faults, has lived in the * little 
great world,” has kept very 
equivocal company, is a woman, 
in short, whether good or bad, 
and after all has not yet learnt 
to be charitable! Nay, greedily 
“shows up” her want of cha- 
rity, and pulls animadversion on 
her head by a total carelessness 
as to what is suffered by the 
heads that she knocks wherever 
she goes, including her own in- 
timate friends, however they 
contributed to her enjoyment, 
and abstained from offending 
her. ‘Truly this is an excessive 
case, amounting to the fantastic; 
and out of deference to her sex, 
we should give way to our or- 
dinary feelings, and say nothing 
on the subject, were not the 
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vindication of her very sex con- 
cerned, and the cause of charity 
itself. ‘There is nothing,” 
said a gallant officer of our ac- 
quaintance, “that puts me out 
of temper but that cursed ill 
temper ;” and we say, in like 
manner, that there is nothing 
can thrust us from our charity 
but that cursed want of charity, 
especially in the shape of all 
others least fitted for it. We 
claim no exemption from faults 
ourselves, God knows, not ex- 
cepting the one which re- 
flection and suffering have 
taught us to hold in such horror ; 
but two volumes crammed full 
of it! and at the age of sixty- 
two!! Even a woman cannot 
make us swallow them without 
crying out. 

Is it her beauty that has been 
the ruin of her in this unkindly 
way, as it has of so many others 
(whom she denounces) in a 
kindlier one? Beauty is too 
often reckoned by its possessor 
a substitute for all other merits, 
and so comes to know no end of 
its presumption ; or if it be not 
quite so bold as that, and is of 
a more calculating, or let us 
admit, conscientious temper, 
and yet has a leaning to that 
self-sufficiency, it is too apt to 
take one virtue for all the rest, 
and play the most fantastic and 
vicious tricks accordingly. Is 
it beauty, then, in the first in- 
stance, that has made our au- 
thoress presumptuous? is it 
spleen and resentment that has 
increased the presumption ? and 
is it want of money that has 
completed it? She gives us to 
understand in the course of her 


work, that all those, guilty or 
innocent, who were connected 
with the Regent’s wife, are 
marked people, and will be em- 
ployed by no court. It is dis- 
cernible also that she is ‘yeti and 
it is acknowledged by her, with 
one of her usual self-betraying, 
self-saving airs, betwixt glee 
and reprobation, that scandalous 
books have great sales. The 
following passages may _ be 
reckoned among tle involun- 
tary cautions which she gives 
us respecting her own state- 
ments :-— 


‘¢ We shall break our necks in 
haste to buy it (a book about 
Lady Oxford), of course crying 
shameful all the while.”—Vol. 1, 
p- 112. 


This professes to be from a 
correspondent; but there are 
avowed tricks of concealment 
in the book (see the acknow- 
ledgment in the preface), and 
her correspondents, real or not, 
all have her good word, as 
charming, witty, &c., however 
she may occasionally expose 
their characters in other re- 
spects. 


‘¢ Her Royal Highness com- 
manded me to have these letters 
published forthwith (her corre- 
spondence with the Prince about 
Lady Jersey), saying, ‘ You may 
sell them fora great sum.’ At 
first (for she had spoken to me 
before concerning this business) 
I thought of availing myself of 
the opportunity ; but upon se- 
cond thoughts I turned from this 
idea with detestation, for if I do 
wrong by obeying her wishes and 
endeavouring to serve her, I will 
do so at least from good and dis- 
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' interested motives, not from any 
sordid views.” —Page 73. 


Does her Ladyship mean us 
to infer from this passage that 
she has got nothing for the two 
volumes of ‘ Diary?’ Mr Col- 
burn, in his communication with 
Colonel Webster about a ca- 
lumny which has been can- 
celled in the edition before us, 
says that he gave a thousand 
pounds for them. 

‘‘ She (the Princess of Wales) 
is absolutely infatuated : she even 
talks of marrying again; but 
never till she has tried the fa- 
voured mortal, and made him 
pass five times through the fiery 
furnace of constancy and truth. 
There is an ordeal for you !—it 
is more truly an ordeal than Miss 
Adair’s. Po kill the Regent, 
then go abroad with a court of 

her own making, of which the 
fiddler is to be king (Mr Sapio, 
we believe, the singer), is her 
favourite plan; Campbell is to 
write the epithalamium, and 
Lady C. L. (Caroline Lindsay) 
and Lady C. C. (Charlotte 
Campbell, our authoress, to wit) 
the two favourites, are to be the 
ladies of the bedchamber, and 
SF .9 8. 98 9 9's Dat wen 
think this will be delightful ” 
she asks me. Writing these notes, 
though they are never to meet any 
eye but my own, seems to me un- 
amiable, for I am more than 
ever overwhelmed with kind- 
ness.”—p. 173. 


_ Ergo, they are published. 


‘¢ So vindictive are all mem- 
bers of the Royal Family in 
their feelings towards her, even 
to this day, that nothing would 
induce them to have any person 
in their household who had ever 
been about thePrincess.”—p.270, 


In these, and in the more 
important extracts we are about 
to make, we do not dwell upon 
the matters concerning Queen 
Caroline, more than upon 
others. The history and charac- 
ter of that unfortunate Princess 
have long been well understood; 
and though her friend Lady 
Charlotte “shows up” her 
faults in all their ingloriousness, 
she does justice to her good 
qualities; so that the portrait 
comes out stronger from the 
canvas in point of effect and 
confirmation, though the colours 
are what they were before. 
She was a woman of ill-breed- 
ing, and gross and flighty man- 
ners, but of kind heart, and 
inclined to strong affections ; 
and had she met with a decent 
and affectionate husband, would, 
we doubt not, have made a 
heartily loving wife. Unfortu- 
nately she was married, against 
the inclination of both parties 
(which is the excuse of both), 
to a man grosser in real feeling 
than herself, and with little 
heart: bad company and a fri- 
volous training had spoilt what 
was good in him; and the final 
consequence was a prosecution 
of her for his own vices (alleged 
in her, and certain in him), and 
such a scandal to the whole ci- 
vilized world as, we are ashamed 
to say, no country in the world 
but England ever presents to 
the blushing astonishment of 
the nations, 

We thought of Queen Ca- 
roline at that period as we do 
now, and confess we never 
doubted her “guilt” (as the 
natural result of her husband’s 































































treatment of her was called) ; 
but having occasion to write on 
the subject at the time, we 
always refused to consider that 
it had anything to do with the 
real question. ‘The whole point 
was, that such a man had no 
right to ——_ such a wo- 
man; and the English people, 
for all their unworthy toleration 
of crim. con. actions in general, 
were moved by the flagrancy 
of the case to feelas much, and 
defeat the selfish hypocrisy of 
it accordingly. Having ex- 
pressed our opinion on_ this 
matter, and given the cautions 
furnished to the reader respect- 
ing the volumes before us by 
the authoress herself, we now 
proceed to lay before him some 
of the astounding proofs of 
what we have asserted re- 
specting her wholesale and re- 
tail scandals, taking care how- 
ever, for the sake of our own 
feelings and his, and those of 
any parties concerned, to record 
a little reminiscence of our 
boyhood. It is this,—that a 
certain norm j beauty of that 
time, yclept Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, was reported (as 
Madame Recamier and _ the 
Duchess of Kingston, and per- 
haps other beauties have been 
also,) to have made her appear- 
ance at a masquerade in the 
character of Venus, and pre- 
sented an appearance so very 
like Venus, both as to beauty 
and to looseness of attire, as to 
scandalize the town. Now we 
have no grounds whatever 
(short of the lady’s censorious- 
ness at present) for pea 
that this story was well founded. 
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Probably it was quite the re- 
verse,—a mere fiction. But 
whether false or true, it may 
deal such writersa lesson; for, 
if true, why do they hiss their 
neighbours? and if false, why 
do they not see that other re- 
ports may be false ? 


But to our melancholy task 
of extract :— 


‘¢The Princess went to the 
play, a resource she always re- 
serves to herself, to escape from 
a dull dinner. She was accom- 
panied by Lord Fitz——d, her 
Lady in Waiting and myself. 
After the play, I was invited to 
sup with her Royal Highness, 
as usual. She talked of her own 
situation, and her previous life. 
‘ Judge,’ said she, ‘ what it was 
to have a drunken husband on 
one’s wedding day, and one who 
passed the greatest part of his 
bridal-night under the grate, 
where he fell, and where I left 
him. If anybody say to me at 
dis moment, will you pass your 
life over again or be killed, I 
would choose death, for you 
know a little sooner or later we 
must all die; but to live a life 
of wretchedness twice over, oh! 
mine God, no. Well, time went 
on, and de case was, I began to 
be wid child, and all de wise 
people said so ; but I pitied dem, 
for I no more believed it dan 
any ting for long time—at last, 
Charlotte was born. Well, after 
I lay in, je vous jure ’tis true— 
upon my honour, upon my soul, 
tis true—I received a message, 
through Lord Cholmondeley, to 
tell me I never was to have de 
great honour of inhabiting de 
same room wid my husband 
again. I said very well; but, 
as my memory was short, I 
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begged to have dis Somat mes- 
sage in writing from him. I had 
it, and vas free. I left Carlton 
House, and went to Charlton. 
Oh! how happy I was; every- 
body blamed me; but I never 
repented me of dis step. Oh! 
mine God, what have I sufter- 
ed ; but, luckily, I had a spirit, 
or I never should have outlived it. 
She said more; but I can never 
remember all she says. Poor 
Princess ! she was an ill-treated 
woman, but a very wrong- 
headed one. Had she remained 
quietly at Carlton House, and 
conducted herself with silent 
dignity, how different might 
have been her lot.”—p. 36. 


This is the way in which 
Lady Charlotte defends her 
friends and benefactors,—stat- 
ing what was inbred in their 
characters, and unalterable, and 
then lamenting that they were 
not otherwise. So, at other 
times, the Princess is full of 
“lying,” talks “ribaldry,” &c. 
&c., and perhaps finishes the 
evening by giving her future 
biographer ‘a thousand ducats,” 
and in the handsomest manner 
too! the way in which she 
always treated her, on all great 
points. 

Here follows an account 
(professedly from a correspon- 
dent), first, of Lady Mary 
Crawford, a fellow satirist of 
Lady Charlotte’s, and secondly, 
of one of the best-natured 
men breathing, the present Sir 
Lumley Skeffington, who cer- 
tainly would not hurt the fly to 
which he is compared, and as 
certainly not the feelings of a 
woman. We shall have another 


word to say of him at the close 
of the passage :— 

‘‘]T shall begin with Lady 
Mary L. Crawford’s ball, most 
magnanimously given in the 
Argyll stréet rooms to all her 
friends, or rather her enemies— 


as, even by her own account of 


the matter, she is at deadly feud 
with the whole world. I could 
adinire nothing at the entertain- 
ment—not even herself. Fancy 
-her attired in draperies of muslin, 
covered with gold spots, the size 
of a sixpence! When she re- 
clined under that frippery can- 
vas bower at the end of the ball- 
room, she looked exactly like an 
ill-favoured picture of Danae in 
the shower of gold. To crown 
the whole, S , with rouge on 
his cheeks, and ultramarine on 
his nose, handed her to supper! 
‘ Sure such a pair !’”—p. 106. 


Note by Lady Charlotte :— 
“Mr. S is still alive, the 
very wreck -of a beau ; he is to 
be seen sometimes like a fly, 
half dead and stupified, which 


has outlived the summer.” 


We should not have repeated 
this, nor indeed any other pas- 
sage calculated to wound the 
feelings, had not the book al- 
ready gone the rounds of the 
circles, and did we not take it 
up with views very different 
from the writer’s, and with 
opportunities of applying some 
antidote to its poisons. Sir 
Lumley Skeffington, from all 
that we ever heard of him, has 
qualities far surpassing the su- 
perficial habits to which his gen- 
tle and amiable nature has con- 
descended, in its non-omission 
of any of the modes of pleasing. 
We have one thing to say of 
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him, of which any man might 
be proud. Charles Lamb, who, 
though very kind-hearted, was 
not lightly given to panegyric, 
once passed an evening in his 
company, and ever afterwards 
spoke of him as a man for whom 
he had contracted a sort of affec- 
tion. His fopperies, he said, were 
but skin deep; he was a “ hu- 
manist,” in the most thorough 
sense of the term; and he 
added, with an emphasis un- 
wonted in his way of speaking, 
“Sheff is delicious.” The 
writer of the present article, 
in the little that he has had the 
honour to know of Sir Lumley, 
can testify, on his own experi- 
ence, that this character is de- 
served. 

“ Lady O , poor Lady 
O ! knows the rules of pru- 
dence, I fear me, as imperfectly 
as she doth those of the Greek 
and Latin Grammars ; for she 
hath let her brother, who is a 
sad swine, become master of 
her secrets, and then contrived 
to quarrel with him. You 
would see the outline of the 
melange in the newspapers, 
but not the report that Mr 
S is about to publish a 
pamphlet as an addition to the 
Harleian Tracts, setting forth the 
amatory adventures of his sister. 
We shall break our necks in 
haste to buy it, of course crying 
‘shameful’ all the while; and 
it is said that Lady O is to 
be cut, which I cannot entirely 
believe. Let her tell two or 
three old women about town 
that they are young and hand- 
some, and give some well-timed 
parties, ol she may still keep 
the society which she hath been 
used to.”——p. 112. 
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The words ‘‘ we shall break 
our necks” have been quoted 
in this article already; but on 
such an occasion they are not 
unworthy repetition. The 
necks have been broken to buy 
the present volume; and as- 
wk there has been no want 
of exclamations of “ shameful !” 
Vide journals of all parties,— 
Times, Examiner, &c. 


«¢ And so Miss Jacky Gordon 
is really clothed with a husband 
at last, and Miss Laura Man- 
ners left without a mate. She 
and Lord Stair should marry 
and have children in mere re- 
venge. As to Miss Gordon, 
she’s a Venus, well suited to 
such a Vulcan, whom nothing 
but money and a title could have 
rendered tolerable, even to a 
kitchen wench. It is said that 
the matrimonial correspondence 
between this couple is to be pub- 
lished, full of sad and scanda- 
lous relations, of which you may 
be sure scarcely one word is 
true. In former times the 
Duchess of St A 3 made use 
of these elegant epistles, in order 
to intimidate Lady Johnstone ; 
but that «se would not avail, so 
in spite, they are to be printed. 
What a cargo of amiable crea- 
tures !—Yet will some people 
scarcely believe in the existence 
of Pandemonium !”—p. 113. 





Certainly, if printed scandal 
helps to make a ‘ Pandemo- 
nium,” (and who doubts it ?) 
her ladyship has proved the ne- 
cessity of the creed by her 
own production, 

‘‘ Miss Long hath become 
quite cruel to Wellesley Pole, 
and divides her favours equall 


between Lords Killeen and Ki 
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worth, two as simple Irishmen as 
ever gave birth to a bull. I wish 
to Hymen that he were fairly 
married, for all this pother gives 
one a disgusting picture of nu- 
man nature. Avarice in chil- 
dren is shocking, yet the united 
schools of Eton and Westminster 
are gaping after this girl, as if 
she were fairer than a myriad of 
Venuses. Apropos, I have dis- 
covered a Venus—a Mrs Owen; 
she is beautiful, but she looks 
vulgar, and is horribly affected. 
I think that the Adonis of this 
year isGrammont. He is hand- 
somer than anybody, and I know 
three fat ladies who are expiring 
through the love they bear him. 
Lady Barbara Ashly is to marry 
him, it is said; and now ad- 
mire, my dear the strange 
change of opinion which takes 
place in families! Here is a per- 
son descended from a precise 
Puritan, and the trumper-up 
of the Popish plot, herself a 
Papist, ik: about to marry one. 
The Count descends prodigiously 
to wed such an ill-born mush- 
room, but she has money and he 
hath not.”—p. 114. 

‘¢ On Saturday, Lori! L—n 
dined here; he hates Lord H: . 
and there appears to be no love lost 
between them. I like the latter 
much the best; he says Lady E. 
B is an impudent, forward 
girl, that pursued Lord H 
ad toute outrance, who declares 
openly that he does not mean to 
have anything to do with her; 
I believe both these assertions to 
be true.”—p. 176. 

‘‘ There was much talk yes- 
terday at dinner about Mr Gre- 
ville; the Princess hates him ; 
she says he is so mischievous and 
so tattling ; she added, ‘ I could 
forgive him for anything he said 
of myself, because I have good 

















broad shoulders; but he calls 
my daughter an abandoncd little 
thing, and d—n me (she often 
swears that oath) if ever he shall 
meet her in this house again. 
The case vas, you see, that Mr 
Greville abuse all the royal 
family to her, vich vas a great 
impertinence as I should say, 
and she, poor little ting, vanted 
to excuse dem; so wen Mr Gre- 
ville in his wisdom said it was 
pity de Duke should have his 
mistress here, vare de Princess 
was, she answered, ‘*Oh Lord 
upon us, vat weuld you have; de 
Dukes cannot marry, dey must 
love somebody ;” it would have 
been better had my daughter 
said, as one should say, dat is a 
subject on which I never speak, 
but she is a young ting, and not 
prepared for such matters.—No, 
no, let us speak no more of Mr 
Greville, ’tis such an unpleasant 
subject.’ ”—p. 177. 

‘‘T am sincerely attached to the 
Princess Charlotte, but I shrink 
from being obliged to say, ‘ ver 
firm, and very fine,’ when I think 
‘“‘very obstinate, and very wrong- 
headed.” If she is without shame, 
or fear of God or man at seven- 
teen, what is to become of her— 
of us? Hearing of crooked 
ways and mean policy disgusts 
me, and creates a tremor, as 
though I were surrounded by a 
parcel of opera devils, shaking 
their resin torches in my face.” 
—p. 188. 


*¢ Opera devils” shaking their 
torches, and Lady Charlotte in 
a real fright! This excess of 
infernal fancy is odd in the 
“correct!” But to come to 
the plain truth, what faith can 
be put in any of the assertions 
or intimations of a writer, who 
In numerous passages of her 
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book, gives us to understand 
that she is in the habit of prac- 
tising duplicity, and of saying 
what she does not believe? 
Here is striking evidence of a 
habit of falsehood, in the one 
before us. She describes her- 
self as “strongly attached” to 
the Princess Charlotte, whom 
she designates the next moment 
as a girl “without shame,”’ or 
“fear of God or man.” How 
could that be? and especially 
in so virtuousa person? ‘These 
blind and daring inconsistencies 
fairly take away one’s breath. 


‘¢ It is curious that most of 


those persons associated with 
Lord Ward, had a melancholy 
fate. The Princess at whose 
board he was so often the merri- 
est, and the most amusing of her 
guests, was a victim to her own 
folly, and the persecution of an 
unjust husband. Mrs B , 
the woman for whom his attach- 
ment was the most sincere and 
lasting, died of an agonizing ma- 
lady; and the last beauty at 
whose shrine he bent the knee, 
was taken away in the midst of 
her youth and the height of her 
worldly renown and prosperity ; 
and lastly, not the least striking 
attendant on Lord Dudley’s ad- 
miration for Lady was a 
reproof made to her by Mrs 
one evening at D House. 
When Lady offered Mrs 
a bouquet, she was reported 
to have said, ‘ No, I will not 
take flowers from one who has 
defrauded a maniac.’ Those 
were hard words from one wo- 
man to another—harsh, ugly 
words, and the poor soul who ut- 
tered them has probably thought 
on them since with regret, asked 
pardon of the departed one, and 
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shudders when she reflects on 
the humiliating change which 
has taken place in her own lot 
since she uttered, in the pride of 
her prosperity, those unkind 
words. Oh! women, women ! 
great ladies of the land, have 
mercy on one another.”—p. 117. 


What an apostrophe to “wo- 
men” and * great ladies” from 
the writer of these merciless 
volumes!!! And the conde- 
scending pity of the phrase, 
‘Spoor soul,” adds to the pre- 
posterousness of the self-love. 
She makes the appeal, at the 
very moment when she needs 
it most herself! But if we 
stop to exclaim, we shall do 
little else. Our paper will be 
bristling at every step with notes 
of admiration. We know not 
who the above-mentioned ladies 
are, nor those spoken of in the 
following extract, otherwise we 
might be able to contradict all 
the statements :— 


“Lady S was a most se- 
vere parent, she used to vent an 
exceedingly bad temper on her 
children, by beating and _pinch- 
ing them til they cried ; then she 
laughed, and asked them what 
they cried for. Certainly, to 
judge by countenance and man- 
ner, one of her daughters, . 
has inherited her mother’s ill- 
humour, and adds to it a hauteur 
of impertinence in her demeanour 
to others, which ill becomes any 
one, especially her ladyship.”— 
p. 315. 


Think of thus dragging 
forth a lady in private life (for 
the fashionable readers of the 
work of course know her by 
the context) evidently for no 
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other reason than some private 
pique! 

‘‘ Dined with Mr B. There 
were, of women, Lady E 
A——, a perfect Argus, with 
eyes behind, I believe; Miss 
B , very like a doll in a 
barber’s shop; both like things 
in a bad dream; Mrs D 
and her daughter, starch look- 
ing persons, harsh and full of an- 
gles, mentally as well as bodily. 
An old Mr D——, very like a 
gentleman ; his son, a beautiful 
young man, with fine soft fea- 
tures, but quite a lad; Col. 
C , that epitome of self-con- 
sequence and vulgarity; Mr 
K , alittle haberdasher, or 
clerk in a counting-house; and 
Sir Somebody Something, with 
a crooked face, formed the party. 
Col. B has a gentleness of 
manner that I rather like.”—>p. 
152. 

Here is a bill of human fare, 
according to pases Charlotte’s 
dressing ; for. probably there is 
not a word of truth in the 
sourer portions of the set out. 

“If it be true that Sir Neil 
Campbell was the heart prisoner 
of a fair lady at Florence, that 
may account for his having 
watched his prisoner at Elba so 
ill. Certain it is, Sir Neil 
Campbell seemed very anxious 
to prove that he was not to 
blame in having permitted the 
escape of a man on whose liberty 
the fate of Europe depended ; 
and he gave but a very lame ex- 
planation of the reason of his 
absence from his post. There is 
no doubt he was greatly to 
blame, but whether from care- 
lessness or by design, will, per- 
haps, never be known.” —p. 159. 

Here we have a gentle in- 
sinuation, that Sir Neil Camp- 
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bell, probably a kinsman, who 
has said something to offend the 
writer’s vanity, was a traitor to 
his employers. A slight and 
lady-like usage truly! And 
there is a good deal more to the 
same purpose. ‘The traitor, 
however, by her Ladyship’s 
account, isa “handsome man.” 
We much fear he did not keep 
eye enough upon more con- 
querors than one. 


Now follows a “ well known 
story,” with ‘‘ new dresses and 
decorations,” as the theatres 
say, of her Ladyship’s friend, 
“¢ K., Duchess of —— ;” whose 
only offence against her 
“ shower-up,” as far as we can 
discover, 1s that they were very 
intimate. ‘The text, on which 
the benevolent note is hung, 
says, “I received a note from 
the Duchess of » desiring 
me to take lodgings for her and 
Lady B h here (at Nice), 
from |§ Wednesday next.” 
Really, we must say, for all her 
Ladyship’s ostentation of “cor- 
rect conduct,” that if the first 
lines of her description of her 
noble friend be true, she had no 
business in her society. It is 
like the famous passage in the 
comedy :— 

“ Mrs Foresight. Look: you 
here now—where did you lose 
this gold bodkin? Oh, sister! 
sister ! 

‘© Mrs Frail. My bodkin ! 

‘‘ Mrs Foresight. Nay, ’tis 
your's. Look at it. 

“ Mrs Frail. Well, if you 
go to that, where did you find 
this bodkin ?—Oh, sister! sister !”’ 
—Congreve’s Love for Love. 


Let the reader judge whether 
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such a “ Mrs Frail” as_ the 
lines immediately ensuing in- 
dicate, would not, and in Lady 
Charlotte’s estimation, ought 
not to warrant the least un- 
charitable minds in concluding, 
that her friend who got lodgings 
for her, was a “Mrs Fore- 
sight.” 

‘¢ E. Duchess of » Was, to 
her dying day, a most fascinating 
woman, but the moral character 
she bore was not favourable, 
since she was accused of gal- 
lantries and intrigues of all de- 
scriptions. The well known story 
of her having agreed with her 
friend G. Duchess of to 
exchange their children, should 
the offspring of the latter prove 
to bea girl, is the principal fault 
of which she stands accused. 
Perhaps, however, she was ca- 
lumniated ; but certain it is, that 
an eye-witness related to me a 
circumstance which seemed to 
confirm the truth of this black 
story. The present Duke 
appeared for a length of time to 
have a strong aversion to his 
mother-in-law, the sometime 
Lady , and one day, when 
she hung over him and kissed 
his forehead, the Duke turned 
away as though he had been 
touched by a basilisk. But sub- 
sequently, after his repeated vi- 
sits to her when she resided 
chiefly at Rome, his manner en- 
tirely changed, and he evinced 
the utmost pleasure in her so- 
ciety, and the greatest affection 
for ie person. It was said that 
this change in his feelings to- 
wards her was wrought by the 
Duchess having declared to him 
the secret of his birth, and his 
being her own child. It is also 
said that this great man cannot 
marry. Many are the fair and 
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noble who have aspired to be- 
come Duchess of , yet they 
have all been disappointed. Ru- 
mour says, the Duke is only 
suffered by the rightful heir to 
enjoy the title and estates for his 
lifetime, in order not to disgrace 
the family by a disclosure of the 
truth. But possibly the whole 
of these suppositions are false, 
and perhaps the Duke of —— 
has never married because he 
would not be espoused for the 
sake of his great name and for- 
tune. If, however, it is true 
that he holds his station on such 
a tenure, what a fausse position ! 
Can it have afforded him one 
hour’s pleasure? This romance 
in real life was once dramatized 
under the title of ‘The False 
Friends,’ and that by a friend of 
the family ; yet, strange 
to say, the authoress of the play 
did not incur their displeasure. 
E. Duchess of completed 
her reputation for being a clever 
woman, by performing the part 
of ambassadress, under the rose, 
from the court of England 
to the Papal See. One of the 
occasions on which she exercised 
her sway over the Pope was, 
when the Queen Caroline (which 
she was then become) returned 
to Rome the last time, on her 
way back to England. The Du- 
chess prevented his Holiness from 
showing her Majesty the small- 
est civility, and he refused her a 
— of honour, or any of the 
onours due to her rank. It 
was a weak and servile trait of 
character in Pius VI. to allow 
himself to change his conduct to- 
wards the Queen, whom he 
had formerly received with so 
much courtesy; but Cardinal 
Gonsalvi it was, who pro- 
bably regulated him in this, 
as in most other points, and 
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he was, as is well known, sub- 
jeet to the Duchess of ’ 
who was desperately in love with 
the Cardinal. Whenever she 
saw him approach, her whole 
frame was in trepidation, and no 
girl of fifteen ever betrayed a 
more romantic passion for her 
lover, than did this distinguished, 
but then antiquated lady, for the 
Cardinal. It is to be doubted 
whether he returned the tender 
passion, but his idea of the 
Duchess’s consequence at the 
English court induced him to 
‘ se laisser aimer.’ ”—p. 177. 





We doubt not that * E., Du- 
chess of ——” was a very 
chatming woman, especially 
since her ‘ friend” and satirist, 
Lady Charlotte, tells us so; 
but we doubt extremely what- 
soever such a friend tells 
against her. And we think the 
Duke in question does quite 
right in treating the story sent 
them with a dignified silence. 
Half the aristocracy in Eng- 
land perhaps, especially accord- 
ing to her Ladyship’s opinion 
of them, would have to come 
forward and swear to the cha- 
racter of their progenitors, if 
suchan example of subserviency 
to gossip were to take place. 
And as nobody is hurt, even if 
the story be true (which, mind, 
we do not for a moment admit) 
what signifies? Why, the 
signification is, that people’s 
feelings are to be hurt at all 
events, and books to be made 
to sell. This is “correct con- 
duct,” and gives us a right to 
huff all the women we catch 
napping, whether with or with- 
out the lovers we envy them. 


* wil 


To these passages on indivi- 
duals (a few out of a multitude) 
which we have contradicted as 
far aS common sense or our 
means of information went, and 
which we have no doubt we 
could contradict much more if 
our information were greater (a 
most scandalous passage has 
been cancelled in the edition 
before us in consequence of 
disproof, and a demand to that 
effect, by Colonel Webster), we 
proceed to add some others 
chiefly illustrative of what this 
member of the aristocracy 
thinks of royalty and aristocracy 
by the wholesale. ‘Those classes 
are to be allowed the full bene- 
fit of the character of the rest 
of what she has written; but 
when similar opinions are to 
be found in wiser books, the 
statements, from one of their 
own body, become worthier the 
attention of those who discover 
a new power arising among the 
hitherto uneducated classes, 
and who seem to think that to 
take away their reputation is 
to render them blind to that of 
the former. If an unemployed 
lady-in-waiting, of high rank, 
and living of course in the midst 
of no mean comforts, is to vent 
her spleen in this manner 
against courts and lords, how is 
it to be expected that unem- 
en workmen, half famished, 

not have feelings, far rather 
to be soothed and made the best 
of, than denounced by whole- 
sale, and defied ? 


‘¢ Courts are courts still, from 
the earliest times even to these 
days. Intrigues, _jealousies, 
heart-burnings, lies, dissimula- 























tion, thrive in them as mush- 
rooms in a hot-bed.”—>p. 1. 

‘¢ These noblemen and their 
wives (Dukes of Portland and 
Beaufort, Earl Harrowby, &c. 
&c.) continued to visit her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales 
till the King was declared too 
ill to reign, and the Prince be- 
came in fact Regent ; then those 
ladies disappeared that moment 
from Kensington, and were 
never seen there more. It was 
the besom of expediency which 
swept them all away.”—p. 4. 


“6 Thursday, December.—This 
was the Princess’s birth-day. I 
went to pay my respects. Her 
Royal Highness was very injudi- 
ciously attired,—-wrapped in a 
pink dressing-gown—Lady C—n 
was with her; she seemed dead- 
tired of the latter, who in truth 
appears to be a dull woman, 
and there is an expression in her 
features of something very like 
deceit, and a sneer which makes 
me grave in despite of myself. 
Shortly after her departure, 
came the Duke of Brunswick. 
He paid his sister a set compli- 
ment, and gave her a ring of no 
value.—N.B. All princes and 
princesses give shabby presents.” 
—p. 14. 

‘¢ Royal persons divert them- 
selves with very puerile devices, 
and play at secrets, as children 
do at hide-and-seek.” —p. 26. 

‘¢ It is difficult to understand 
how a mother could like to 
affront her own child; but such 
are the unnatural discrepancies 
in the human character, in that 
of princes particularly ; for on 
the whole the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick was a kind-hearted wo- 
man.” —p. 69. 

‘‘T saw Ladies Melbourne and 
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Cowper, Lords Worcester and 
Brook, walking upon the abomi- 
nable Steyne, which looks to me 
like a piece of ground where 
felons are allowed to take the 
air. Oh! how little fashionable 
folks know of rural enjoyments, 
or (I believe) of any enjoy- 
ment !”—p. 160. 

‘‘ I often wonder that the 
world is as easily gulled as it is 
by the great little people: it only 
proves that it is the station, and 
not the human being that twists 
and metamorphoses everything ; 
but a near inspection of ‘ Les 
Tours de Passe-passe’ reduces 
all the magic to mere juggling. 
Sometimes I am enraged at my- 
self for enduring to be in their 
society for a moment, much 
more so for laughing or seeming 
pleased ; but I have the same 
sensation as if I was living with 
mad people, and really humour 
her as much as I would do them, 
for fear of the immediate con- 
sequences to myself.”—p. 170. 

‘‘ The Princess received a let- 
ter of twenty-eight pages, from 
the Princess Charlotte, which 
looked like the writing of a 
chambermaid, and appeared to 
me wholly illegible; but she 
could decipher it, and so she did 
in regard to understanding the 
general meaning, but I defy her 
powers or her patience to have 
made out literally what those 
twenty-eight pages contained.” 
—p. 201. 

‘‘ The people certainly espouse 
her cause: the nobles, more im- 
mediately influenced by pen- 
sions and places, and stars and 
garters, show their native mean- 
ness of soul. If it were really 
virtue, or extreme delicacy, that 
made some people step aside and 
decline her society, one should 
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only grieve, and could not 
blame; but as it is, self-interest 
alone directs their conduct, and 
one must bend the knee to those 
only who have the power of be- 
nefiting them.”—p. 244. 

‘¢ Accustomed as the Princess 
is, in common with all royalties, 
to see only through the medium 
of her own passions, she con- 
trives generally to conceal what- 
ever is disagreeable to her, and 
to have cars, yet hear not.”— 
p. 259. 

‘Miss B. says the Grand 
Duchess (of Oldenburgh) is 
charming in her manner, and 
has an intelligence iu her con- 
versation quite new in the princess 
line.” —p. 312. 

‘‘ There is no believing one 
word these royal people say ; and 
I verily believe they do not know 
what they believe themselves.” 
—p. 322. 

‘¢ How vain for the Princess 
to imagine that her command 
would suffice to make any one 
discard a newspaper or journal 
which might chance to amuse 
them! No! not even if they 
saw their best friends shown up 
in its columns. Indeed that 
circumstance might be an ad- 
ditional reason for taking it in. 
Amiable! but true! Véde the 
‘ Satirist,’ the ‘Age,’ &c., in 
which, it is currently reported, 
people in the highest circles of 
fashion not only read of their 
friends but write of them.”— 
p- 361. 

‘¢T was called by her Royal 
Highness into her secret cham- 
ber, where there wasa fire, though 
the thermometer was at eighty ; 
but she makes cosmetics and dirt 
pies, and there were various pots 
and pans boiling. What a droll 
amusement! au reste, the apart- 


ment was comfortable enough; 
filled with all sorts of things, the 
oddest mixture of finery and 
trash, which, by the way, all 
royalties are apt to like. Now 
a bit of cut-out paper; now a 
gem; now a papier maché box ; 
now one of jasper; such is usu- 
ally the decoration of their tables 
and cabinets.”—Vol. ii, p. 243. 


‘‘ His son, Prince Leopold, 
entered with the Austrian army, 
and gives universal satisfaction 
to the apostates or penitents (of 
Naples), whichever you may 
please to call them; in which 
number almost all the first fami- 
lies are included.”—p. 246. 

“The Peers ef England, the 
most sybaritical inhabitants ofthe 
earth.”—p. 355. 


Lady Charlotte’s style of 
writing, though correct enough 
in general, is as little perfect in 
respect to freedom from vul- 
garity, as her opinions and her 
spirit of tattling. She and her 
elegant friends, as if emulous of 
keeping up the character attri- 
buted by Swift to “ Polite Con- 
versation,” talk of * bringin; 
hogs to a bad market,” of a 
“rumpus,” of a lady looking 
like a “ cat and bladders,” of 
the ‘* devil among the tailors,” 
(meaning the being obliged to 
attend to a multitude of female 
visitors), with many of the like 
urbane flowers of speech; and 
last, not least, of tum-de-dy ; 
that is to say, of something 
which abounds in the dialogue 
of Congreve and others, not, of 
necessity, including the wit. 
This is one of Lady Charlotte’s 
own phrases, or we suppose, of 
her correct circle ; and furnishes 
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acurious specimen of the indif- 
ferent face with which such 
circles regard offences, that, 
according to her ladyship, en- 
danger people’s ‘ immortal 
souls ;” for she is, or professes 
to be, a great believer in ee 
“ everlasting bonfire,” as Shak- 
speare calls it: and thinks that 
the Divine Goodness will burn 
his creatures to all eternity, 
for being erroneously brought 
up, and no better than the work 
of his own hands !—a creed 
(what wise and good-hearted 
clergyman of the establishment 
ever insists on it from the 

ulpit now?) which piety and 
Lccinitiy have been latterly 
getting rid of, as unworthy 
both of “* God and man;”’ but 
which she who was “ strongly 
attached” to the young lady 
that “ feared neither,” certainly 
has a right to profess among 
her other consistencies. Here 
follows the passage respecting 
the phenomenon called tum-de- 
dy :— 

‘“¢In the course of the con- 
versation, the Princess Charlotte 
contrived to edge in a good deal 
of tum-de-dy, and would, if I 
had entered into the thing, have 
gone on with it, while looking at 
a little picture of herself, which 
had about thirty or forty different 
dresses to put over it, done on 
isinglass, and which allowed the 
colouring of the picture to be 


seen through its transparency.” — 
Vol. i, p..282. 

Upon which the Times ob- 
serves :— 

«“ Tum-pE-py! what a grace- 


ful, courtly, delicate, lady-like 
word! The Princess talked 


tum-de-dy, did she? and of 
course the Lady of Honour did 
not breathe a syllable. The 
Princess ‘edged in a good deal 
of it,’ ‘would have gone on with 
it,’ if the lady had ‘ entered into 
the thing’—not she. Her lady- 
ship would not for the world 
utter any thing so wicked as 
tumn-de-dy. Her morals are as 
pure, depend upon it, as_ her 
style. Oh! my lady, my lady, 
what is this book from beginning 
to end, and what is ‘ Love’ and 
‘ Flirtation’ but a weak sprink- 
ling of morality in a most atro- 
cious quantity of tum-de-dy.” 
The conversation of the 
‘“‘ upper” classes is well known 
not to be so restrained as that 
of the middle. It is analogous 
to the rest of their lives; and 
we say so in no spirit of scan- 
dal; for circumstances affect 
them of course, as they do all 
human beings ; and it is one of 
the perplexities of society, that 
in proportion as civilization and 
leisure increase, moral opinion 
relaxes on certain points, and 
then comes the distressing di- 
Jemma of a long interval of 
professed doctrine and secret 
anti-practice, during which it is 
felt that the old principles have 
gone by, while, unless there be 
some new ones for guidance 
(which it is a work of martyr- 
dom to propose), the conduct 
tends to produce nothing but 
an endless succession of in- 
trigues and heartlessness. Lady 
Charlotte, in her profundity, is 
one of those who think that the 
system, together with courts 
and “ lying royalties,” andsuch 
** necessary evils,” (her own 
phrases, or the spirit of them) 
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must last for ever; and she 
begins her book with an inti- 
mation to that effect; as much 
as to say, “ Don’t be alarmed, 
good people, at what I am go- 
ing to tell about you: things 
will go on for ever just as they 
do, so you will all have your 
play out, and your revenues ; 
only I must say, ‘ oh fie,’ as 
you proceed, and you will all 
go to the devil for it, agreeably 
to what you see at the opera, 
and to the goodness of God.” 
In other words, her ladyship (be- 
sides some pretty little accom- 
paniments to it on the other 
side of time) sces into that 

rodigious millstone, yclept a 
aiad thousand years hence ; 
and is quite ‘ confidous” (as 
Mrs Slipslop has it), that there 
was a court, and a lady dancing 
like * cat and bladders,” in the 
remotest regions of time past ; 
ergo, having never had a be- 
ginning, the court and lady 
will never end; but will be cat 


and bladdering it in the year 
seventy-four million, two thou- 
sand and fifty one; which is a 
modest calculation, considering 
that ‘ eternity is eternity,” as 
Mr Primrose said. 

Go, you simpleton, — you 
strange butterfly, aged 62, with 
a sting that ought not to belong 
to you,—and perhaps with good 
qualities that will be frightened 
to see the mischief they have 
done ;—be tranquil respecting 
the fate of your friends in the 
other world, and even of your- 
self; for unquestionably you 
are one of the least pardonable 
of the circle. The worst of 
all fallen angels we take to be 
those who ian fallen out of 
antipathies, and not out of 
pepe for who can fancy 
slandering and evil-speaking in 
heaven? But “ God is great,” 
as the Prophet says ;— 

“ And the blue sky bends over all,” 


says the sweet and all-tolerant 
poet. 





COMPANIONSHIP. 


Gop cannot feel alone ; for unto Him 

The Love of All Things is companionship— 
Whether express’d by human hand and lip, 

Or quivering wing within the forest dim, 

Or silent gaze of flowers; or which o’erbrim 
Doth not in act or look, but lieth deep 

Folded in brain and bosom, like a sleep, 

And singing to itself a dreamy hymn! 

And thus should Man of heavy solitude 

Break the dead clasp; and of all — creatures 


Make the enjoyment and the love his 


ove 


And glee and dear associates: there be features 
Of tenderness and joy in things endued 
With plainest aspect, the dull’d spirit to move. 


*W *, 
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THE BATTLE OF LAUPEN.* 


CAPTAIN OF THE BERNERS. 

At Bern, when now on the 
great day, like to be decisive 
for freedom and all happiness 
of their posterity, so much as 
was to depend on the General 
they should appoint, there was 
the greatest embarrassment 
about the choice of one. Where 
the great principles of war are 
unknown, all turns on chance 
or number: but in a well- 
ordered host forty thousand 
are aS one man, where one 
soul inspires so many bodies. 
In the Councillors and Burgh- 
ers of Bern such embarrass- 
ment is more honourable than 
a victory. Among people un- 
skilled in war, any officer com- 
plete in the daily manceuvres, 
or who bears a title, or can 
count so many years uselessly 
spent in the service,t makes a 
great figure and comme 
decides on all things ; for such 
a person does not know that 
as among all great men there 
can scarce be a more important, 
so likewise there is hardly one 
so rare asa good commander of 
armies. 

In the hour when Schultheiss 
von Bubenberg and his Senate 
of chivalrous war-heroes, at the 
head of their valiant People 
whom they had led to victory 
in so many feuds, were in 
such uncertainty about the 
captain for the greatest day of 


* Concluded from page 14. 


+ See the King of Prussia’s Reflexions sur les changemens 4 faire, &c., where he 
likens them “to Prince Eugene's mule.” 


No. 386—VIII. 


their city, there came ridin 

into Bern, Rudolf, Castellan of 
Erlach, Knight, eldest son of 
KElrich, Castellan of Erlach, 
under whose command many 
remembered having in their 
youth fought victoriously at 
the Donnerbiihel against the 
combined Nobles, one-and- 
forty years ago. 

The Lord of Erlach was 
sprung of that Nobility which 
had founded Bern and from 
the beginning governed it. He 
was about his fiftieth year ; 
an age when the body possesses 
all its strength, and the mind 
its complete maturity. He loved 
husbandry; he had many 
landed properties, inherited 
from his father, or purchased 
from Schultheiss von Buben- 
berg and Count Peter of Aar- 
berg. He was at once Feal- 
man to Nidau, the young 
Count’s Tutor, and Burgher of 
Bern. Wherefore, to follow 
his liking, without unfaithful- 
ness to his Liege, he repre- 
sented to the Count that this 
war with Bern would produce 
for him disadvantages not likely 
to be counterbalanced. ‘The 
Count gave him permission to 
fight among his fellow-burgh- 
ers; reckoning it of small 
moment, as he himself said, 
* out of two hundred helmets, 
and a hundred and fifty Ritters 
following me in loyal fealty, to 
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miss one man.” When, upon 
taking his leave of the Count, 
Erlach said to him: “ You, 
my Lord Count, call me one 
man; I hope to prove myself 
a man.” Directly, as at sight 
of Erlach the remembrance of 
their triumph at the Donner- 
biihel blazed up in all hearts, 
the commandership was, by 
universal acclamation, conferred 
on him; and Schultheiss von 
Bubenberg. put the ‘lown’s 
Banner into his hand. Erlach 
stood up; and spoke to the 
assembly in the following man- 
ner: ‘ Six battles have I been 
in, in all of which the larger 
number was beaten by the 
smaller: good order is a sure 
means of conquering in battle. 
For as multitude helps not 
against skilful arrangement, so 
without order courage too 
avails nothing. You of the 
Trades-Guilds,; who sometimes 
do not obey willingly, ye are 
free men; and free will ye 
remain; but only if ye know 
to obey whom ye ought. I 
fear not the Knemy; with 
God’s help and yours I will 
stand his attack; we will draw 
him out as in my father’s time. 
But I will not be your Captain 
without full power.” hen 
the assembly of the Burghers 
of Bern heard this, they did 
as the ancient Romans were 
wont : Ce gan each held 
up his hand, and swore b 
God and the Saints to obey the 
Ritter von Erlach with life 
and limb in all things without 
contradiction. 

In Laupen, Bubenberg with 
Blankenberg, though hard 


straitened, held out unflinch- 
ingly: many an assault. they 
hurled back ; in vain were they 
summoned; in vain was their 
wall beaten on with rams and 
buffaloes, undermined by work- 
ers under the cat, mr | inces- 
santly shot at with huge stones 
out of catapults: they would 
not yield. Nevertheless, being 
altogether girt in, if help were 
to delay, their provision might 
run short. Meantime, while 
the Town of Bern was arming 
in all diligence; and from the 
districts the Out-burghers were 
assembling, and from the 
nether Sibenthal, and all quar- 
ters of the Weissenau, the people 
under Johannes von Weissen- 
berg were. girding themselves 
to march; and from the upper- 
most valleys, as well Bailiff 
Cuno von Rinkenberg, as the 
men-force of Hasli were mov- 
ing down to the fight, — 
Freiherr Johannes von Kram- 
burg, the Old-Schultheiss, 
hastened over the Briinig into 


° ‘ 2 | 5 
the Switzer Forest Cantons. 


HELP OF THE SWITZERS. 


The alliance between Bern 
and the Forest Cantons has 
run out. When he got to 
Unterwalden, and the two Lan- 
dammans had forthwith assem- 
bled the people, Kramburg 
stated to them, how « the 
freedom of their old confede- 
rates, the Burghers of Bern, 
old friends of theirs, depended 
upon the fortune of one day, 
when all that their common- 
wealth could muster would 
have to meet a far superior 
force of enemies, and do bat- 
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tle which would be decisive.” 
They answered his address: 
‘Dear Herr von Kramburg, 
true friendship shows itself in 
season of need: go to Bern, 
tell your fellow Burghers the 
people of the Forest Cantons 
will show them what its feelings 
are.” In haste went now the 
messengers across the I orest 
Canton’s Lake; in haste did 
Johannes von Attinghausen 
summon the townships of Uri, 
and Weydmann the men of 
Schuytz: among the fighters 


-of Uri remained yet Wilhelm 


Tell;* among the Schuytzers 
was old Landamman Werner 
Stauffacher, far advanced in 
years. And so forthwith the 
Forest Cantons armed nine 
hundred hearty men; fared 
over the Brunig, down the 
vallies, and appeared at Muri, 
not far from Bern; thereupon 
they marched through the 
town, and encamped at the 
upper gate. 


EVE OF THE BATTLE. 


But Erlach assembled his 
war-council, and called their 
leaders also thither: the ques- 
tion being, when the host 
should march out, and in what 
manner give battle ?—they of 
the Forest Cantons answered: 
‘“* Swiftly, and to the last drop 
of our blood.” Among all the 
old allies of Bern, none other 
but the Soleure people remem- 
bered the old faith: they, 
though threatened by the 
Austrian host, sent fourscore 
horsemen completely armed. 


It was on the twentieth day of 
the Fallow-month (June) that 
the Forest Cantons arrived at 
Bern. Diebold  Baseluind, 
preaching friar, admonished 
the people how “ the enemy 
was proud of his number; but 
God did punish haughtiness 
and bless quiet courage. Saint 
Vincent and Saint Urs+ had 
gained Heaven, because they 
laid down their life for a good 
cause. In just fight, as in 
fight for one’s fatherland, the 
victory was ours of a truth: 
since death for one’s fatherland 
would gain Heaven; and he 
that did not die was preserved 
by God for freedom and ho- 
nour.” With vows, with alms- 
giving, and solemn processions, 
there was held great divine- 
service, day and night, by men 
and by women. Short was the 
rest: about the hour of mid- 
night Erlach gave the word to 
march. 
THE MARCH. 

By moonlight they fared 
forth; nine hundred from the 
Forest Cantons, three hundred 
out of Hasli, three hundred 
from the Sibenthal, four thou- 
sand Burghers and Out- 
Burghers of Bern; under the 
horse-banner eighty helms from 
Soleure; in front, the Priest 
Baseluind, bearing in his hands 
the blessed Body of our Lord. 
There followed each of them, 
to the ‘Town-wall, the eyes of 
his wife and his children ; till 
soon the woody uneven re- 
gion hid the whole: Schul- 
theiss von Bubenberg, with 


* He lived till the great flood of 1354, 
t+ The Patrons of Bern and Soleure. 
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certain elders of the Senate, 
in restless attentiveness to every 
warning of the watches, every 
message from the host, were 
together in counsel, on every 
incident, for protecting of the 
town. All the women and 
children lay, in dread expecta- 
tion of the evening, all day 
before the altars of all churches, 
and in the chapels of the great 
families. 


THE HOUR BEFORE THE 
BATTLE. 


In perfect order, under 
Erlach, through a country 
well examined, the battle-host 
moved onwards. About the 
noon-tide it took position not far 
from Laupen (yet so as not to 
be seen from that town), on a 
height where it overlooked the 
enemy, and was covered on the 
rear by a wood. As many 
Ritters, under various pre- 
tences, rode forward out of 
their ranks to gallop up to- 
wards the foe, there arose, as 
in the old wars of the Greek 
heroes, an angry change of 
words, with mockery and brag- 
ging. Herr Johann von Ma- 
vi a Schultheiss of Frey- 
burg, would have it the Ber- 
ners had women disguised as 
men in their ranks; then an- 
swered Cuno von Rinkenberg, 
“ You will know that to-day.” 
With loud voice there se a 
man of Schuytz: “ We are 
ready; if you are, come on.” 
Contrariwise spake Count Ru- 
dolf of Nidau to the Counts 
and Lords impatiently wait- 
ing: “ This enemy will at an 
time be found.” He had, 


speaking with Duke Albrecht 
of Austria, likened a host of 
Berners to a wood of prickles ; 
whereupon Duke Albrecht said, 
‘Ss He of Nidau fears no enemy 
though ;” to which he answered 
with an oath, ‘ Nidau to-day 
nor never: life and possession 
I shall lose, but I will sell 
them dear.” So, likewise, the 
Venner Filistorff of Freyburg 
spake, warningly ; and as they 
upbraided him with fear, he 
said: ‘* My town’s banner I 
will keep up till I myself fall; 
your bragging you will not 
think good of.” 


ERLACH’S TACTICS. 


Erlach having many un- 
practised men under him, 
would not oppose the enemy’s 
manceuvres with any difficult 
evolutions of his own (militia 
gets into confusion in such 
work) ; but he strove his utmost 
to fire the minds of the people, 
and by heartiness of on-fall 
make void all arts of the 
enemy. Tor in all the wars, 
where he was leader, Erlach’s 
way was to keep strictest order ; 
to march right against the 
enemy, and never show him his 
back. This was his manner ; and 
beseems the Swiss temper of 
mind, the nature of our land, 
and the kind of wars we 
have. 

ORDER. 


Erlach, so soon as he had 
got to the enemy, ordered that 
they of the Forest Cantons and 
of Soleure, as they requested, 
should keep back the cavalry ; 
which, prancing and dashing 
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forward, had a mind to take 
the Berners in flank, or fall 
upon them from the height on 
the rear: against the foot-folk, 
which, in close-locked order, 
was to entertain the Berners, 
he himself would make head. 
With this view he chose a select 
number of the heartiest youths 
from the guilds of the ‘Tanners 
and Flethers. These he in- 
flamed to the utmost pitch, as 
he called to them: ‘ Where 
now are the merry young men 
that daily, at Bern, decked 
with flowers and plumes, are 
the foremost at every dance ? 
With you this day stands the 
town’s honour. Here Banner; 
here Erlach.” Then they cried 
with a loud voice: ‘* Herr, we 
will stand by you;” stept for- 
ward, and encircled the Banner. 


BATTLE. 


Hereupon, as the signal 
went forth, first the slingers 
rushed down upon the enemy ; 
they gave each three casts; 
disordered his ranks, and then 
drew back. Next, with clan- 
gour, came heavy iron war- 
chariots rattling down into the 
broken ranks; with fury, as of 
madness, the warriors fought 
out of these, for they were 
chariots that could not be 
turned. Meanwhile the hind- 
most Berners, inexperienced 
men, took the retreat of the 
slingers for flight, and ran into 
the wood; this being seen 
caused various emotions among 
the rest, and was announced 
to the General: at that mo- 


ment Erlach, with a joyful, 
confident look, cried to his 
men, “ Friends, we conquer; 
the cowards are all gone from 
us;” and straightway, as the 
battle-chariots were also pro- 
ducing effect, he pressed for- 
ward, with the Banner of the 
Town Bern in his hand, and 
those young men, the flower of 
his host, round him, strongly, 
irresistibly, upon the foot-foll. 
of the enemy. ‘Then fell the 
Schultheiss von Makenberg ; 
then sank the Banner of the 
Town Freyburg from the 
dying hand of fiilistorff; he 
died a noble death amid four- 
teen of his kinsmen; many 
others were slain, for Trey- 
burg fought notably. But 
all circumstances in the pos- 
turing and conducting of this 
remarkable feat of arms are 
unknown; as happens with 
most battles, which have not 
been described by the leaders 
themselves, or described to the 
historians of them. When, at 
last, resistance seemed hopeless, 
on a sudden the whole infantry, 
they from Welshland* the 
foremost, threw themselves into 
disorderly flight, by two high- 
ways above and below Laupen, 
casting away their arms as they 
ran. About the time of vespers, 
they of Bern hastened to the 
Switzers and Soleure-men with 
help against the cavalry ; which 
even then was turning into 
flight: it had striven to sur- 
round the Switzers, but these, 
according to their custom, had 
held, in great strait, inseparably 


* Welsh, Gualche, or Gaelic Land: so the Germans name Italy, and all Non. 


German countries.—Tnr. 
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together, . till by the slingers 
many horses had been wounded 
and confused, and hereby the 
enemy been got into disorder. 
There lay amongst the fore- 
most Count Rudolf of Nidau, 
according to his word; not far 
from him was Count Gerhard 
found; many lamented Johann 
of Savoy (in vain did his old 
father wait to see him return 
glorious as Peace-maker; a 
long widowhood he left for his 
consort Margaret of Chalons) ; 
three Counts of the House of 
Greyerz lay on the field; 
eleven other Counts were 
among the dead. The loss of 
common men was, as_ usual, 
greatest in the flight. A Lord 
of Blumenberg, hearing who 
and what a multitude had 
perished, said to his Squire, 
*“‘ God forbid that Blumenberg 
should live after the death of 
such men;” dashed, with loose 
bridle, among them of the 
Forest Cantons, and found his 
end. The whole Fieldmark of 
Oberwyl and Wyden lay 
strewed with weapons, horses, 
and dead bodies; with eighty 
coronetted helmets, and seven- 
and-twenty Banners of Towns 
and Lords. Peter von Aarberg 
fled with all his baggage down- 
wards out of the aml The 
officials of Aargau and Count 
Eberhard, who were journey- 
ing towards the enemy’s host, 
when they heard this news, 
hastened in terror partly into 
their own countries, partly to 
form garrison in the Town of 
Freyburg. 
THE EVENING. 
When the people, returning 


from chase of the enemy, had 
assembled on the field again, 
the whole host of Bern fell on 
their knees, in thanks to God 
that he had blessed the judg- 
ment of Erlach and their cou- 
rage, once more as of old. 
Erlach praised their obedient 
temper: ‘TI shall never for- 
get,’ said he, “ that I owe this 
victory to the trust of my fel- 
low Burghers, and to your 
heroic temper, ye strong, hand- 
fast, and right dear friends and 
helpers from the Cantons and 
Soleure. When our posterity 
shall hear the story of this 
fight, they will prize true help- 
ful fiendship above all, even 
as on this day ; in their dangers 
and wars, they will think whose 
children they are.” Mean- 
while the wounded were taken 
care of; there was safe-conduct 
for such as wished to carry 
their dead to the tombs of their 
kindred ; the rest were buried 
in great graves on the spot 
where they had fallen. When 
they of Laupen beheld their 
friends’ Banner, many wept, as 
men do at the reading or hear- 
ing of great deeds they could 
wish to have borne a part in. 


THE MORROW. 


This night, as their custom 
was, the fighters remained on 
their victorious battle-ground. 
On the morrow early all was 
on way. In front went Die- 
bold Baseluind; the conquered 
Banners came next, the arms 
and mail-coats of the slain 
Lords: on al. faces gleamed 
the joy of victory won by 
valour, which depends on our 
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own soul, over force which 
fortune had heaped together. 
With such thoughts they 
marched into the Town of 
Bern. Erlach having thus re- 
newed his father’s glory of 
delivering the commonweal, 
laid down his full power. They 
of Bern swore confederacy 
with them of the Forest Can- 
tons: they gave them seven 
hundred and fifty pounds 
Pfennig,* and allowed them 
for the wear and tear of har- 


ness and horse: for that they, 
heedless of their own herds, 
and without speaking of pay, 
had arisen to the help of Bern. 
In fine, it was ordered in Bern 
that yearly this day should be 
kept, ‘ with Banners, Cross, 
and Holydom ;” thereby, after 
the wise manner of the ancients, 
by ever new remembrance of 
Erlach and of the fighters in 
this war, to keep up the love 
of our country and the imita- 
tion of their virtue. 





A HYMN TO BISHOP ST. VALENTINE. 


The true redde-letter day returns, 


Tue day, the only day returns, 


When summer-time in winter burns; 
When a February dawn 

Is open’d by two sleeves in lawn 
Fairer than Aurora’s fingers ; 
And a burst of all bird-singers ; 
And a shower of billet-doux, 
Tinging cheeks with rosy hues ; 
And over all a face divine, 

Face good-natured, face most fine, 
Face most anti-saturnine, 

Even thine, yea, even thine, 

Saint of sweethearts, Valentine ! 
See, he’s dawning! See, he comes 


Ss 


With the jewels on his thumbs 
Glancing as a ruby ray 

(For he’s sun and all to-day); 

See his lily sleeves; and now 

See the mitre on his brow; 

See his truly pastoral crook, 

And beneath his arm his book 

(Some sweect..tome De Arte Amandi) ; 
And his hajyy ’twixt saint and dandy, 
Lovelocks, touching either cheek, 

And black, though with a silver streak, 
As though for age both young and old; 
And his look, ’twixt meek and bold; 


* Receipt in the Archives of Uri; Monday befo:e Christmas of the year 1339. 
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Bowing round on either side, 
Sweetly lipp’d, and earnest eyed ; 
And lifting still, to bless the land, 
His very gentlemanly hand. 


Hail! oh hail! and thrice again 
Hail, thon clerk of sweetest pen ! 
Connubialest of clergymen! 

Exquisite bishop !—not at all 

Like Bishop Bonner; no, nor Hall, 

That gibing priest; nor Atterbury, 

Although he was ingenious, very, 

And wrote the verses on the ‘‘ Fan,” 

But then he swore,—unreverend man! 

But very like good Bishop Berkeley, 

Equally benign and clerkly ; 

Very like Rundle, Shipley, Hoadley, 

And all the genial of the godly ; 

Like De Sales, and like De Paul; 

But most, I really think, of all, 

Like Bishop Mant, whose sweet theology 

Includeth verse and ornithology, 

And like a proper rubric star, 

Hath given us a new ‘ Calendar,” 

So full of flowers and birdly talking, 

’Tis like an Eden bower to walk in. 

Such another See is thine, 

QO thou Bishop Valentine ; 

Such another, but as bi 

To that, as Eden to a Bes 

For all the world’s thy diocese, 

All the towns and all the trees, 

And all the barns and villages : § 

The whole rising generation 

Is thy loving congregation : 

Enviable’s indeed thy station ; 

Tithes cause thee no reprobation, 

Dean and chapters no vexation, 

Heresy no spoliation. 

Begg’d is thy participation ; 

No one wishes thee translation, 

Except for some sweet explanation. 

All decreed thee consecration ! 
Beatification ! 
Canonization ! 

All cry out, with boottnelline 

Sweet’s thy text-elucidation, 

Sweet, oh sweet’s thy visitation, 

And Paradise thy confirmation. 


tion, 


L. H. 
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ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION.* 





“ Much still remains to be done to perfect the philosophy of general terms.” 
Westminster Review on Whateley’s Logic, ex. mem. 





In the same way, then, as we 
have seen that counterparts of 
simple total clusters are more 
likely to be met with than 
counterparts of complex total 
clusters, or rather their causes, 
the probability is still more ex- 
tensive of our meeting with 
objects precisely similar in some 
part or other. There is no 
other building on our planet 
capable of producing a cluster 
of perceptions precisely a coun- 
terpart of that which is pro- 
duced by St Paul’s; but build- 
ings, objects innumerable, 
which produce sensations pre- 
cisely indistinguishably similar 
to minute portions of that 
building, are of the Ideas which 
arise by association with it. 
We have here, I believe, an 
insight into the most intimate 
principle of the nature and ori- 
gin of General Ideas. 

I. A general Idea is one 
(single or a cluster, a combina- 
tion) of which an indistinguish- 
able likeness may be produced 
by more than one external ob- 
ject, excluding from our consi- 
deration at present, for the sake 
of simplicity, general Ideas of 
sequences or trains, of mental 
phenomena, and of arbitrary 
combinations, imaginary clus- 
ters of Ideas, of which no ob- 
ject exists. 

If a whole sensation pro- 
duced by one object could 


be indistinguishably similar to 
the whole of the synchrony 
produced by another, the 
group would be general with- 
out being abstract; but since 
two things can never be at the 
same time in the same place, 
it would seem that all general 
Ideas are at least abstractions 
from the Ideas of one or both 
these relations, which invaria- 
bly accompany every instance 
of consciousness; but if gene- 
ral Ideas are necessarily ab- 
stract, abstract Ideas are not 
necessarily general. My Idea 
of my brother may be an ab- 
straction as regards any syn- 
chrony of Sensations and Ideas 
his presence ever conveyed to 
me; but still, a similar Idea 
cannot be produced by any 
other than one person. ‘The 
Idea in question is the Idea of 
my brother on the day of his 
majority, and this is the Idea 
of aset of circumstances which 
cannot be repeated. Let the 
Ideas of these circumstances, 
of which the resemblance can- 
not be repeated, fall out of 
mind not be called up—fail to 
arise—and the group of Ideas 
which remain will be like the 
original group—an abstract— 
but a more abstract Idea. It 
will also be what the other was 
not, a general abstraction,—a 
set of Ideas which have their 
similars excited by the presence 


* Concluded from page 21. 
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of my brother on several occa- 
sions, accompanied with how- 
ever many, and however dif- 
ferent Ideas. 

II. The object of a general 
Idea, the thing or set of things, 
of which a general Idea con- 
stitutes our apprehension, is 
any object, however many such 
there may be, which has pro- 
duced, is producing, or can pro- 
duce, a synchrony of conscious- 
ness—(Sensative, Ideative, or 
Composite)—similar to that un- 
der contemplation. A number 
of animals are each capable of 
producing a cluster of percep- 
tions, containing, among many 
peculiarities, some which are 
precisely repeated in every case, 
any one example of which is 
the abstract and general Idea 
of a horse—to such an example 
we assign a mark, which is 

III. Its name, or the much- 
canvassed general term, or 
common name, of which we 
ought now to be in a condition 
to understand the relations as 
clearly as those of a particular 
term, or proper name. Gene- 
ral terms are of different de- 
grees of generality. The least 
general are those which can 
only be predicated of indivi- 
duals; they are the names of 
abstractions, only one step re- 
moved from particulars, by the 
exclusion of a single difference. 
The more general are names 
of abstractions from abstrac- 
tions, and so the scale advances. 
There is a verbal ambiguity at- 
tending the phraseology em- 
ployed for expressing the rela- 
tions of Spang terms, and 
through them of the objects 


they signify, and the Ideas 
connected with them, which 
lies at the root—which 7s the 
root of much of the difficulty 
and of most of the disputes 
which have arisen on the sub- 
ject of simple apprehension. 
It is necessary to point out this 
before we proceed farther. 

In logical phraseology, the 
general term includes the less 
general—that the specific—and 
the specific term includes the 
particular term or proper name. 
Animal is said to include quad- 
ruped, quadruped to include 
cat, and the term cat to include 
Zulema, my cat, and Selima, 
your cat. 

But in the things signified 
by these terms, the order of in- 
clusion, the actual comprehen- 
sion, is reversed. The com- 
plex phenomenon which owns 
the proper name “ my cat, 
Zulema,” contains the set of 
phenomena of which * cat’? is 
the name, and the set of phe- 
nomena of which “ eat” is the 
name include those of which 
too ‘ quadruped” is the name, 
and so on; the circumstances 
which entitle it to the name 
“ quadrupeds ” contain allthose, 
and some besides, which entitle 
it to the name “ animal.” 

With this order, as I have 
ram | endeavoured to show, 
the relations of our Ideas cor- 
respond. The set. of Ideas 
which make up the Idea ani- 
mal are included in the set 
which make up the Idea cat, 
as the characteristics of animal 
being are part of the characte- 
ristics of feline being. The 
more general the name, the 
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more simple the Idea immedi- 
ately signified by the name. 
The name horse includes “ the 
King’s horse;” but by all 
rules of addition and subtrac- 
tion, the group of Ideas form- 
ing my composite Idea of 
« King’s horse,” which through 
the ambiguous application of a 
phrase proper to the term, to 
the Idea signified by it, would 
be said to be included in the 
Idea horse, is the more com- 
plicated, the more comprehen- 
sive of the two; for the Royal 
ownership is a piece of addi- 
tional information, the Idea of it 
is added to my Ideas previously 
obtained of the horse itself. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance, as the only means 
of thoroughly preventing the 
tendency to a continual confu- 
sion of Ideas, to bear these 
distinctions constantly and 
clearly in mind. 

That all our immediate, our 
original observations, are of 
particular things, of individuals. 
‘That as abstraction from the 
thing is taking a part of it from 
the other parts, abstraction from 
the Idea of the thing is taking 
a part of a complex Idea, and 
not the other parts; and that ab- 
straction from an abstraction, 
Ideally, is the separation of a 
still smaller part, from a pre- 
viously separated part of any 
whole. 

As a term, or logically, the 
most abstract, includes the less 
and the individual. 

Really, or in the object —and 
Ideally, or in our conceptions 
of the object—the individual 
includes the first abstraction and 
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the abstractions successively, to 
whatever number from that. 

The same distinctions hold 
good with general Ideas, which 
are abstractions. 

Genus, logically, includes or 
contains species—species con- 
tains individual. 

Really, or in the object, in- 
dividual contains species—spe- 
cies contains genus. 

Ideally, or in our conceptions, 
genus is part of species—spe- 
cies part of individual. There 
is, therefore, no reason why a 
general Idea, and a general 
term, should not be formed 
from the contemplation of a 
single instance, and formed 
they are in this manner con- 
tinually, That is to say, from 
a single instance, circumstances 
are abstracted, which may have 
their precise similars repeated 
by other things; and a name is 
given, a mark is assigned, to the 
abstraction thus obtained, which 
is regarded as not proper to the 
instance under notice, but ap- 
plicable to any combination, 
wherever existing, that includes 
likenesses of the circumstances 
which are denoted by that mark. 
The naturalist who discovers 
a single and unique specimen, 
assigns to it a mark, or name, 
which he regards as by no 
means a mark of an aggrega- 
tion of every particular cireum- 
stance it contains, but asa mark 
which will be equally applicable 
to any other instance or speci- 
men that may be found here- 
after, which shall resemble it 
in the principal points. A na- 
turalist discovers an animal; it 
is young and a female, and 

















has Jost one foot; he calls it an 
‘‘armthorynchus.” But this is 
the name of only a part of the 
synchrony ; it is an abstraction, 
and, moreover, a general ab- 
straction; for he soon after 
finds another animal, an old 
male, which has lost its tail, 
but is perfect in every other 
respect, and this he at once re- 
cognises as a phenomenon, con- 
taining precise similars of the 
circumstances to which he lately 
gave the name “ ornithoryn- 
chus,” and this name he imme- 
diately applies to it. 

It is true that the processes 
of abstraction and of the assig- 
nation of terms, and a degree 
of correctness in the definition 
of the circumstances to which 
they are assigned, are promoted 
by the occurrence of two or 
more resembling phenomena, 
and that we are thus guided to 
the most convenient definitions, 
to the abstraction of those Ideas 
from groups, which are most 
likely to be produced by many 
objects; but that these pro- 
cesses do not depend upon such 
frequency of recurrence, I trust 
I have shown with sufficient 
clearness. 

There are other advantages 
connecting with, but not con- 
stituting, the power of genera- 
lization, in this observation of 
numerous instances of the ge- 
nus, viz.—the facility of re- 
cognising the marked or named 
circumstances when accompa- 
nied by various combinations 
of circumstances not named, or 
accidents which this is only the 
place to signify. And by this 
analysis of the process of gene- 
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ralization what has been held 
so strange will be readily ex- 
plained, namely, that children 
should make use of general 
terms, with very eminent cor- 
rectness, at an age when they 
have had so little experience. 
The observation so frequently 
made, that children acquire and 
use general terms before they 
acquire general Ideas, stripped 
of the confusion induced by the 
ambiguity which arises from 
Ideas of inclusion, amounts to 
this :— 

They use terms which, in 
combination with others, are 
general,—as the names of ab- 
stractions which they form 
themselves, —in consequence 
of hearing the term applied in 
an individual case, perhaps of 
an extremely simple nature,— 
sufficient, however, as we have 
seen, to give them the full 
meaning. ‘They have not so 
many associations with it; they 
have not so many Ideas of ac- 
cidental circumstances associa- 
ble with it as we have; they 
have not, therefore, an equal 
facility of recognising the ob- 
ject of their abstraction when 
presented in a new dress, with 
strange accompaniments. But 
they apply the general term 
correctly in less difficult cases, 
because in the simplest case is 
found the copy of every one; 
and there seems no reason at all 
for supposing that the in- 
strument for communicating 
thought has any mysterious 
power of supplying its absence, 
or 1s a necessary condition for 
having it. 

To some this question may 
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arise—if abstract Ideas are most 
simple, whence comes it that 
abstract Ideas or proportions 
are vague, indistinct, &c.? ‘The 
answer to this is, that if correct, 
and not imaginary abstractions, 
they are neither vague nor in- 
distinct, and any mathematician 
will tell us as much. Mathe- 
matical abstract language is of 
all the most precise, the least 
indistinct, when understood. 
The difficulty which some 
minds experience in recollect- 
ing the meaning of the words, 
or retaining the propositions, 
does not render them the less 
true, nor, consequently, their 
truth less exact and universal. 
A parallelogram is not a more 
vague or a less simple Idea 
than a_ paralle!ogrammatical 
table, because by many its 
definition is less easily recol- 
lected than the particulars of 
the visible and tangible object. 
That a proposition is too ab- 
stract to be applicable does not 
prove it either complex or 
vague; it proves merely that 
combinations of external objects 
are never so simple as combi- 
nations of Ideas—that the se- 
a of the Ideas produced 
y an object exceeds the sepa- 
rability of the several circum- 
stances which produce them. 
Children generally, and men 
for the most part, too, for that 
matter, lead a far more sen- 
sitive than purely Ideal exist- 
ence; their attention is chiefly 
concerned with things present, 
or at least presentable exter- 
nally to the senses. ‘They, 
therefore, acquire the habit of 
associating Ideas which are 
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connected with sensations more 
readily than those which are 
independent of them. To pro- 
duce a series of Ideas, they find 
it necessary to present to their 
senses sume object which has 
been associated with them. An 
unskilful machinist is unable, 
by any degree of attention, to 
trace the action of a supposed 
series of wheels, without one 
or two wheels before him. A 
child is puzzled with the ques- 
tion, * ‘l'wo added to three are 
how many?’ and he answers 
sooner if it be changed: ‘* Two 
apples added to three are how 
many ?”’ and more readily still 
if the apples are placed before 
him. In these latter cases the 
Ideas need not be supposed to 
be simpler, in order to account 
for the greater ease of the reso- 
lution. ‘The simplest result of 
association is to render the most 
frequently repeated Ideas the 
most familiar, the most easily 
successive, whether they were 
in the first instance easy or 
difficult, and whether this ease 
or difficulty were owing to sim- 
plicity or complexity. 

It has been asked, what sort 
of Idea can possibly be attached 
to the general term “ triangle?” 
What preciseness can we arrive 
at, indeed what consistency, 
in our conception of a triangle, 
which is either equilateral iso- 
sceles, or scalene, or rectilinear, 
or curvilinear, which is any one 
quite as much as any other of 
these ? 

Certainly we can have no 
conception of such a triangle, 
for no such triangle exists; we 
can therefore have no sensation 
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of such; but it does not there- 
fore follow that no clear and 
intelligible Idea is associated 
with the word. 

According to the explana- 
tion offered of the phenomena 
of mind, siuaised with the 
use of general appellatives, 
“triangle” being a general 
term including all triangles, 
the Idea attached to it must be 
included, along with other 
Ideas, in the synchrony excited 
by any particular triangle. 

A triangle is a three-sided 
figure. Let us take the syn- 
chrony produced by a single 
triangle, and see how we can 
abstract the general synchrony 
from it. In contemplating any 
given triangle we contemplate 
a three-sided figure, and a cer- 
tain proportion and _ relative 
arrangement of the three sides 
to each other as well as to other 
things. One side is longer 
than the other two, two of the 
sides are equal, and perpendi- 
cular to each other. Drop the 
Ideas of the lengths of the 
sides, and their disposition, re- 
i taining the Idea of their num- 
an ber, and you have remaining 
| an abstraction which may be 
va obtained from the Idea of any 
i aire triangle, — space 
Hay ounded by three lines. 
| It is just a case of the disso- 
lubility of the Ideas,—of indis- 
soluble things. How much 
farther the process might be 
carried in this case, this is not 
the occasions pecifically to in- 
quire. 

All actual triangles have legs 
of certain proportions, and the 
apposition of them in these 
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proportions to our senses pro- 
duces apprehension of the pro- 
portions. But putting these 
and other circumstances out of 
sight, leaving them out of the 
question, or forgetting them, 
all triangles resemble each 
other in other circumstances ; 
and although you cannot from 
a given triangle abstract any 
circumstance, in the apprehen- 
sion drop the Idea of the differ- 
ence, and you have the neat ab- 
straction, as, if you add on the 
Idea of another circumstance, 
the Idea would have been com- 
plicated. 

If this be mysterious, the 
mystery is at least reducible to 
this: It is complained, “ The 
Tdea attached to the word trian- 
gleis indistinct, because we have 
no distinct Ideas of quantity, 
of length and direction associ- 
ated with it. It is not under- 
stood what Ideas of quantity of 
length we have associated with 
an Idea of which the definition 
excludes the Idea of particular 
length altogether. 

The charge of obscurity will 
hardly, I believe, be brought 
against this explanation of the 
Idea of a triangle by any one 
who attempts an explanation of 
his own; at least, I am not 
aware of any theory of abstract 
Ideas which might not be suc- 
cessfully retaliated on, should 
an asserter of any apply it as 
emulative of simplicity. 

That the principle or the ap- 
plication of the principle em- 
ployed above is intelligibly 
simple, and that its simplicity 
1s not incompatible with suffi- 
cleney will farther appear by 
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tracing its operation through 
the several classes of general 
terms. 

We have seen that the origin 
of all general Ideas is in tlie 
particular; but that some are 
more remote from the origin 
than others; that, while some 
are abstractions immediately 
from observed synchronies, 
others are abstractions from 
abstractions. Of a series of 
Ideas thus derived from one set 
of individuals, the name of the 
first is logically called an “ in- 
fima species,” the next “‘genus.” 
But the name of this, called a 
genus in relation to the subor- 
dinate species only, is called 
species, when considered in re- 
lation to the names of still 
more abstract Ideas by the 
terms of which it is in turn in- 
cluded. 

The individual perceptions, 
in each of which the most ex- 
tensive of the perceptions ab- 
stracted from them (signified 
by the name infima species) is 
contained, are either simple or 
complex, and, by directest rela- 
tion, the individual things of 
which these individual percep- 
tions are the cognizance, are 
either simple or complex. 

There are simple and com- 
plex phenomena, _ producing 
simple and complex Ideas ; that 
is, single Ideas and sets of 
Ideas. 

And several complex pheno- 
mena, each capable of produc- 
ing a set of Ideas, to a certain 
extent precisely similar to 
those produced by the others, 
form the individuals of a 
species. 
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So several simple pheno- 
mena, each capable of produc- 
ing a precisely similar Idea, 
form individuals of a species. 

All complex phenomena are 
made up of simple phenomena; 
all complex Ideas must be made 
up of simple Ideas, and simple 
Ideas, which are reproduced 
frequently by many things with 
precise similarity, are signified 
by a general term. A general 
Idea of a simple phenomenon 
is only an abstraction from the 
associations of place, time, &e. 
connected with any one in- 
stance of it. [rom this general 
Idea no farther abstraction can 
be made; for, from the simple 
homogeneous thing it repre- 
sents, no accidental difference 
can be abstracted. Accidental 
differences may be added to the 
object, and there may always 
be some indissolubly connected 
with it; but when we represent 
these circumstances to our 
mind in conjunction with it, 
our Idea is complex. 

General ‘Terms, which are 
names of complex phenomena, 
may be divided into names, 
including names of— 

Synchronies, or simultaneous 
combinations of phenomena, as 
Table, City, Picture, &e. 

Sequences, or trains of phe- 
nomena, either simple or syn- 
chronies, as Coronation, Horse- 
race. 

General Ideas of synchronies 
and of sequences are included, 
are parts of the Ideas of parti- 
cular instances of such. The 
Idea suggested by the word 
‘¢ multitude ” occurs equally 
in the Idea of an army, of a 
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forest, of a Quakers’ meeting, 
of a Reform festival, and single 
multitudes of whatever kind. 

The individual men, or trees, 
of an individual multitude, are 
no more the individual instances 
contained under the term, or 
containing the Idea of multi- 
tude, than the individual legs 
of a horse are severally indi- 
vidual instances of the infima 
species horse. 

The complex phenomena, of 
which a synchrony or sequence 
marked by a general term is 
composed, may be either men- 
tal, phenomena, or material, or 
both combined. 

It is to be observed, that we 
have general terms, which are 
the names of complex Ideas, in 
combinations which have no 
corresponding external object, 
as “centaur,” ‘sylph,”  na- 
ture’s aversion to a vacuum.” 
The general Ideas attached to 
these words are abstractions 
from particular fanciful combi- 
nations, as male or female cen- 
taur, &c. General Ideas of 
imaginary simple phenomena 
we can have none. 

Complex general Ideas, 
though more simple than the 
Ideas of the individuals from 
which they are severally ab- 
stracted, may still be, and ge- 
nerally are, complex to a very 
high degree. ‘The idea asso- 
cated with the term “ political 
revolution” is highly compli- 
eated, although more simple 
than that associated with the 
term ‘French revolution,” 
which is in turn less complicated 
than the Idea conveyed by the 
words “first Trench revolu- 
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tion.” But it is interesting to 
observe the mode in which the 
simplification takes place. 

A complex, though the most 
simple of complex general Ideas, 
resolved into its elements, gives, 
not particularly simple Ideas, 
but simple general Ideas. It is 
a compound of which every 
item is, though not necessarily, 
itself a very high abstrac- 
tion. 

In the most abstract complex 
Ideas this is most apparent. 
Thus the Idea of a quadruped 
is a complex abstraction, re- 
solvable into Ideas of an animal 
with four legs; but the Idea of 
an “animal,” of ‘four,’ of a 
‘‘ leg,” are abstractionsand high 
abstractions ; and if we take any 
one of them, and submit it to a 
like process of analysis, we shall 
find that itis, in its turn, a com- 
position of other abstractions. 

But if the result be most ap- 
parent in cases of very abstract 
complexities, the less abstract 
afford us the best opportunities 
of observing the process. In 
very few instances when tracing 
a scale of generic and specific 
Ideas, from the more complex to 
the less, and to the less complex 
still, shall we at last arrive ata 
complex Idea, of which any num- 
ber of the simple component 
Ideas have been derived from the 
same original synchrony of sen- 
sations, of which the greater part 
are not the stock abstractions of 
the mind drawn from all quar- 
ters, and serviceable on any oc- 
casion. 

From animal we pass to brute 
—from brute to quadruped— 
to dog, mastiff, brown mastiff, 
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brown old mastiff, brown old 
sleeping mastiff. 

In the Idea attached to, or 
suggested by, the last term, 
however distinct a conception 
it may be, however minutely 
the Idea may be presented to 
us, however vivid may be our 
power of realizing sensuous 
images, aye, even to the noting 
of a hair, the simple elements 
of the complication are still ab- 
stractions. Abstractions they 
must be, inasmuch as the repe- 
tition is not perfect; abstrac- 


tions, moreover, of which as | 


many may have arisen from the 
associations formed by number- 
less previous instances of expe- 
rience; as, by the synchrony 
of perceptions recently pro- 
duced by the immediate pre- 
sence of the “ brown old sleep- 
ing mastiff”’ itself. And thus 
we may have general Ideas 
partly generic, partly specific, 
as of a mastiff dog, made of spe- 
cific differences just Ficmek in 
an individual added on to our 
ancient general Idea “dog.” 

So strong is this tendency-to 
adopt the most abstract Ideas 
for elements of a complexity, 
that it seems sometimes to be 
earried farther than the strict 
necessity of the case requires. 
An abstraction is formed which 
might be more complex, might 
include many circumstances 
which are omitted, and still be 
sufficiently general for the pur- 
poses in view. But use of the 
abstract elements, their so long 
accustomed, multitudinously- 
confirmed occurrence, gives 
them, as old familiars, superior 
facility in assuming the place, 

No, 386—VIIT. 
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and performing the functions, of 
more recent impressions which 
they sufficiently resemble, for 
all ordinary need, and which 
are still retained by the fine 
thread of association, should 
more urgent need occur. 

The experience of the ad- 
vantage of possessing terms as 
generally applicable as possible, 
insensibly produces the habitual 
omission of every particular 
which can safely be dispensed 
with, and which may be allowed 
to sink into excitable accidents 
without injury to those charac- 
teristics of importance which 
lead to the formation of the ab- 
straction. 

Nothing, then but an actual 
sensative synchrony, or the copy 
of it following with the utmost, 
thealmost inconceivable sudden- 
ness, can be said to be an ap- 
prehension ofan individual. Be-~ 
yond these all instances of ap- 
prehension are of species, are 
abstractions. ‘True it is, how- 
ever, that the more immediate 
the species, that is, the less ab- 
stract our apprehension, the 
more likely, on most occasions, 
are particular Ideas, involving 
a resemblance of the abstraction 
with other things, to be called 
up.; and thus is fostered and 
confirmed the semblance of a 
general Idea being a conglome- 
ration of particulars, by associa- 
tion, of the more general, con- 
taining the less, bound together 
by stronger association. ‘To the 
examination of this, and of other 
fallacies connected with the sub- 
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‘ject, I am now to pass. 


I 
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EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AN 


ADDITIONS. — 


SIGNORA TERESA LAURETTA 
BRUCHI. 


To the Illustrious the Fattore 
Rapi, Guiseppe of the late 
Guiseppe, into his revered 
hands, the patron most wor- 
shipful. 


Drarest ‘and most honoured 
brother-in-law, patron most 
worshipful. Your kind letter 
filled our hearts with joy. Gep- 
pone tells us that you are quite 
‘well, which makes them over- 
flow. Geppone brought to the 
Serena seven fine violets and a 
gagia, which are rare in this 
season, tho we have roses. I 
doubt Geppone is not quite 
honest, for these flowers are 
worth three soldi in the mar- 
ket, and, as girls do not know 
what to do with flowers but 
i stick them in the bosom or the 
i hair or anywhere, I doubt you 
never gave him leave. There- 
i fore look to him, for he is good- 
natured and affectionate; if 
| not worse. We will send you 
ii our Serena, tho we have in- 
| deed, in a certain manner, 
i Gren her to the Englishman. 
ut the Englishman has no 

i quattrini, His father, he says, 
i) allows him four hundred and 
fifty crowns a-year, and there 

H is a chapel which he will have, 
i he says, when he goes into 
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orders. But he is only twenty- 
two years old, and must wait 
twomore. The English priests, 
you know, may marry: they 
have the Pope’s indulgence, 
because they are incontinent. 
In England they pay roundly 
for masses. Would you be- 
lieve it, a priest in that coun- 
try, not a bishop, nor canonico, 
but only a priest, can get seven 
or eight hundred crowns a- 
year, not reckoning wax can- 
dles. He will have all that; 
but he says that he will not 
ask his father for any increase 
to his allowance. Nor need he 
for himself and the Serena. 
But we wish him of course to 
jive with us. His four hundred 
and fifty crowns will be an 
acceptable addition to our two 
hundred and eighty-six. We 
may then all live like Borghese, 
and pay the interest of your 
money to the day. To be 
sure, we can only hope it for 
two years: that is serious. 
We leave the thought to you 
and the Madonna, and pray 
her, &c. 


MR TALLBOYS TO SERENA 
BRUCHI. 


Serena, my dear Serena! 


Dip you not send me word 
that you would return to 
Florence in two or three days ? 
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And have not you been absent 
all the week? This is the 
anniversary of it. Alas! You 
will not understand the expres- 
sion: I meant only the same 
thing that I have said in the 
line before. But we lovers 
can only say the same thing 
over and over again. We are 
birds in cages, that sing and 
sleep upon one perch. I can- 
not see why your mother or 
your uncle should refuse me 
the satisfaction of visiting you. 
She says he is odd and cross; 
that they owe him much, and 
may owe him more. Surely 
no such hope can be enter- 
tained; for she told me he had 
a married daughter and some 
grandchildren. And supposing 
your family were under obliga- 
tions to him, is there anything 
in me to offend or displease 
him? She exacted a promise 
from me that I would not at- 
tempt to see you at your uncle’s. 
I gave it only when she said 
“fT must entreat of you for 
our Serena’s sake.” O Serena! 
I have given you my heart: I 
would give you my happiness, 
and not recal or regret it, could 
it add to your’s. But surely it 
is better to cherish a heart than 
to break it; and if we take 
away another’s happiness we 
cannot retain our own. But, 
my little dear Serena! we may 
mutually play with happiness 
as children play with hands, 
placing the one’s upon the 
other’s in constant and rapid 
interchange. 


SERENA’s ODOARDO. 
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SERENA BRUCHI TO MR 


TALLBOYS. 
Dearest, dearest Odoardo, 


So you really know how to 
play at that delightful game! 
But is not it very childish? 
Sinforiano and I used to play 
at it, until at last he scratched 
me on purpose, and said he had 
a right to scratch me because 
he was the only brother. 

Oh how we shall amuse our- 
selves in the winter, if you will 
never play with anybody but 
me. Geppone will carry this; 
and I would send you a gagia 
by him with a kiss upon it; 
but he says its as much as his 
place is worth. I am glad you 
call me dear, but do you really 
think I am /ittle? You must 
quite forget me: I am as tall 
as mama within two fingers. 
She says I shall not grow when 
I am married. Why would 
you keep me down? I hope 
itp will not tell the maid to 
ace me tight, as mama does, 
so that you could hardly put 
your hand under the bottom of 
my corset. ‘l‘o-morrow is my 
birthday: I shall be fourteen. 
Uncle Rapi will have a world 
of people at dinner: that is, 
two other fattori, and the rich- 
est silk-merchant in all Mercato 
Nuovo. He invited them in 
the kindest way possible, say- 
ing they would be heartily 
welcome, but begging they 
(that is the two fattort) would 
not bring their wives, because 
one woman in a house was 
exactly one woman too many. 
He did not say this about their 
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spouses, but about me. I fear 
I am in his way, and, when to- 
morrow is over, I should be 
glad to return to I"lorence. I 
have nothing to do here, and I 
suppose you have nothing to 
do there, so I think it would 
be a very nice thing if you 
would write some more verses, 
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and I promise you faithfully I 


‘will read them, every word. 


You may write them either on 
the tucker of Brussel’s lace, 
or on the canary bird. On 
recollection, you have written 
a little bit about the Brussels 
lace in your poem on the 
Amethyst. 


MR TALLBOYS TO SERENA. 


Thanks and obedience to my Sweet Serena ! 


Dialogue between a Lover and a Canary-Bird. 


LOVER. 


You little pert and twittering pet 
Why triumph so, do you forget 
That wooden bolt and wiry bar 
Too plainly shew us what you are? 


CANARY-BIRD. 


You taunting, envious, monstrous thing, 
You who can neither fly nor sing ! 

I would not, if I could, forget 

I am a little twittering pet. 

Proud man may banish from his mind 
A mistress, lovely, gentle, kind ; 

The wildest woods have never heard 
Such manners of the grateful bird 

I wish one instant you could see 

The blessed fate allotted me ; 

I should exult that Heaven had sent 
The vision for your punishment. 

No language, but a bird’s can speak 
The transports of my quivering beak ; 
My quivering beak alone can sing 
The glories of my golden wing. 

What though I tremble as I stand 
Perched high on her protecting hand, 
As my reflected form I view 

In two clear founts of heavenly blue, 
My ruffled wing her fingers close, 
Her bosom bids my fears repose ; 

So froward is my fondled will, 

I struggle to be nearer still ; 

The beating of her breast I hear, 

And yet would I be still more near. 
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_ I chirp. . but oh, my voice! how dull! 
Where flies it when the heart is full ! 
Tell me, vain mortal, when will you 
Sip the live rose’s fragrant dew ? 

Riot and revel in her hair ; 

And dream of nests and nestling there ? 
Then may you triumph, and forget 

The little pert and twittering pet. 





A BRIEF EULOGIUM ON SNUFF. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


My dear Sir,—Though not ac- 
quainted with your physiogno- 
my, I presume I know enough 
of your mind to be permitted 
thus familiarly to address you. 
If I am not sadly ‘iisialen, 
you are a most worthy and ex- 
cellent person of large thought 
and larger benevolence, with 
a nose naturally formed for 
snuff. 
is oe say that snuff-taking 
is a “dirty habit.” How much 
things are changed by words ! 
Pension Lists and Poor Laws 
have felt the influence, protec- 
tive or malignant, of their 
names. Gallantry is a_ nice 
word, an euphonious word, and 
therefore can palliate the pur- 
suit of ssa pleasure, and 
heartless intrigue. Good com- 
— is a fine word, and 
as often served as a cloak to 
bloated indulgence and physi- 
cal repletion. ‘Thus words con- 
ceal things, excusing or con- 
demning as the speakers please. 
But if snuff-taking be—which 
I deny—a dirty, it must be 
confessed to be a cheap and a 
pleasant habit; and if indulged 


in by cleanly people, can be 
made a decent and a cleanl 
pleasure. It spoils, people will 
say, our taste for natural per- 
fumes; and the odour of the 
violet is lost to the hardened 
sensibility of the inveterate 
taker of snuff. This may be 
true; but the racy wine and 
the luxurious dish have driven 
nature from the palate, as the 
Eien of refinement has been 
anishing her from the world 
altogether. ‘The cold clear 
spring and nature’s fruits have 
yielded to the wine cup and 
the preserve. 


Aurea tunc pressos pedibus dedit uva 
liquores, 


and no one now dreams of con- 
fining himself to natural tastes, 
tastes having become so ac- 
quired, that with claret we 
suck olives, a most foul and 
disagreeable thing in itself, and 
only to be enjoyed after an 
Br Iprieg of nausea. Why 
should the Nose alone be left 
natural when all other appetites 
have been educated ? 

I will not, my dear Sir, trou- 
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ble you with some very accu- 
rate details, which I possess, 
of the prodigious commercial 
advantages of indulgence in 
this titillating dust. But there 
are a few social and courtly 
uses of snuff, to which I cannot 
avoid allusion. The history of 
drawing-rooms would be in- 
complete without a chapter on 
snuff. In the golden age of 
Louis XIV, when the circles 
of French fashion could boast 
of more refinement, more ele- 
gant sensualism, more sys- 
tematic debauchery, and more 
meanness, than any of our do- 
mestic circles—be they never 
so exclusive—can pretend to, 
how deeply devoted to snuff 
were the poets, philosophers, 
ree and courtezans of the 

rench court! In the memoirs 
of the time, all the most bril- 
liant things said are heralded 
in bya pinch, and the most 
a rendered pungent by 
the offer of a box! The prime 
sensualist himself, half priest, 
whole profligate, delighted in 
teaching this exquisite habit to 
his multitudinous. mistresses, 
and deemed no expressions of 
the female face more lovely 
than the earnest intensity 
which precedes, and the grati- 
fied repose which follows, the 
pinch. ‘Thus we find by a re- 
ference to Madame de Sevigne’s 
* Letters,’ that all the harlots 
of the French court took snuff 
in abundance. 

In matters of love, it is use- 
ful to carry a box, but not to 
use it too largely. Girls some- 
times object to rappee as a 
compound in a kiss ;—but how 
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many gentle whispers can be 
oured in the ear as we proffer 
a delicately chased piece of ma- 
nufacture, confining in its small 
compass perfumes stronger and 
more delicious than those 
Quas mittit pinguis Panchaia. 
[Which fat Panchza sends.] 


Who have taken snuff? This - 
is a weighty question, worthy 
of a better answer than I can 
give it. Pitt had a nose, judg- 
ing from his portraits, not fit 
for snuff. ‘There was no bon- 
hommie about it, no generous 
amplitude, no benevolent power 
of suction. It was a petulant, 
apeering cold, and ungenerous 
organ. Besides, he was a wine- 
bibber, and his most choice 
orations were baptized in claret. 
I am sure Fox took snuff, and 
as for my countryman Burke, 
though he would not own it, he 
positively did indulge largely 
and privately, and therefore, 
according to your own brilliant 
authority, with more enjoyment. 
Nam (with a difference of 
snuff for apples), 


Furto ecuncta magis bella, 
Furto dulcior puella, 
Furto omnia decora, 
Furto poma dulciora. 


Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer ; 
Stol'n decorums cause no flinches; 
Stolen, stolen be your pinches. 
The third line is a maxim in 
snuff-taking. Take it deco- 
rously in private; but going 
into fastidious society, leave 
your box or canister behind, 
and turn up your nose at the 
dirty habit. O, this world! A 
lady once asked me—she was 
a saint—to take the vigour out of 
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Don Juan, that she might read 
it with security to a chastity 
which no one, by the bye, 
would tempt. I did so, and 
she could read it without peril 
or edification. A little while 
after I paid her an unexpected 
morning visit; she was at her 
toilet, and her Bible was on 
the table. Inside the holy vo- 
lume I saw a neat looking duc- 
decimo—Don Giovanni in all 
his vigour—bound in scripture 
and in calf— 


Furto omnia decora ! * 


Napoleon took snuff, and this 
is a heroic consideration in its 
favour. It was said he liked 
Irish blackguard, and had his 
waistcoat pocket (which was 
said to be his box) lined with 
leather. With regard to the 
snuff, if he took blackguard, he 
was too great a connoisseur not 
to prefer Irish; for Irish black- 
guard, like Irish gentlemen, 
are the most accomplished and 
the most pungent in the world. 
But I deny the leather,—his 
waistcoat, according to Fou- 
ché’s veritable memoirs, having 
been lined with tin; which, 
take my word for it, is the best 
preservative for snuff. The 
same respectable writer, and 
former police-spy, asserts, that 
Bonaparte, when crossing the 
bridge of Lodi, was observed 
to pause for a moment ;—‘‘all 
was consternation. ‘The troops 
murmured. Is the General 
afraid? In another moment 


Napoleon dissipated their alarm, 
for taking a long ‘pinch and a 
strong pinch, seizing a standard, 
rushing forward, and crying 
out ‘ Vive la Republique,’ he 
carried the bridge. Ever after 
he imputed his victory to the 
fact that his snuff-pocket stood 
his friend at a a bal So says 
Fouche, but I rather doubt the 
authenticity of the fact. I can, 
however, casily believe that 
when the destinies of that im- 
mortal hero widened in their 
rolling on, and the field of 
Austerlitz crowned him with 
his most radiant triumph, he 
indulged more largely and in 
the most perilous scenes in this 
heroic habit. I can imagine 
that, the nights before his 
battles, as his eagle-eye scanned 
the fields of his fame, and his 
mind benevolently contem- 
lated movements which should 
inevitably end in the brilliant 
destruction of thousands of 
men, his pleasant excitement at 
anticipated killing would natu- 
rally lead him to require fre- 
quent and pungent applications 
of Irish blackguard ; and I have 
no doubt that the renewed 
vigour imparted on many great 
occasions (by the divina parti- 
cula Hibernici nigri-satellitis) 
to his plans, his combinations, 
his centralizing of masses, his 
wholesale butcheries, &c., was 
one cause of his long-continued 
career of glorious and philan- 
thropic success. It was said 
that an eminent snuff-manu- 


* A friend of ours tells us, that a friend of his is in the habit of quoting ‘ Don 
Juan’ to the ladies, taking eare to add at the conclusion, “* as Childe Harold says ;” 
upon which the fair and dear listener always says, “ Oh, I remember.”—Enpitor, 
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facturer in Cork was for a long d’ Abrantes. — “So much for 
time his most chosen counsellor. snuffing ’em 

You will find the fact in the Yours very faithfully, 
memoirs of the Duchess T. MN. 


i dent 
° d t hzppen to take snuff, as our lively and welcome correspon 
wiih Print ou do tet we hope we have a Catholic toleration of all disputable 
oints, and certainly have shown no exception as to the one before us. ; V ide 
8 one who pleases) certain papers on the subject in the ¢ London Journal.’ We 
Suuihes, however, that we could never reconcile to our imagination the two habits of 
snuff-taking and kissing :— 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Snuff, pocket-handkerchief, et amor. 


Sneezings at snuff, however lenient, 
Are not, for kissing, quite convenient. 
Your pocket-handkerchief and love 
Suit not with billings of the dove. 


Neither, on the other hand, do we hold with our correspondent as to the nauseous. 
ness and acquired endurance of olives. At least, to speak for ourselves, we liked 
them the first moment we tasted them; and so have we known many others to do, 
though the general opinion is on his side. May we add, that he isa little too bitter 
in his designation of the women of the court of Louis the Fourteenth ? Their loves 
were undoubtedly not of the first order, nor such as we desire a sincere and affec- 
tionate world to come to, whatever may be its ehanges in that respect; but then recol- 
lect how they were brought up ; and*how defective have been all courts on the point, 
and indeed all established systems. Many a snuff-box has the perplexed moralist 
emptied during his meditations upon it, in grave countries as well as gay.—Evitor. 
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“ Ring the changes.” 


I. 
AGE, EIGHT YEARS. 


Tue lark unseen, o’er the village spire, 
Sings like an echo from the sky. 
‘« Let us go, Mother! the first bell has rang ; 
The second rings merrily now,” 
Said little Rosabell, 
As she ran to the door and looked over the ficlds, 
With their patches of meadow and tall dry corn, 
And hedges sharp between, 
Standing still in the Sunday air. 
er cautious mother shuts the door, 
And leads her forth to the belfry’s call; 
While little Rosabell, 
With her knitted bonnet on, 
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That shaded half her face, want by 


Each cottage with a sober smile. 
The bell chimed louder as they walked ;— 
In folded stillness white, the clouds 
Seemed cradled by the sound. 
‘¢ Mother,” said she, ‘ will my father sing 
Psalms by himself upon the hills? 
Or do the sheep as well as I 
Know Sunday from the common days ?” 
They pass into the churchyard now, 
A pigmy hunch of sward, 
But rank and long, with sunken stones 
Looking up here and there ; 
But a strange wilderness indeed 
To little Rosabell ; 
And the old men, in sauntering groups, 
Who gossipped o’er their staves, to her 
Were kings and counsellors august. 
The laird has come to church to-day ! 
How glad is Rosabell. 
She will look at him all the while.— 
Now hear the Psalm— 
For the days of thy youth remember, 
And when old thou wilt not forget. 


II. 
AGE, FIFTEEN YEARS. 


I’ve come o’er the fields to meet thee, lass, 
| O’er the misty meadows green ; 
Before the sun has dried the grass, 

Or the first lark his light hath seen. 


I’ve come through the rye to meet thee, lass, 
All through the rye-rigs deep ; 

Before the cloud from the hill might pass,— 
While the plover is fast asleep. 


My father’s wains are on the ways, 
We will meet them by the tree, 

And ride to the town, so blithesome and gay, 
In each other’s company. 


Then dip thy face in the water clear, 
And lave o’er thy shoulders fair ; 

Thy mother will lace thy boddice, dear, 
And snood up thy parted hair. 


For I’ve come through the rye to meet thee, lass, 
All through the rye-rigs deep ; 

Before the mist from the hills might pass, 
While the plover was fast asleep. 
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AGE, SIXTEEN YEARS. 
“¢ Thy mother tells me, simple girl, 
Thou art to be a sempstress now ; 
I like to see a blush: take off r 
Thy shapeless cap. Canst read and write ? 
And dance and sing, perhaps, sweet girl? 
The freshness of new hay is on thy hair, 
And the withdrawing innocence of home 
Within thine eye; indeed 
Thou art as fair a youth as I have seen. 

If thy new world shall woo thee as the old 
Seems to have wooed, thou’rt fortunate: — 5 
Thou hast a throng of comrades here,” 
Said a well-bedizened dame, 
While timid Rosabell 
She ushered to a chamber, where 
A throng were fashioning, 
And mingling silks and oie : 
Or travelled fabrics, richer far 
Than the purple pall of chivalry. 
A simpering fairy terror floats 
O’er her face as every one 
Eyes timid Rosabell. 
‘¢ Sit here, young rose,”—‘* Nay, Maryanne, 
I know better how to guise 
A dimpling cheek, and braid fair locks 
Unbound before ; her looks refresh 
Like oranges in a hot theatre.” 
But timid Rosabell— 
She did not like to speak, altho’ 
She knew not what they meant ; 
And aye, she cast a wondering glance 
At each one as they spoke ; 
But Joan drew her to a seat, 
And leaning o’er her, whispered, ‘* Sweet, 
None may fae us, tell me true, 
Hast thou left a lover-lad 
Behind thee, -by the plough ? ” 
‘<I never thought of such a thing,” 


OM 








Said timid Rosabell— 
As amidst their smothered laughter 
An orient crimson spread . 


Unto her very fingers, 
And met around her neck. 


IV. 
AGE, SEVENTEEN. 
A year has passed her, since the voice 
That taught her infant words— 
Her mother’s voice—brought early loves 
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And patience to her mind : 

And many lisping tongues since then 
Have mimicked truth and hope ; 

Or for the easy merchandize 

Of smiles, have bartered words. 

She knew not how to speak to her, 

And yet it must be done ; 

She will be glad, thought Rosabell, 

To find a isd in her child : 

Andrew came with her; they had walked 
Two days to see her daughter : 

Poor Andrew ! he was grave, he smiled, 
He wondered, and he hoped. 

But she did not run to meet them,— 


‘ She did not push him back and laugh,— 


Nor kiss her mother’s cheek. 

Scarce knew he, with a quivering lip, 

Which way to look—her dress 

So gaudily assumed, her hair 

So ’tired, her head so cunningly 

Withheld, so cold her eye. 

He had brought a gift to her, 

But he wavered long, altho’ 

Two weeks of labour it had cost, 

Whether he ought to offer, it. 

They left her—many thoughts she had, 

As silently sat she long ; 

Every word that had been said,— 

Each look,—she pondered well. 

With her eyes reclined upon the floor, 

She neither smiled nor wept. 

A face bends o’er her drooping neck, 

So close, its breathing stirs her hair ; 

A dark and a smiling face,— 

Her red lips leap, her eye expands, 

Her young heart flutters, throbs :—ah! now 
She can both smile and weep ! 

Her trembling hand, her love, her life, 

She would give him—freely give. | 

Smother up the thoughts of il , 
Heaven is around her, as he lisps 
‘¢ All is prepared ; come Rosabell, 
For ever come with me.” 


V. 
AGE, SEVENTEEN. 

In a neat suburban room 
Songs of free and pleasant tune 

Sang careless Rosabell. 
Who would dream that such a change 
Could fall in one short year ! 
And Joan was there also, 
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Laughing busily and loud ; 

But Rosabell sat still and sang ; 

Or with head askance at the window-pane 

She looked for Lizard along the road ; 

And every morn, and noon, and ae 

She would dance across the room for joy 

Oh! would it were not so intense, 

For she was happier than a wife, 
Thought careless Rosabell. 

Her mother told her not to look 

Towards strangers, nor to speak too loud 

Unto her sister-sewers, till 

She knew them well,—to rise by morn, 

To dress so plain, to lace her shoes 

As she had learnt of old,—a long 

Unmentionable troop she left 

Of sweet advices: Rosabell 

Believed some punishment would follow 

If in aught she disobeyed ;— 

And yet she did! the bond was burst ! 

No lightning flashed, but all at once 

A new sun seemed to smile on her, 


‘And a new moon, more earnest than the old, 


And stars more numerous, and kindly lips 
Seemed ever smiling on her from that day, 
And friendly voices sounded more sincere ;— 
Free will for the first time seemed hers :— 
While her mother, like a prophetess, 

Whose oracle undoubted has been nulled 

By adverse fate, sank from her trust 
Altogether,~—altogether ! 

Who would dream that such a change 

Could come in a year like leaves in spring ! 


VI. 
How fresh the breeze is everywhere ! 
How blossom out the flowers so fair! 
The primrose and the daffodil, 
And the geranium scenting the household air, 
Over the narrow sill. 

The wind has softer wings than e’er 
Were felt before : the flowers appear 
Like the never-fading light 

Of eyes cherubic, wide and clear. 
From whence this dear delight ? 
Reins are heavy on thy dove, 
Purple Love! young Love! 
The window looks unto the west 
O’er placarded walls: oh blest 
s every stone and every seam! 
And every chimney smokc-caressed 
Is but a pleasant dream ! 
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The errand-boy comes whistling by, 
And sits down on the curb-stone nigh ; 
He is as blythe as an infant-god, 
Who never might either grow old or die, 
In spite of his weary load. 
Reins are heavy on thy dove, 
Purple Love! young Love! 
‘¢ Will you take a little wine ?”— 
«¢ Whate’er you like best shall be mine.” 
The air is sweet, and mild indeed ; 

These market-men are scarce divine— 

Ts it true a lamb can bleed ? 

Are there footsteps on the stair ? 

Is the sun in the noonday air ? 

Rosabell! you are so still,— 
Thine is sure a happy share 
In this sweet world of ill. 
Reins are heavy on thy dove, 
Purple Love! young Love! 
VII. 
AGE, EIGHTEEN. 

But how felt he 

Who opened first those gates that never close 

To the bewildered footstep hurrying on? 

‘¢ Life is a melody, no doubt 

An ever-changing melody, that ne’er 

Runs through the scale ; the hand of Love 

The plectrum holds, they say ;— 

I’ faith his hands should be made of gold !” 

Said he one evening ; as a friend 

Broke in upon his gloom. 

“‘ Ha, Lizard, moody—strange indeed 

When Rosabell is thine ! 

I have seen her, such an air 

Of the reposing dancer blent 

With the quiet softness of the girl! 

So delicately she has gained 

A taste like pure simplicity.” 

‘¢ Oh, she is perfect grace, refined, 

Yet marvellously fresh ; 

More wine, dear Thorn ?”—* Yes, yes, more wine.”— 
‘¢ You must meet her”—** And must love’— 
“‘ Well, no matter !”—*“ Be it so !” 

Two weeks therefrom, said Rosabell, 

‘¢ T wonder, Joan, what he means 

By coming not; his handsome friend 

Laughs at him too.”—“ Forget him! dear ; 

How richly all our wants are filled 

Since he is gone.” —*+ Indeed they are,” 

Said Rosabell, and gave a laugh 

Ofscorn so very like Joan’s! 

[To be continued. } 
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GOSSIP ON THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


TurEE notable fires have lately 
taken place in different parts 
of Europe, as if on purpose to 
contradict the freezingness of 
the weather, and scorch old 
winter’s beard, —one at the 
Imperial Palace in Petersburgh, 
another at the Italian Opera 
House in Paris, and the third 
at the Royal Exchange in 
London. ‘The second, alas! 
was accompanied with loss of 
life; the others had their minor 
calamities, but will be suc- 
ceeded by finer structures, that 
will speedily obliterate all pub- 
lic melancholy reflection. It 
has been well observed by a 
French paper, that the build- 
ings were characteristic of the 
different nations ;—the Palace, 
of Russian despotism, the The- 
atre of French love of the Fine 
Arts, the Exchange of English 
commerce. 

And yet this building was 
perhaps the last that English- 
men would have expected to 
be burnt.—It is not, by the 
way, the intention of this ar- 
ticle to repeat, in other words, 
what has been stated in so 
many periodicals of the past or 


present state of the Royal Ex-. 


change; but to furnish such 
additional notices or reflections, 
on either of those points, as 
may occur to us. And “ first 
of the first,” as the logicians 
say,—we believe that the first 
feeling that occurs to every 
man when he hears of a fire, 
(next to the surprise in a case 
like the present,) is to be glad 
or sorry according to the safety 


or loss of life; and if no life 
has been lost, his next feeling 
(as an Irishman would say) is 
perhaps not to feel enough for 
any other sort of loss. To 
return to the beginning of our 
paragraph,—we doubt if the 
Royal Exchange is not the 
very last public building, which 
any one would have expected 
to be destroyed by fire. A 
theatre is a place full of night- 
work, lamps, and combustibles. 
Nobody is surprised to hear of 
the burning of a theatre. Every 
siege and Jee in a melo- 
drama seems to threaten it. A 
church has a vestry-room, and 
perhaps a fat sexton who sleeps 
after dinner. Public offices 
have work by candle-light, and 
housekeepers who reside in 
them. But in an Exchange 
you fancy nothing but work by 
day,—morning transaction of 
business, and that too in the 
open air. You forget that 
shops and coffee-houses enclose 
it; that in coffee-houses a per- 
petual household warmth is 
going on; that strangers or 
visitors are constantly going in 
and out, and supping, and 
sleeping; and that the greatest 
wonder, after all, in a metro- 
polis, is, that there are not a 
dozen or even a hundred con- 
flagrations every night. Think 
of all the careless people 
that go to bed every night 
with candles in their hands,— 
of the children, the sick, the 
sleepy, the superannuated, the 
foolish, the revengeful, the 


drunken ; think of the food for 
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fire, which exists all about 
them,—of the narrow escape 
which curtains and clothes must 
be having (so to speak) every 
instant; and then fet there be 
any bounds, if you can, to the 
wonder at London’s being so 
very unburnt a city. Doubt- 
less, the partial accidents which 
occur, and which nobody hears 
of, must be numerous ; yet still 


it is a reasonable ground of 
amazement, that fires are not 
constantly occurring on the 
largest and most tragical scale. 

This is now the second time 
that the merchants have been 
ousted from their place of 
meeting by fire, and that the 
stone kings and queens of Eng- 
land have been thrown head- 
long from their niches. 


‘¢ Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal laid” 
With all the rubbish fire has made. 


It is no unstriking picture 
to the fancy to present them 
one after the other giving way 
to the flames, and rushing 
headlong,—the passionless ex- 
pression of their faces uninflu- 
enced by knocks and blows; 
the globe and shattered sceptre 
still grasped as if nothing had 
happened; the heels remaining 
uppermost, while the head is 
buried in brick and mortar. It 
was thought ominous for the 
Brunswick dynasty by some, 
that but one .or two niches re- 
mained to be filled up; but it 
appears to have been ominous 
rather for the Exchange. ‘The 
royal line of England ees twice 
been burnt out of the Ex- 
change, yet it has survived 
both fires; and may survive 
worse, if the money-comforts 
of the whole nation be attended 
to. We would suggest, in the 
event of a re-edification of sta- 
tuary, that the effigies of such 
only of our monarchs should 
be set up as have been special 
favourers of the city and of 
commerce, and that the rest of 


the niches be occupied by those 
of eminent merchants of all parts 
of the world, including Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, some old name 
among the Arabs in Spain, and 
the Fleming, who at an enter- 
tainment of his to Charles the 
Fifth, burnt the promissory 
note which the Emperor had 
given him, in a fire made of 
cinnamon. Here would be 
information and amusement, 
and the mercantile dignity, all 
together ; and the ghost of Sir 
Thomas Gresham would assur- 
edly approve this new meeting 
of trade and loyalty; whereas 
several of the late statues had 
no business in the place, either 
on the score of character, or of 
the reciprocation of courtesy. 
Not that we would have the 
scape-grace Charles the Second 
omitted, whose statue, safe in 
the middle of the spot, was the 
only one that escaped unhurt; 
for though he was not a “ good 
man,” in the city sense of the 
term, any more than in the 
religious, he was fond of ships 
and whatever concerned them, 
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and there is an invincible sense 
of gaiety attached to his name, 
which renders it a pleasant 
sight whenever met with, in 
spite of all which morality has 
to say to the contrary. So 
weleome is any appearance ot 
felicity to poor perplexed hu- 
man nature. But it may be as 


well not to renew the inscrip- 
tion; which certainly was a 
most edifying specimen of the 
things that can be said without 
blushing of a living king, or 
one but just dead. Here it 
follows, awaiting, perhaps, a 
‘¢ blessed restoration :”— 


Carolo II. Cxsari Britannico, 
Patriz Patri, 
Regum Optimo, Clementissimo, Augustissimo, 
Generis Humani Deliciis, 
Utriusque Fortune Victori, 
Pacis Europe Arbitro, 
Marium Domino ac Vindici, 
Societas Mercatorum Adventur. Aneliz, 
Que per CCCC jam prope Annos 
Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei intemerate & Gratitudinis seternze 
Hoc Testimonium 
Venerabunda posuit, 


Anno Salutis Humane M.DC.LXXXIV. 


To Charles the Second, the British Cesar, 
Father of his Country, 

The best of Kings, most Clement, most August, 
The Delight of the Human Race, 
Superior to Adversity and Prosperity, 
Arbiter of the Peace of Europe, 

Lord and Vindicator of the Seas, 

The Company of Merchant Adventurers of England, who have 
flourished for now nearly 400 years under the favour of the Throne, 
have with the profoundest veneration raised this testimonial of 
their unspotted loyalty and everlasting gratitude, 

In the year of the Salvation of Mankind 1684. 


Dryden’s poetry hardly beats 
this; nor even the prose of 
Aphra Behn. Well; go thy 
ways, thou Jack Falstaff among 
princes (stomach and cowardice 
excepted). ‘Thou didst lead a 
very tavern sort of life, sure 
S208 with thy Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and thy Doll Tear- 
sheet (yclept the Countess of 
Castlemain), and thy Nyms and 
Bardolphs of the Upper and 


Lower House, who helped thee 
to “rob the Exchequer.” Cir- 
cumstances made thee as selfish 
as most princes, and more un- 
blushing and dependent than 
any; but more good tempered 
also, and one that would “live 
and let live ;” and the spirit of 
tyranny is not in that. ice 
body has a shake of the head 
for thy statue, and a smile; and 
there is something between the 
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two which leaves better hopes 
of thy like with thy fellow-crea- 
tures, than many a staider pe- 
trifaction of bigotry and com- 
mon-place. ‘ Merry” is the 
epithet they give thee. What 
single epithet would they give 
to the other kings of England ? 
and what is the number of them 
that would be better than thine? 
Let the reader take up his pen 
and try. 

In Charles’s time there 
were shops in the inside of 
the Royal Exchange, as in 
a modern bazaar; but they 
did not succeed. Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s foundation of a col- 
lege (dictated by the generous 
spirit of a scholarly education, 
for he was bred at the uni- 
versity) was a worse failure, 


having been converted (up to - 


our own days) into an inefli- 
cient, unblushing, and merce- 
nary job. (We do not blame 
every one that accepted a salary 
from it; but we do, heartily, 
those who availed themselves of 
the salary in a certain grasping 
and unaccommodating spirit, 
and who had the face to defend 
what they did.) ‘The following 
notices of the Exchange in 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ in and about 
the time of the Great Fire, 
artake of the customary amus- 
ingness of that jovial gossip, 
himself as great a curiosity as 
any that he relates, and a 
sort of respectable Falstaff’ in 
little :— 


‘¢ Sept. 5, 1666.—I find, by 
the blowing up of houses, and 


the great help given by the 
workmen out of the King’s 
yards, sent up by Sir W. Pen, 
there is a good stop given to it, 
as well at Mark lane end as ours ; 
it having only burned the dyall 
of Barking church, and_ part 
of the porch, and was there 
quenched. I up to the top of 
Barking steeple, and there saw 
the saddest sight of desolation 
that I ever saw; everywhere 
great fires, oyle cellars, brim- 
stone, and other things burning. 
I became afraid to stay there 
long, and therefore down again 
as fast as I could, the fire being 
spread as far as I could see it; 
and to Sir W. Pen’s, and there 
eat a piece of cold meat, having 
eaten * nothing since Sunday but 
the remains of Sunday’s dinner. 
Here I met with Mr Young 
and Whistler; and having re- 
moved all my things, an re- 
ceived good hopes that the fire 
at our end is stopped, they and I 
walked into the town, and find 
Fanchurchstreet, Gracious street, 
and Lumbard street all in dust. 
The Exchange a sad _ sight, 
nothing standing there, of all the 
statues or pillars, but Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s picture in the corner. 
Into Moortields (our feet ready 
to burn, walking through the 
town among the hot coals), and 
find that full of people, and poor 
wretches carrying their goods 
there, and everybody keeping 
his goods together by themselves 
(and a great blessing it is to 
them that it is fair weather for 
them to keep abroad night and 
day); drunk there, and paid 
twopence for a plain penny loaf. 
Thence homeward, having passed 
through Cheapside, at New- 


* * He forgot the shoulder of mutton from the cook’s the day before.”—Editor 


of Pepys. 
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gate market, all burned; and 
seen Anthony Joyce’s house in 
fire. And took up wwe I 
keep by me) a piece of glass of 
Mercer’s chapel in the street, 
where much more was, so melted 
and buckled with the heat of the 
fire like parchment. I also did 
see a poor cat taken out of a hole 
in a chimney, joyning to the 
wall of the Exchange, with the 
hair all burned off the body, and 
yet alive.”—Pepys’s Memoirs, 
4to., vol. i, p. 452. 

“¢ Sept. 7.—This day our mer- 
chants first met at Gresham Col- 
lege (in age noo street, for- 
merly Sir Thomas’s house) ; 
which, by proclamation, is to be 
their Exchange. Strange to hear 
what is bid for houses all up and 
down here; a friend of Sir W. 
Rider’s having 150/. for what 
he used to let for 40/. per annum. 
—I home late to Sir W. Pen’s, 
who did give me a bed; but 
without curtains or hangings, all 
being down. So here I went the 
first time into a naked bed, only 
my drawers on; and did sleep 
pretty well; but still, both sleep- 
mg and waking, had a fear of the 
fire in my heart, that I took 
little rest.”—Jb., p. 455. 

“6 October 23, 1667.—Sir W. 
Pen and I back into London; 
and there saw the King with his 
kettle-drums and trumpets going 
to the Exchange to lay the first 
stone of the first pillar of the 
new building of the Exchange ; 
which, the gates being shut, I 
could not get into tosee: so with 
Sir W. Pen to Captain Cocke’s, 
and then again toward West- 
minster; but in my way stopped 
at the Exchange and got in, the 

King being newly gone; and 
-here find the bottom of the first 
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pillar laid. And there was a 
shed set up, and hung with ta- 
pestry, and a canopy of state, 
and some good victuals and wine, 
for the King, who, it seems, did 
it ;* and soa great many people, 
as Tom Killigrew and others of 
the court there. I do find Mr 
Gauden in his gowne as Sheriffe, 
and understand that the King 
hath this morning knighted him 
upon the place (which I am 
mightily pleased with); and I 
think the other Sheriffe, who is 
Davis, the little fellow, my 
schoolfellow the bookseller, who 
was one of Audly’s executors, 
and now become Sheriffe; which 
is a strange turn, methinks.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 147. 

It was a touching circum- 
stance during the late fire, that 
the chimes of the Exchange, 
while the flames were approach- 
ing them, played the air of 

*- There is nae luck about the house, 
While our guid man’s awa.” 
The “ guid man,” that is to say, 
the keeper of the keys, for want 
of which the fire got ahead, is 
said to have been at Greenwich. 
But another “guid man,” whose 
presence was wanting, was 
somebody to watch inside the 
building, and guard it against 
such a calamity ; and it is not a 
little sanboniloned, that no 
such officer was in existence. 
A little too much of the “guid 
man,” in the city sense of the 
term, appears to have prevented 
it, though often thought of! It 
was objected that he would re- 
quire a salary! But what 
seems still more remarkable, 
because it goes counter to that 
which warms the citizens’ hearts 
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under all circumstances, cala- 
mitous or comfortable, is, that 
nobody thought of giving the 
firemen and their helpers any- 
thing to eat or drink throughout 
the night, though they were 
labouring in the midst of fire 
and water, sometimes burning 
in the one, and frozen up to 
their ancles in the other! So, 
at least, it was said in the 
papers. Yet Pepys speaks of a 
similar oversight during the 
Great Fire:— 

‘¢To Sir W. Batten’s,” says 
he, *‘and took my brother with 
me, and there dined with a great 
rr age of neighbours, and 
much good discourse; among 
others, of the low spirit of some 
rich men in the city, in sparing 
any encouragement to the poor 
people that wrought for the 
saving their houses. Among 
others, Alderman Starling, a 
very rich man, without children, 
the fire at next door to him in 
our lane, after our men had saved 
his house, did give 2s. 6d. among 
thirty of them, and did quarrel 
with some that did remove the 
rubbish out of the way of the 
fire, saying that they come to 
steal. Sir W. Coventry told me 
of another this morning in Hol- 
borne, which he shewed to the 
King: that when it was offered 
to stop the fire near his house for 
such a reward that came but to 
2s. Gd. a man among the neigh- 
bours, he would give but 18d.”— 
Vol. i, p. 456. 

Pepys had too much sym- 
pathy, both in stomach and 
ieart, to behave in this way 
himself ; as may be seen in other 
parts of his ‘ Diary.’ He had 
fear enough, but not sufficient 
to make him forget that others 
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needed sustenance as well as 
himself. He dined and supped, 
throughout the business, as man- 
fully as he could, but took care 
to distribute his bread and 
cheese among those who helped 
him. Good little, jovial, fright- 
ened Pepys! and so posterity 
likes him, in spite of his frights, 
and even his time-servings, and 
his being a bit of a scapegrace, 
like his master, which, however, 
did not hinder his having affec- 
tions, as too early an experi- 
ence of “the world” did the 
poor hardened King. 

What a night’s work did the 
fire make! how quick! how 
complete! What a workman 
to do the work of destruction, 
and prepare for something bet- 
ter in the room of what is de- 
stroyed! always the sure and 
comforting result of a calamity 
in a great city. Fancy what a 
time, and what heaps of com- 
mon labourers it would have 
taken to disembowel this Royal 
Exchange of what it contained ; 
and see how the work was done 
in one night by this magician, 
Tire. 

What a thing is fire! What 
an awful, overwhelming, im- 
partial, terrible, yet good-na- 
tured and godlike thing! be- 
nignantly invisible everywhere 
(as heat) ; most like a god when 
visible, because most unde- 
finable and  unapproachable ; 
most active, luminous, beau- 
teous, and heaven-seeking ; 
something you dare not touch, 
that warms and gives life and 
joy at a distance, but is not to 
be existed with in the same 
centre, not because it is ma- 
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lignant or despises you, for it 
will comfort any one’s hand, 
and clear away the meanest sub- 
stances in the divinity of its 
regard for all things in proper 
places, but because the deepest 
strength of the divinest and 
kindest things is unendurable 
by the conditions of mortality ; 





Canada. 


and because, in order to give 
you all that warmth, and all that 
joy and beauty, doubtless a con- 
verse of it all must be annexed 
to it; otherwise there would be 
no yes as well as nay in the 
creation; and no pleasure in 
possession, for want of a pain to 
keep us in love with it. 
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CANADA 


Ir is now manifest, whatever 
may be the immediate success 
of their arms, that the Ministers 
are conscious of having got 
themselves intoa great dilemma, 
and that they know not what 
will be the result. The case is 
this. Warned by the result of 
the first American war, we gave 
the Canadians a free constitu- 
tion, and the power of con- 
trolling the local councils of 
Government, by refusing sup- 
plies; but thinking that words 
would be enough to save our 
credit, and unable to forego the 
habits of ‘Tory dictation and 
pationnes we continued to be- 
1ave as if no such check existed. 
Now Canada is divided into two 
portions, Upper and Lower, 
the latter chiefly consisting of 
French, from which nation it 
was conquered; and, in addi- 
tion to the natural impatience 
with which the conduct of the Co- 
lonial Office was endured in that 
quarter, was a national feeling 
of difference of manner and 
custom, which enhanced it; 
especially as the French ma- 


jority are indigenous and agri- 


cultural, while the English have 
chiefly grown out of visits, and 
are commercial. Nevertheless 
it is agreed on all hands, that 
this French population, who 
have old masters, but no primo- 
geniture among them, and who 
are very well off, are also ver 

amiable, and disposed to live 
with the quiet agreeable to their 
character; always excepting, 
their opponents say, a few de- 
magogues, who got the lead 
in the representative body, or 
House of Assembly. Years of 
remonstrance go forward, till at 
length a juncture arrives, in 
which there is a new govern- 
ment in England, consisting of 
professed friends of Canada,— 
Whigs,—and a new sovereign 
who goes heartily along with 
them. But, to the astonish- 
ment of the colony, the old 
abuses continue; the jobbing 
and patronage cannot be given 
up; the Whigs also feel that a 
few Tory merits are acceptable 
to a crown; and, in short, their 
tone becomes higher and more 
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Tory than that of their prede- 
cessors, just as if to show how 
valiant they can be on the side of 
wrong, and how unappreciated 
has been their loyalty to the 
throne. This throws the poor 
Canadians into despair: they 
refuse the supplies, or allow 
them only on such conditions 
as this Government will not ac- 
cept, and the Government helps 
itself to the money. This makes 
them half mad: they meet, and 
make violent speeches, and 
train themselves in case of the 
necessity of resistance; and 
their leaders are threatened with 
arrest and packed juries. ‘This 
makes them wholly mad, and 
they rebel. 

The Ministers now become 
alarmed, but keep up the usual 
haughty tone of governments 
that do wrong: “ Insurrection 
must be put down;” the “ Bri- 
tish flag must not be tarnished,” 
&c.; and then they will talk 
about an arrangement. In 
other words, a royal govern- 
ment (for so it asserts) cannot 
attend to justice, cannot repair 
an injury, till it has proved, for 
dignity’s sake, that it has brute 
force enough to contine unjust, 
if it should so please. ‘This is 
a remnant of the old feudal 
times of animal above intellec- 
tual superiority, which it has 
not yet sufficiently arrived at 
mind’s estate to be able to give 
up. 
Well, regular blows take 
place; the contest apparently 
goes against the insurgents ; 
and then a calmer, but. still 
severe attitude is assumed; the 
Canadian constitution is sus- 


pended; and Lord Durham is 
to go out as dictator and me- 
diator; — dictator, for he is 
still to attend, first, to seeing 
the law in force again, and 
clear all before him proudly; 
and mediator, for when he has 
thus disposed of the provoking 
and provoked part of opposition, 
he is to see justice done between 
the parties; and to determine 
what constitution to recommend 
to the final consideration of the 
British Parliament. 

A formidable task truly; and 
we do not wonder, either that 
he shrunk from it with his 
judgment, or accepted it with 
his ambition. Let us not be 
mistaken. We own that, in 
common with many of our Ra- 
dical brethren, we cannot but 
think we see proofs of an aris- 
tocratic and scornful temper in 
Lord Durham, more fitting 
him for an antipathetic assertor 
of liberty than a sympathetic 
one; that is to say, for one who 
would rather pull down to his 
own mark, or that of the few, 
than set up to that of the many. 
But we may be wrong. He 
will here have, to a great de- 
gree, if not to the whole circle 
of the argument, an opportunity 
of proving that our suspicions 
are unjust; and those who dif- 
fer with us would dishonour 
their own claims to the repu- 
tation of candour and honesty, 
if they think we should not 
hail the proof with delight; 
for if vanity itself were a little 
wiser than it is apt to be, we 
know not a more golden oppor- 
tunity that sold offer itself 
even to its self-complacency, 
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than that of being able to prove 
that it can give up the meaner 
vanity of adhering to a preju- 
dice in spite of conviction. At 
all events, whether out of any 
such light virtue, or from deep 
and long-suffering sympathy 
with our species, or . both 
united, most certainly we can 
affirm, that we shall be among 
the first and loudest to hail the 
solid virtues of the Noble Lord, 
if he make good his truly noble 
professions. 

As to the petty triumphs of 
the Tories in forcing Lord John 
Russell to modify his bill of in- 
structions, we do not think 
them worth a notice. The only 
point is, how the greatest good 
can be done; and if the Tories 
tend to assist it, in a spirit 
which nobody can mistake, and 
with a letter which they would 
assuredly not use if they were 


in power, one may give a pass- ° 


ing laugh and shake of the 
head to the ingenuity of the 
rogues, and proceed to think no 
more of it than posterity will 
think of tt, or of them, a hun- 
dred years hence. 

But something must be 
added, in justice to the diffi- 
eulty of Lord Durham’s task. 
If he proceed to it in a spirit 
of superfluous “ dignity” in the 
first instance, or of too peremp- 
tory an eye to the putting down 
of what he may think all wrong 
opposition, why then, as sure 
as he sets a foot on that slip- 
pery ground, ‘ pride will have 
a fall;” but even if he bear out 
the character of those who see 
a great heart in him, superior 
to passion (and we do not pre- 


tend to assert that he has it not), 
more difficulties await him, we 
suspect, in the conflicting inter- 
ests and different national habits 
of the French and English, than 
the sanguine have any idea of. 
Graceful-minded and respecta- 
ble men like Mr Ellice (such 
he appears, for we have not the 
honour of knowing him) may 
be sanguine, out of a good-na- 
tured view of their own interest 
in the place; official men may 
be sanguine, because they can- 
not bear to contemplate a failure, 
especially after what they have 
done, and others may be san- 
guine for want of intimacy with 
the numerous and complicated 
local questions that are mixed 
up with the main one, and that 
scarcely ten men perhaps un~ 
derstand in the country, besides 
MrRoebuck. Certainly we claim 
no intimacy with them our- 
selves, nor an acquaintance with 
any part of the question, but 
such as all parties acknowledge 
to be the main one. We only 
know enough of our ignorance 
respecting them, and of the ex- 
asperations of party recollection, 
warfare, and national habit, to 
be aware that such matters are 
not to be settled in a day; and 
Lord Durham is not to com- 
mence till spring ; and what is 
conflict, or. the putting down 
and recollection of conflict, to 
be doing all the while? It 
has been suggested, that if 
the two races cannot be made 
to accord, a further political 
division should take place, and 
English and French be kept 
finally distinct. Others propose 
a federal union among all the. 
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North American British Pro- 
vinces; which gives the great 
Tory boy, Sir Robert Peel, 
hope of a “ fight” some day 
with the United States. Others 
propose separation from the 
mother country,—the end, and 
desirable end undoubtedly, to 
which all colonies must come. 
It appears to us, that if repub- 
lics are destined to go forward, 
as they seem to be (for they 
possess all the physical power 
of other nations, and greater 
moral, in being able to speak 
their minds, and consult no 
good but that of the many), the 
whole of North America, and 
South too, must become repub- 
lican ; unless there is something 
in the southern temperament, 
which is more ornamental, and 
given to idealism; and even 
then matters might be adjusted. 
But the present question points 
to events more immediate. We 
confess, that if a really high 
and pure justice were to have 
the settlement of matters, we 
think that any civilized nation 
might be brought to live as 
comfortably with another, as 
foreigners in one’s house ; but 
from the various points of 
Tory, Whig, Whig-Radical, 
and Radical justice, and all 
their Canadian modifications, 


local, national, and otherwise, 
who is to set out in the hope of 
finding a meeting betwixt all? 
Time and room will not allow 
us to speak much further. We 
must hasten to give it as our 
opinion, that let Lord Durham 
succeed, as he may for a time 
(if he does not painfully fail 
altogether), he will only patch 
up a temporary accommodation, 
just sufficient, if we are wise 
enough, to prepare for sepa- 
ration. No nation, however 
powerful, can retain another in 
subjection three thousand miles 
over the sea; and Canada must 
either join an ultimately inde- 
pendent federation of Northern 
Provinces, or go sliding into 
union with the mighty republic 
its neighbour; which latter 
event is for many reasons the 
most likely, especially as the 
greater the absorbent, the less 
hurt will nationality feel in 
being absorbed. 

We pity the Ministers, for 
we really think they are sorry, 
both for having done such 
Tory, and such perplexing 
things; but why will they not 
obey their better impulses, and 
be more energetic on the right 
side ?—Alas! they are Whigs, 
and they have coronets. 


belt 





SOLILOQUY DURING A 


How edifying would it be, if 
people, by some sudden en- 
chantment, felt themselves im- 
pelled to put down their real 
thoughts on paper, after the ex- 
ample we are about to set, and 
publish them among their 


WALK HOME AT NIGHT. 


friends and acquaintance! 
What strange disclosures we 
should have! How grave 
would turn out to be the ordi- 
nary reflections of many a brain 
reputed capable of nothing but 
levity; and what startling viva- 
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cities would be found to inha- 
bit many a staid one! What 
would Mrs A. not have to tell 
us! what Mr B.! and how 
touching, and picturesque 
withal, not to say merry (to 
judge from those gentle but 
knowing eyes), might we not 
expect to find some of the most 
serious meditations of Miss C. ! 
As to ourselves, on the present 
occasion, it is not to be sup- 
posed that in these sophisticated 
times, unworthy to hear all the 
innocent thoughts of “us 
youth” (your imaginative men 
of eens we are going to tell 
all that passed through our 
heads, but we shall say nothing 
that did not ; and from this the 
“discerning” reader may ga- 
ther what might remain to be 
told, were all readers like him- 
self,—fit audience for the most 
virtuous peripatetic philosophy. 
To say all in fact were impos- 
sible, even in pointof quantity, 
unless we occupied the ack, 
Rerosirory—the fertility of 
our fancy being as great as the 
candid modesty with which we 
thus impart the fact to the rea- 
der ;—in short, we can disclose, 
comparatively, very little, and 
that little we must compress into 
the arbitrary snip-snap, com- 
prehensive style, allowable in 
soliloquies, and careless of no- 
minative cases. 

Coming the other night out 
of the warm rooms of a warm 
friend, (not in the city sense of 
the word, which is too often as 
cold as the devil, though there 
are capital fellows too even 
among capitalists,) we fell into 
the following abrupt but pleas- 
Ing train of reflections :— 





Soliloquy during a Walk Home at Night. 


Now d that fellow who 
ran his iron machine against 
i. and gave him such a pain 
in the side;—a side already 
ailing. (We beg leave to say 
we are not in the habit of 
swearing viva voce; but we 
have a little secret damnatory 
corner in our diaphragm, for 
those who have no feeling.) 

[Here a good deal sup- 
pressed, not being willing to 


dilate on a distressing subject.] 
* * * * * 





Very cold to-night. Wish 
I had put on my flannel waist- 
coat. Always keep delaying 
it, it seems to thicken and 
hamper one so. Besides, pre- 
fer my own. skin to a sheep’s. 
A great coat too, I must allow, 
would be warmer than this 
cloak, but makes me feel like 
a bear on his hind legs ;—is 
another great thick skin, rather 
than an investment. Makes 
me feel, when I hear a pipe and 
tabor, as if I ought to begin 
shuffling a dance, and moving 
ina circle round about ‘the 
man,” with my hands hung 
out, and my chin in the air. 
A cloak more elegant and 
flowing; chivalrous somehow 
and romantic ; item, assassinat- 
ing, — Spanish, — interesting 
at any rate ;—also, innamorato ; 
room enough for two ;—*‘come 
under my plaiddie,” as the 
Scotch song has it;—if there 
is not so much actual warmth 
in it as in a great coat, there is 
more of the sentiment and beau 
ideal of warmth. It is like a 
sort of cloth tent hanging about 
us;—wrap one all round like 
sleep (as Sancho says of sleep, 
comparing it, vice versa, with 
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a cloak) ; one is inside of it;— 
in a great coat one’s arms still 
feel outside ;—it does not so 
wholly withdraw, curtain, and 
enclose us. 

Kating-houses still open— 
men mustalways subsist. Item, 
alas! the apothecary’s shops. 
— Item, shops in which they sell 
brushes and perfumery. What 
the deuce keeps them open ? 

See my breath before me— 
very cold night indeed—early 
winter— bad for the poor. 
(Here a long and ever-wonder- 
ing set of reflections about 
poor and rich, difficult to re- 
concile, yet finally reconciled 
by thoughts of the Four Great 
Reconcilers,— Hope, Charity, 
Patience, and Endeavour.) — 
Pass an * unfortunate woman” 
—more difficult to reconcile 
still—wonder whether, by na- 
ture, she is one of the worst or 
one of the best of her sex; for 
undoubtedly this most pitiable 
class contains both the ex- 
tremes,—those who have got 
into it out of sheer impudence 
and want of feeling,—and those 
who trusted to some rascal of 
a fool, out of a belief in his 
goodness of heart, occasioned 
by their own.—Strange peo- 
ple, mankind! Haven’t done 
schooling yet—-High life and 
low life — Egypt — Italy — 
Mary Magdalen — Owen and 
the year 2469. 

Pass St James’s church— 


‘Akenside lies there—elegant 


mind, though not great poet—. 


. wanted “ imagination,” as Haz- 


litt said, yet spoke of things 
that excite the imagination of 
others. Lived among Dryads 
and Najads, though coldly, and 


somewhat like a schoolmaster— 
odd companionship! There 
lies also good old Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, king of the blue- 
stockings —violet, I should 
say. Shall have some sweet 
soul upon me with her azure- 
stockinged ankles, if she be 
hovering here about; but 
luckily, being sweet, it is im- 
possible they should alight 
harshly — charming imagina- 
tion—wonder if souls really do 
go abroad in dreams, as they 
seem to do.—Nothing to say 
against it—much to say for it. 
Soul evidently not confined to 
time and place ; can think, now 
this minute, of the dog-star, or 
the planet Mercury, and so 
pitch my soul there, millions 
of miles off.—Pretty sight it 
would be to see souls, darting 
about in this manner, like sky- 
rockets—make a good subject 
for an article—air full of 
** sweet souls” on a summer’s 
night.—Not much abroad, I 
suspect, this present weather ! 
at least not out of doors—pre- 
fer bed. 

Pass a beggar—won’t give 
him anything, because he makes 
such a fuss about it. Wrong 
i a8 because his fuss may 

e occasioned by real want. 
Perhaps will go to a cold shi- 
vering bed, famished—perhaps 
not. Atall events, am ashamed 
to go back with my penny. 
Prefer my indolence and false 
shame tomy humanity. Pretty 
fellow to talk of philanthropy ! 
Well, the planet is strong, and 
does not stand upon niceties. 
Oh now for your rascally self- 
reconcilements. 


Get into an omnibus, partly 
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to divert the train of ideas, but 
chiefly because I like it. Get 
into the farthest corner—snug 
there—back nicely adjusted to 
the corner. Omnibus man gets 
in, and sits opposite me. Have 
no objection, but should prefer 
a friend. Like to see the 
equal-dealing of omnibuses, the 
only philosophic vehicle. ‘Turns 
out to be a proprietor, to whom 
Harry says, “ Sir”—good fel- 
low—speaks like a sort of friend 
to Harry, and is not above 
-wearing a blouse. When will 
England understand the better 
intercourse between richer and 
poorer, as they do on the con- 
tinent? When it thinks less 
of money, and more of money’s 
worth, a phrase that would not 
be perpetually in its mouth, if 
it i | it better. But 
England must conclude its task, 
of colonizing and fusing to- 
gether all the globe, and then 
the better knowledge will come 
of necessity. 

Omnibus very silent to-night, 
and half empty.—Not so bad 
as when silent and full.— Hate 
that most unsocial spectacle ; 
though, by the way, I have no 


right; for why don’t I break 
the silence? Perhaps others 
are hating it as well, and taxing 
me for one of the sulkies. Well, 
why don’t they speak then, and 
set me the example. I do, how- 
ever, sometimes speak, and 
warm an occasional individual 
into an observation about tur- 
nips. 

Arrived at the lane turning 
to home—receive a “ thankye, 
sir,” from the man for my 
sixpence, and give him a 
‘‘thankye” for his politeness; 
for I have no notion of all the 
obligations being on one side, 
where a good is mutual. The 
employed has as much right to 
his acknowledgment as_ the 
employer, if he does what is 
expected of him. I have learnt 
that moral axiom among the 
booksellers; who have a fine 
sneaking way of making us 
authors appear as if all the 
obligation were on our side; 
whereas, everybody knows that 
our infinite and unresponded 
delicacy ... . ButI shall get 
into a passion ; whereas I want 
to get into bed. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


PART. II. 
BY G. H. LEWES. 





“ Le vrai etude de l'homme est l’homme.”—Charron, De la Sagesse. Pref. 


eneteree 


IX. 

Advice to Lovers.— Ask 
yourselves this—does love be- 
get the desire, or the desire 
beget the love? Ifthe former, 


you may be happy— if the lat- 
ter, never. 


x. 

A man who will readily ad- 
mit his ignorance, nevertheless 
flies into a passion if a want of 
capacity be insinuated; yet the 
former is mainly his own fault, 
the latter the chance_of nature. 
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XI. 


Most people are agreeable 
on first acquaintance, because 
they endeavour to be so—why 
not continue our endeavours ? 


XII. 


Pleasure has its bound, be- 
yond ’tis agony. So liberty 
has its bound, beyond ’tis ty- 
ranny. Perfect liberty is in- 
compatible with social order— 
in fact, with liberty itself. To 
enjoy liberty, each man must 
merge some portion of his rights 
into the social order, that he 
may have possession of the 
others—if he merge not these 
(2. e. if he insist on perfect li- 
berty) he must tyrannise. 


XITI. 


We are more impatient of 
contradiction in proportion as 
our opinion has been hasty and 
partial, as we are more vehe- 
ment in asserting our right to 
anything we may have found, 
than to possessions which have 
remained unquestioned. 

XIV. 

When neither the head nor 
the heart gains respect or love, 
then may we seek respect or 
distinction in dress, and not till 


then. 
XV. 


A critic often sets out with 
an eulogy on the acuteness, 
learning, or profundity of that 
man whom he is shortly to prove 
an ass! This not only pro- 
cures for him the reputation of 
candour, but, by «implication, 
that of being far more acute, 
learned, and profound. 


XVI, 


Experience is a word in 
much vogue—what is it? Re- 
Jlection on observation. Obser- 
vation without reflection is no 
more experience than a heap 
of bricks is a house. A man, 
therefore, may have lived many 
years, and seen many things, 
and yet not have half the ex- 
perience of one who has lived 
few years, seen few things, 
but reflected much on all. 


XVII. 


To be popular is to stand 
up as a target for the abusive 
arrows of the invidious. 


XVIII. 
Diffidence is an insurmount- 
able barrier to success. 


XIX. 

Parental affection is the only 
one which continues without 
proportionate return. 

XX. 

We think our possessions 
better, and our fate harder, 
than other people’s. Our judg- 
ment is involved in the one— 
the latter, none can foresee or 
prevent. 

XXI. 

The worst of ignorance is, 
that it is ignorant of its own 
ignorance. * 


XXII. 


Man reads a panegyric and 
esteems; he afterwards reads a 
satire on the same person and 
hates! It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of human nature that 
the evil is far more readily 


believed than the good. 


* There is a Persian proverb, “ The wise know and inquire--the ignorant know 


not what to inquire about.” 
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XXIII. © 


Bluntness is often indiscri- 
minating sincerity—more fre- 
quently affectation of honesty, 
and still more frequently inso- 
lence. 

XXIV. 


We deceive ourselves more 
than we deceive others, and 
did we not so easily deceive 
ourselves, others would not so 
easily deceive us. 

XXV. 
A wise man will admit his 


ignorance on some points, a 
fool will not upon any.* 


XXVI. 
One of the most extraordi- 
nary absurdities that has been 
advanced is, * that a man has 


a right to do wrong !” 


XXVII. 

This is the gap in stoicism, 
that it chills the generous feel- 
ings, and in order that it ma 
be consistent with itself—itself 
amass of inconsistency. 


XXVIII. 

There are many who, when 
offered assistance or kindness 
by their friends which they do 
not need, refuse it, and affirm 
as a reason their reluctance of 
being under an obligation— 


Jriends — no 
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yet I am not aware of a real 
obligation being refused on 
such delicate grounds. Such 
shallow pride I hate; and take 
it as a good symbol of that 
man’s character who is under 
obligations , for it is a strong 
presumption that he possesses 
! slight recom- 
mendation. + 


XXIX. 


To hate a person whom we 
know not, but from the mere 
dislike to something in his or 
her personal appearance is not 
very liberal, yet is it too com- 
mon—our best endeavours 
should be used to correct it. I 
once knew a man who had a 
particular and unaccountable 
dislike to a friend of mine— 
“TI hate that B—d—ge,” he 
would say ; and one day, when 
pressed to give his reason, he 
said earnestly, ‘* because he 
wears such d—d ugly boots!” 
This is an extreme case of 
course, but the principle is 
common. 

XXX. 

We are as often pained by 
the mistaken kindness of our 
friends as the intentional ma- 
lignity of our enemies. There 


is an Italian proverb illustra- 
tive of this— 


‘¢ Da chi mi fido, mi guarda Dio: 
Da‘chi non mi fido, mi guarderd io.” 


* “ Esse magis quam videri” is the maxim ofthe philosopher—the blockhead re- 


verses it from his conseious doubt. 


t+ In the « Preeepts of the Ancients” of Fra Bartolommeo oceurs the following 


* L‘uomo di grande virtd é pronto a ben fare altrui, ma ricerendo si vergogna ; 
perché il primo é cosa d’eecellenza il secondo di bassezza.” . 
_ “ A virtuous man is willing to do good for others, but is ashamed to receive such 
tn return; for the furmer is the attribute of superiority, the latter of inferwurity.” 

Let the word “ vain” be substituted for “ virtuous,” and the above is eminent! y 


true—not without. 























Metvospective Meview;: 


OR, 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 





“© Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends: to converse with, and old 
books to read.”—AtFronso, Kinc or ARRAGON. 





No. VI.—Taylor “ the Platonist.” Specimens of his version of 
the ** Mystical Initiations or Hymns of Orpheus,” §c., being 
a brief taste or two of Platonism, for readers unacquainted 


with it. 


Tuomas Tay.or, who died not 
long ago, and who, we believe, 
was a very worthy person, was 
a solitary scholar, who, for 
want of that very largeness of 
intellect, which he looked upon 
as the cause of all that he did, 
mistook a fanatical attachment 
to Platonism for an enthusi- 
astic one, and is said to have 
actually become a pagan in his 
faith, and to have poured liba- 
tions before meals to the gods 
of Homer and Porphyry! It 
is even reported of him, that 
the prevalence of what he 
thought the odious and vulgar 
superstitions of the modern 
world exasperated him to such 
a degree, that dispute would 
occasionally transport him into 
excesses, which would much 
have astonished the “ sage of 
Academe,” and that he would 


prophecy of certain provoking 
clergymen of his acquaintance 
in the spirit of a heathen Ter- 
tullian, that he should see them 
“ rolling in the mud of ‘Tar- 
tarus | !” 

How far these reports are 
borne out by his life or 
writings, we cannot exactly 
say, for want of due acquaint- 
ance with either; but the lat- 
ter are not without curious 
evidence of angry theological 
feelings; and we remember 
reading an account of the 
Marquis Valady, one of the 
fanatics of the first French Re- 
volution, containing a letter 
from him to our pagan theoso- 
phist, in which he announced 
that he was coming over the 
channel to pay him a visit as a 
hierophant, and that he had 
offered prayers and a libation 
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to Neptune to send him “ pro- 
pitious waves!” 

Nevertheless, the excess of 
Thomas 'Taylor’s love, such as 
it was, for the great speculative 
Greek, and particularly for his 
disciples and ultra-mystifiers 
of the Alexandrian school, who, 
with all their assumptions, 
were undoubtedly extraordi- 
nary men and of subtle intellect, 
did occasionally expand even 
his narrow mind, and render his 
language eloquent; nor can 
any one, who wishes to pick 
up a sudden and comprehen- 
sive specimen of the mystical 
part of the Platonic genius 
(now literalizing, and now spi- 
ritualizing the idea of a plu- 
rality of gods, with a singular 
ad libitum fancy), do better 
than purchase the work before 
us, which is often to be found 
on the book-stalls. It is a 
versification of the Orphic 
Hymns of Onomacritus (very 
inferior to those in Mr Elton’s 
‘‘ Specimens”), accompanied 
with notes, and preceded by a 
dissertation on ancient prayer 
and theology, both containmg 
plentiful extracts from Proclus 
and other Platonists. The 
Hymns, which are not without 
considerable merit in the origi- 
nal (discernible even in Mr 
Taylor’s version) are curious 
samples of those which were 
undoubtedly chaunted in pagan 
temples, as Catholic ones are 
in modern churches, and which 
were accompanied with similar, 
perhaps the very same, “ dresses 
and decorations,” the surplices, 
censers, and even the music; for 


Retrospective Review. 


it is supposed, not without pro- 
bability, that some of the oldest 
and most touching music of the 
Romish chureh (the Gregorian 
chaunts, we believe, for in- 
stance), consists of the iden- 
tical intonations lifted up by 
the voices of pagan believers, 
before the (then) awful faces 
of the statues of Jupiter and 
Apollo. An affecting thought 
surely, and no dishonour to 
Christianity, to think how the 
same hopes and fears of the 
human heart have uttered their 
voice through the same im- 
ploring notes, though now to a 
diviner and more universal 
purpose. , 

Could any one suggest a 
sweeter or profounder thing 
on prayer, or one that better 
answers the common-place ob- 
jection to it, than is intimated 
by the Alexandrian philoso- 
phers in the following passages 
from Mr ‘Taylor’s disserta- 
tion? 

“‘ They who deny that prayers 
are to be offered to the gods, and 
who prevent their souls from 
being united with the divinities, 
that is, with beings more excel- 
lent than themselves, appear 
similar to those who are deprived 
of their parents. 

‘¢ We must not conceive that 
our prayers cause any animad- 
version in the gods, or, pro- 
perly speaking, draw down their 
beneficence; but that they are 
rather the means of elevating 
the soul to these divinities, and 
disposing it for the reception of 
their supernal illumination. For 
the divine irradiation, which 
takes place in prayer, shines and 
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energizes spontancously, 7e- 
storing unity to the soul, and 
causing our energy to become 
one with divine energy.” 


From this right feeling, how- 
ever, these philosophers would 
proceed to deduce conclusions 
respecting the unknown, with 
as great an air of certainty as 
if they were demonstrating a 
proposition in Euclid. Here 
follows, immediately on -the 
preceding passage, a specimen 
of the way in which they un- 
dertake to prove their master’s 
hypothesis of a series of orders 
of Leisigs, and of what may be 
called haloes of them round 
about the superior divini- 
ties :— 


“Indeed, so great is the 
power of similitude, that through 
its unifying nature all things 
coalesce, and impart their par- 
ticular properties to others. 
Whilst primary natures distri- 
bute their gifts to such as are 
secondary, Gy an abundant illu- 
mination, and effects are estab- 
lished in the causes from which 
they proceed. But the connex- 
ion and indissoluble society of 
active universals, and of passive 
os is everywhere be- 

eld. For the generative causes 
of things are contained by si- 
militude in their effects ; and in 
causes themselves their progeny 
subsist, comprehended in pertect 
union and consent. Hence the 
celestial orbs impart a copious 
defluxion of good to this terres- 
trial region; while sublunary 
parts, assimilated in a certain 
respect to the heavens, partici- 
pate a perfection convenient to 
their nature. 
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‘¢ Hence too, from the pro- 
gressions of similitude, there are 
various leaders in the universe. 
And many orders of angels 
dancing harmoniously round 
their ruling deities ; together 
with a multitude of daemons, 
heroes, and _ particular souls. 
There are besides multiform kinds 
of mortal animals, and various 
powers of plants. So that all 
things tend to their respective 
leaders, and are as it were 
stamped with one sign of do- 
mestic unity; which is in some 
more evident, and in others more 
obscure. For indeed similitude 
in first productions subsists 
more apparently; but in those 
of the middle and extreme 
orders is obscured in conse- 
quence of the gradations of pro- 
gression. Hence images and 
exemplars derive their hypos- 
tasis from conciliating simili- 
tude; and everything through 
this is familiar to itself, and to 
its kindred natures.” 


But now hear the beautiful 
things, uttered between feeling 
and reason, which Plato and 
his disciples would pour forth 
about the great combiner of 
both, poetry :— 

‘A Fury of this kind,” says 
Proclus (according to Mr Tay- 
lor’s paraphrase of one of his 
comments on Plato’s Republic), 
“as more excellent than any tem- 
perance; since it furnishes the 
soul with such a symmetry and 
proportion of divinity, that the 
very words bursting forth as its 
last effects, appear to be adorned 
with the beautiful bands of mea- 
sure and number. For as pro- 
phetic fury arises from truth, 
and the amatorial from beauty ; 
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so the poetic proceeds from di- 
vine symmetry, by means of 
which it most intimately unites 
the poets with the Gods. Plato, 
in the Phedrus, speaking of this 
Fury, says that it is an occupa- 
tion of the Muses; and a Fury 
sent from above on tender and 
untouched souls. That its em- 
ployment is to suscitate and in- 
spire the poet, according to odes 
and the other kinds of poetry : 
but its end, the instruction of 
posterity by celebrating the infi- 
nite deeds of antiquity. From 
these words it is plain, that 
Plato, in the first _ place, 
ascribes divinity to this kind of 
poetry, as being derived from 
the Muses; who fill as well in- 
telligible as sensible works with 
paternal harmony, and elegant 
motion. But he calls it an occu- 
pation, because the whole illus- 
trated soul resigns itself to the 
present effect of illuminating di- 
vinity: and a Fury, because it 
relinquishes its own proper inge- 
nuity, and is carried according to 
the vigorous impulse of a superior 
power. Again, in the second 
place, he describes the habit of 
the soul thus occupied: for, he 
says, it ought to be tender and 
untouched ; not rigid, hard, and 
filled with many and various 
Opinions, foreign from inspiring 
divinity: but it should be soft 
and tender, that it may easily 
admit divine inspiration; and 
untouched, that it may be sincere 
and empty of all other concerns, 
In the third place, he adds its 
common employment ; that it is 
eerie by the afflatus of the 


uses, and by the soul properly - 


disposed for its reception. In- 
deed, suscitation is an clevation 


of the soul, an operation but 
little depraved, and a vigorous 
conversion to the deity, from a 
lapse into the whirls of genera- 
tion. But an afflatus is a divine 
motion, and an unwearied musical 
dance towards the inspiring deity. 
Lastly, he testifies that human 
concerns spoken from a divine 
mouth, become more perfect, 
illustrious, and more convenient 
for the delivery of true doctrine 
to the hearers. Not that this 
kind of poetry is accommodated 
to juvenile tuition, but is the 
most convenient of all for the 
instruction of those who are per- 
fect in politic discipline, and 
who earnestly desire the mystical 
tradition of divine concerns. 
On this account, Plato de- 
servedly prefers it to all human. 
arts. But he who {as he writes 
in the same place) approaches to 
the poetic gatcs, without the 
fury of the Muses, trusting that 
he may become a good poet by 
a certain art, will be himself 
empty, as well as his poetry, in 
respect of that which proceeds 
from fury ; before whose presence 
the poetry vanishes which is dic- 
tated by prudence alone.” 


We give a short and sea- 
sonable specimen of one of the 
Hymns, as translated by Mr 
Taylor, and shall conclude 
with one of his singular la- 
mentations over the present 
un-Platonical condition of the 
human mind. Had we been 
Pagans in these times, the 
Royal Exchange people would 
have gone to temple the other 


day, and put up the following 
prayer :—= 








8s me edna t  aeee 
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‘6 TO VULCAN. 


The Fumigation from Frankincense and Manna. 


Strong, mighty Vulcan, bearing splendid light, 
Unweary’d fire, with flaming torrents bright : 
Strong-handed, deathless, and of art divine, 
Pure element, a portion of the world is thine : 
All-taming artist, all-diffusive pow’r, 

’Tis thine supreme, all substance to devour: 
fEther, Sun, Moon, and Stars, light pure and clear, 
For these thy lucid parts to men appear. 

To thee, all dwellings, cities, tribes belong, 
Diffus’d thro’ mortal bodies bright and strong. 
Hear, blessed power, to holy rites incline, 

And all propitious on the incense shine : 
Suppress the rage of fire’s unwearied frame, 
And still preserve our nature’s vital flame.” 


Now hear Mr Taylor’s wail 
over the present nit: Pape and 
unenlightened state of things. 
—His excess of faith, as we 
have before observed, some- 
times makes him eloquent, and 
has done so in an unusual de- 
gree towards the conclusion of 
our extract :— 


‘¢ The waters of Thames, heavy 
laden with the wealih of mer- 
chandize, and sonorous with the 
din of trade, may devolve abun- 
dance in a golden tide; but we 
must remember that the Demon 
of commerce is at the same time 
advancing with giant strides, to 
trample on the most liberal pur- 
suits, and is preparing with his 
extended savage arm, to crush 
the votaries of truth, and depo- 
pre the divine retreats of phi- 
osophy. Rise, then, ye liberal 
few, and vindicate the dignit 
of ancient wisdom. Brin cath 
from her silent and sacred con- 
cealments, and vigorously repel 
the growing empire of barbaric 
taste; which bids fair to extin- 
guish the celestial tire of philo- 
sophy in the frigid embraces of 
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philology, and to bury the divine 
ight of mind, in the sordid 
(oom of sense. But if your 
labours should prove abortive ; 
if the period is yet at a distance, 
when truth shall once more es- 
tablish her kingdom; when ano- 
ther stream like that of Lllissus, 
shall become tuneful with the 
music of philosophy; and other 
cities like those of Athens and 
Alexandria, be filled with the 
sacred haunts of philosophers : 
there yet remains an inheritance 
for the lovers of wisdom in the 
regions of intellect, those fortu- 
nate islands of truth, where all 
is tranquil and serene, beyond the 
power of chance, and the reach 
of change. Let us then fly from 
hence, my friends, to those de- 
lightful realms : for there, while 
connected with body, we may 
find a retreat from the storms 
and tempests of a corporeal life. 
Let us build for ourselves the 
raft of virtue, and departing from 
this region of sense, like Ulysses 
from the charms of Calypso, 
direct our course by the light of 


‘ideas, those bright intellectual 


stars, through the dark ocean of 
L 
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a material nature, until we arrive 
at our father’s land. For there 
having divested ourselves of the 
torn garments of mortality, as 
much as our union with body 
will permit, we may resume our 
natural appearance; and may, 
each of us at length, recover the 
ruined empire of his soul.” 

If Mr Taylor had combined 
with his Platonical abstractions, 
the true Christian power of 
socially working at all times, 
he need not have feared what- 
ever might seem coming. Pla- 
tonism and Christianity, if 
either he rightly apprehended, 
are formed admirably to go 
together. The first shapes the 
human being to beauty and 
imagination ; the latter, to love 
and immortality. The first per- 


fects him individually, the 
latter to endless companionship. 
Platonism lifts the philosopher 
towards heaven ;—Christianity 
takes up the whole human race, 
and puts them there. 


We should like to be wor- 
shippers in a Christian temple, 
in which whatsoever is good 
and beautiful, should be held, 
for those reasons, to be divinely 
true ;—in which Plato’s un- 
malignant evil should be the 

round for Christ’s all-benevo- 
tot good to stand upon ;—and 
in which no straiter limits 
should be assigned to whatever 
is sincere, loving, and imagina- 
tive, than to that boundless 
and beautiful sky, which is 
surely large enough to hold it. 


Lt. H. 
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Circumstances have conspired 
to reduce the book review in our 
present number to the following 
mere hints at notice (for we can 
call them no better); but ample 
amends shall be made in our 
next. For the present therefore 
we must content ourselves with 
recommending to the reader the 
every way truly satisfactory 
‘ Pictorial History of England’ 
(as far as we have yet gone into 
the first apg Mr Howitt’s 
‘ Rural Life in England,’ rich in 
food for reflection as his paint- 
ings are in manners and land- 
scape; Mr Loudon’s eversensible 
and comprehensive ‘ Suburban 
Gardener and Villa Directory ; 


the fourth number of Mr Yar- 
rell’s elegant and exact ‘ British 
Birds ;’ the ‘ Canadian Port- 
folio,’ conducted by Mr Roebuck 
and some friends of his (five 
numbers of which have appeared, 
crammed full, as may be sup- 
posed, of the most important 
matter of the time); the ‘ Eng- 
lish Bijou Almanack,’ its third 
anniversary ; (but who does not 
know the Bijou Almanack, that 
knows anything of fairy wonders 
and charming L. E. L.?) ‘ Eng- 
lish Songs and Ballads,’ by 
Alexander Hume, a songster 
with a genuine vein; Southey’s 
‘ Poetical Works,’ collected by 
himself, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd vol. (we 
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are glad to see this edition of 
one of the most remarkable and 
influential writers of his wey) 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Characters of Sha 
speare’s Plays,’ a new edition, 
we need not say liow welcome 
(nor how pleasant to be able 
to mention these two old writers 
together, and admire what is 
admirable in them both); and 
Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,’ a most clear and good 
companion to his ‘ Oxford,’ (we 
can never sufficiently admire the 
junction of trees and college 
dresses with that beautiful old 
architecture). For clearness also, 
and beauty of typography, es- 
a. in the intermediste co- 
umn of references, what can 
surpass the first number of the 
‘ Illustrated Family Bible.’ Is 
it fitting, however, to call it 
‘‘illustrated” (in however modest 
and minor a type) on the strength 
of a few vignettes, and thus give 
an erroneous impression respect- 
ing a publication which has ob- 
vious merits of its own? We 
ask this question, not for the re- 
buke, but for the consideration 
of the highly respectable pub- 
lishers. 

We rejoice to find that the 
Rev, H. F. Cary, author of the 
translation of Dante, who has so 
great a right to speak on poetical 
subjects, is about to edit a series 
of the poets of his native coun- 
try. 

In addition to further notices 
of the principal books above- 
mentioned, we shall next month 
give others of ‘ Jane Lomax,’ 
of the ‘ Queens of England,’ and 
of the * Pentameron and Penta- 
logia.’ Meantime we fill up the 
space usually allotted to the pre- 
sent head withan ‘ImaginaryCon- 
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versation’ from the unpublished 
volume mentioned by us some 
time since, of which more also 
in our next. It is with the 
greater pleasure we are enabled 
to make this extract, because (as 
the reader may discern) it is 
from the same masterly pen as 
the one to which we are indebted 
for ‘ High and Low Life in 
Italy,’ and accident has caused 
an unusually brief portion of that 
series of papers to be given in 
our present number. We are not 
certain, that the extract has not 
already appeared somewhere ; 
but at all events it is one that 
will read over and over again. 
They are followed (notwithstand- 
ing the anti-climax) by some 
verses of our own from the same 
volume, written upon the coun- 
try-seat of its Editor. 


ADDISON AND STEELE. 


“¢ Addison.— Dick! Iam come 
to remonstrate with you on those 
unlucky habits which have been 
so detrimental to your health and 
fortune. 

«¢ Stecle.—Many thanks, Mr 
Addison ; but really my fortune 
is not much improved by your 
arresting me for the hundred 
pounds; nor is my health, if 
spirits are an indication of it, on 
seeing my furniture sold by auc- 
tion to raise the money. 

«¢ Addison. — Pooh, pooh, 
Dick! what furniture had you 
about the house ? 

‘¢ Steele.—At least I had the 
arm-chair, of which you never 
before had dispossessed me longer 
than the evening; and happy 
should I have been to enjoy your 
company in it again and again, 
if you had left it me. 

“« Addison.—We will contrive 
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to hire another. I do assure 
you, my dear Dick, I have 
really felt for you. 

“‘ Stecle.—1 only wish, my 
kind friend, you had not put out 
your feelers quite so far, nor ex- 
actly in this direction ; and that 
my poor wife had received an 
hour’s notice; she might have 
carried a few trinkets to some 
neighbour. She wanted her salts; 
and the bailiff thanked her for 
the bottle that contained them, 
telling her the gold head of it 
was worth pretty nearly half a 
guinea. 

‘¢ Addison.—Lady Steele then 
wanted her smelling-bottle? Dear 
me? the weather, I a 
is about to change. Have you 
any symptoms of your old gout ? 

«¢ Steele.—My health has been 
long on the decline, you know. 

‘¢ Addison.—Too well I know 
it, my dear friend, and I hinted 
it as delicately as I could. No- 
thing on earth besides this con- 
sideration should have induced 
me to pursue a measure in ap- 
pearance so unfriendly. You 
must grow more temperate—you 
really must. 

“¢ Steele—Mr Addison, you 
did not speak so gravely and so 
firmly when we used to meet at 
Will’s. You always drank as 
much as I did, and often invited 
and pressed me to continue, 
when I was weary, sleepy, and 
sick. 

“6 Addison.—You thought so, 
because you were drunk. Indeed, 
at my own house I have some- 
times asked you to take another 
glass, in compliance with the 
rules of society and hospitality. 

“¢ Steele-—Once, it is true, 
you did it at your house; the 
only time I ever had an invita- 


tion to dine init. The Countess 
was never fond of the wit that 
smells of wine: her husband 
could once endure it. 

‘6 Addison.—We could talk 
more freely, you know, at the 
tavern. There we have dined 
together some hundred times. 


‘¢ Steele—Most days, for 
many years. 

“6 Addison.—Ah, Dick! Since 
we first met there, several of our 
friends are gone off the stage. 

“‘ Steele.—And some are still 
acting. 

<‘ Addison.—Forbear, my dear 
friend, to joke and smile at in- 
firmities or vices. Many have 
departed from us, in consequence, 
I apprehend, of indulging in the 
bottle! When passions are ex- 
cited, when reason is disturbed, 
when reputation is sullied, when 
fortune is squandered, and when 
health is lost by it, a retreat is 
sounded in vain. Some cannot 
hear it, others will not profit 
by it. 

‘¢ Stzele.—I must do you the 
justice to declare, that I never 
saw any other effect of hard 
drinking upon you, than to make 

ou more circumspect and si- 
ent ? 

‘‘ Addison.—If ever I urged 
you, in the warmth of my heart, 
to transgress the bounds of so- 
briety, I entreat you, as a Chris- 
tian, to forgive me. 

*¢ Stecle. — Most __ willingly, 
most cordially. 

Addison.—I feel confident that 
you will think of me, speak of 
me, and write of me, as you have 
ever done, without a diminution 
of esteem. We are feeble crea- 
tures ; we want one another’s aid 
and assistance—a want ordained 
by Providence, to show us at 
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once our insufficiency and our 
strength. We must not abandon 
our friends from slight motives, 
nor let our passions be our inter- 
preters in their own cause. Con- 
sistency is not more requisite to 
the sound Christian than to the 
accomplished politician. 

‘¢ Steele. —I am inconsistent 
in my resolutions of improve- 
ment—no man ever was more so; 
but my attachments have a nerve 
in them neither to be deadened 
by illtreatment, nor loosened by 
indulgence. A man grievously 
wounded, knows by the acute- 
ness of the pain that a spirit of 
vitality is yet in him. I know 
that I retain my friendship for 
you by what you have made me 
suffer. 

<¢ Addison.—Entirely for your 
own good, I do protest, if you 
could see it. 

“¢ Steele. —Alas ! allour suffer- 
ings are so; the only mischief is, 
that we have no organs for per- 
ceiving it. 

‘¢ Addison.—You reason well, 
my worthy sir; and relying on 
your kindness in my favour (for 
every man has enemies, and 
those mostly who serve their 
friends best) I say, Dick, on 
these considerations, since you 
never broke your word with me, 


and since I am certain you would 
be sorry it were known that only 
fourscore pounds’ worth could be 
found in the house, I renounce 
for the present the twenty yet 
wanting. Do not beat about 
for an answer ; say not one word: 
farewell. 

‘+ Steele—Ah! could not that 
cold heart, often and long as 
I reposed on it, bring me to my 
senses! I have indeed been 
drunken; but it is hard to 
awaken in such heaviness as this 
of mine is. I shared his poverty 
with him; I never aimed to 
share his prosperity. Well, well; 
I cannot break old habits. I love 
my glass—I love Addison. Each 
will partake in killing me. Why 
cannot I see him again in the 
arm-chair, his right hand upon 
his heart, under the fawn-coloured 
waistcoat, his brow erect and 
clear as his conscience ; his wig 
even and composed as his temper, 
with measurely curls and anti- 
thetical top-knots, like his style ; 
the calmest poet, the most quiet 
patriot ; dear Addison! drunk, 
deliberate, moral, sentimental ; 
foaming over with truth and vir- 
tue, with tenderness and friend- 
ship, and only the worse in one 
ruffle for the wine. 


fe Ad, 


LLANBEDR.—1835. 


Quittine dear friends with homeward care 
In the sweet land that held the Druid, 

I touch’d at thee, Llanbedr fair, 
Thou lily of the Vale of Clwyd. 


Gardens I saw, home’s fringes bright,— 


A homestead church, an 
And mountains green of gentle might, 


Luring ascent with le 


pastoral valleys, 


y alleys. 
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A page from out a poet’s book 
t was,—choice Nature’s own adorning,— 
A landscape worth an angel’s look,— 
A smile of God on Eden’s morning. 


And me its lord and lady press’d 
To stop and taste its tranquil hours, 
He, with his books and pictures blest, 
And she, amidst her happy flowers. 


I could not stay ; I was not fit 

For aught but what my troubles task’d me ; 
Forc’d was my smile, and dull’d my wit, 

I scarcely heard the lips that ask’d me. 


Yet all that scene in Memory’s frame 
I bore away, a dream excelling ; 
And they.in turn, true pardoners, came 
To see me in my own poor dwelling. 


They brought me faces, void of art, 

Grasps of the hand, and warm expressions ; 
And then I knew, that either’s heart 

Was larger than their fair possessions. 


Oh, sweet are fair Llanbedr’s slopes 
Its mansion rich, its manners even ; 
But man’s a world of boundless hopes, 
Whose heart contains both earth and heaven. 


Room fortunately allows us to 


give a third extract from this 


volume, which is from the same 
pen asthe first. It may serve to 
admonish the slumbering huma- 
nity of those, who amidst the 
fumes and dreams of irritated 
national egotism are so quick to 
talk of shedding the blood of 


‘“¢ insurgents oP me 
THE DEATH OF HOFER. 


<¢ T passed two entire months in 
Germany, and like the people. 
On my way I saw Waterloo, an 
ugly table for an ugly game, 
played badly both by loser and 
winner. At Innspruck I entered 
the church in which Andreas 
Hofer is buried. He lies under 
a plain slab, on the left, near the 
door. I admired the magnifi- 
cent tomb of bronze, in the cen- 


tre, surrounded by heroes, real 
and imaginary. They did not 
fight tens against thousands; 
oy did not fight for wives and 
children, but for lands and plun- 
der: therefore they are heroes ! 
My admiration of these works 
of art was soon satisfied, which, 
perhaps, it would not have been 
in any other place. Snow, mixed 
with rain, was falling, and was 
blown by the wind upon the tomb 
of Hofer. I thought how often 
he had taken advantage of such 
weather for his attacks against 
the enemies of his country, and 
I seemed to hear his whistle in 
the wind. At the little village 
of Landro—(I feel a whimsical 
satisfaction in the likeness of the 
name to mine)—the innkeeper 
was the friend of this truly great 
man—the only great man; that 
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Europe has produced in our 
days, excepting his true _com- 
peer, Kosciusko. Andreas Hofer 
gave him the chain and cru- 
cifix he wore three days before 
his death. You may imagine 
this man’s enthusiasm, who, be- 
cause I had said that Hofer was 
greater than king or emperor, 
and had made him a present of 
small value as the companion 
and friend of that harmless and 
irreproachable hero, took this 
precious relic from his neck and 
offered it to me.—By the order 
of Bonaparte, the companions of 
Hofer, eighty in number, were 
chained, thumb-screwed, and 
taken out of prison in couples to 
see him shot. He had about 
him one thousand florins, in paper 
currency, which he delivered to 
his confessor, requesting him to 
divide it impartially among his 
unfortunate countrymen. The 
confessor, an Italian, who spoke 
German, kept it, and never gave 
relief from it to any of them, 
most of whom were suffering, 
not only from privation of whole- 
some air, to which, among other 
privations, they never had been 
accustomed, but also from scan- 
tiness of nourishment and cloth- 
ing. Even in Mantua, where, 
as in the rest of Italy, sympathy 
is both weak and silent, the low- 
est of the people were indignant 
at the sight of so brave a defen- 
der of his country led into the 
public square to expiate a crime 
unheard of for many centuries 
in their nation. When they saw 
him walk forth, with unaltered 
countenance and firm step before 
them; when, stopping on the 


- ground which was about to re- 


ceive his blood, they heard him, 


with unfaltering voice, commend 
his soul and his country to the 
Creator, and, as if still under his 
own roof, a custom with him 
after the evening prayer, implore 
a blessing for his boys and his 
little daughter, and for the mo- 
ther who had reared them up 
carefully and tenderly thus far 
through the perils of childhood ; 
finally, when in a lower tone, 
but earnestly and emphatically, 
he besought pardon from the 
Fount of Mercy for her brother, 
his a many smote their 
breasts aloud; many, thinking 
that sorrow was shameful, low- 
ered their heads and wept; many, 
knowing that it was dangerous, 
yet wept too. The people re- 
mained upon the spot an unusual 
time; and the French, fearing 
some commotion, pretended to 
have received an order from 
Bonaparte for the mitigation 
of the sentence, and abies an- 
nounced it. Among his man 
falsehoods, any one of whic 
would have excluded him for 
ever from the society of men of 
honour, this is perhaps the basest ; 
as, indeed, of all his atrocities, 
the death of Hofer, which he 
had ordered long before, and 
appointed the time and circum- 
stances, is, of all his actions, 
that which the brave and virtuous 
will reprobate the most severely. 
He was urged by no necessity, 
he was prompted by no policy: 
his impatience of courage in an 
enemy, his hatred of patriotism 
and integrity in all, of which he 
had no idea himself, and saw no 
image in those about him, out- 
stripped his blind passion for 
fame, and left him nothing but 
power and celebrity.” 

Se 


ones. f i ® 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Guinea 


We like much the tone of our German friend who writes us from 
Frederick place; but our arrangements do not allow us to fall in 
with his views of contribution. The same answer to the author of 
¢ Plessis les Tours,’ whose MS. is left for him with Mr Fox. 


It is to our great regret that both of tlie communications of J. A. G. 
missed our attention. He shall hear from us forthwith. 


The lines of G. H. are among the innumerable effusions that do 
real credit to the writer’s feelings; but are not correct enough for 
publication. Omxca is more correct, and his subject (the Recollection 
of Several Friends) is very good, but it wants an addition of original 
handling to its otherwise lively treatment, in order to give private 
characters an interest with the reader. 


Mr TrIEBNER’s communications (which we regret to have so 
long delayed) in our next. 


A. J. should read the best English poets of the age of Elizabeth, 
and then let us hear from him again at the end of a couple of years 
(si fata sinant!), but not to the neglect of any business. His 
packet is left for him at the publisher’s, 


A variety of manuscripts are under consideration. 


Copernicus next month. 


Best respects to Col. M., for whom a letter will be left at the pub- 
lisher’s next Saturday. 





Piinted by C.and W. Raynztt, Little Pulteney street. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON THE RARE VICE CALLED 
LYING; OR, AN APPEAL TO THE MODESTY OF 


ANTI-BALLOTMEN. 


THE great argument against the 
Ballot, is, that it teaches people 
duplicity,—that the elector will 
promise his vote to one man, 
and give it to another. In 
short, that he will lie. Lying 
is a horrid vice,—un-English, 


—and must not be suffered to 
pollute our shores. People lie 
in France. They lie in Italy. 
They lie in Spain and Portugal. 
They lie in Africa, in Asia, in 
America. But in England, 
who ever heard of such a thing ? 


“¢ What ts lying ?” says the English courtier. 

‘¢ Can’t say indeed, Sir,” says the footman. 

‘¢ Never heard of it,” says the tradesman. 

oF ‘¢ Never borough-mongered with it,” says the peer. 

‘¢ Never bribed with it,” says the member of parliament. 

‘¢ Never subscribed the 39 articles with it,” says the collegian. 

‘* Never pretended to a call with it,” says the clergyman. 

“* Never nolo-episcopari’d with it,” says the bishop. 

‘¢ Never plaved a ruse de guerre with it,” says the general. 

“¢ Never told it to a woman,” says the man of gallantry. 

4 <¢ Never argued for it,” says the barrister. 

Al ore ‘¢ Never sent in a medicine with it,” says the apothecary. 

‘¢ Never jockied with it,” says the turf-man. 

‘¢ Never dealt with it,” says the man at Crockford’s. 

‘¢ Never wrote great A with it,” says the underwriter. 

‘¢ Never took in the custom-house with it,” says the a 

‘¢ Never doctor’d my port with it,” says the wine-merchant. 

‘‘ Never praised or condemned with it,” says the critic. 

‘«¢ Never concealed a motive with it,” says the partisan. 

“¢ Never puff’d with it,” says the bookseller. 

+ ‘¢ Nor I,” says the manager. 

| ‘¢ Nor I,” says the auctioneer. 

‘¢ Nor I,” says the quack-doctor. 

¢¢ Never used it in my bread,” says the baker. 

‘¢ Nor I in a bill,” says the tailor. 

‘¢ Nor I in a measure,” says the coalman. 

‘‘ Can’t conceive how anybody ever thought of it,” says the 
innkeeper. 
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‘¢ Never made an excuse with it,” says the fine lady. 


‘¢ Nor I,” says the lady’s maid. 


‘s Nor I,” says the milliner. 


‘¢ Am a horrible sinner, but never went so far as that,” says the 


methodist. 


‘¢ Never uttered one to my wife, pretty jealous soul,” says the 


husband. © 


‘«‘ Nor I to my husband, poor man,” says the wife. 

‘¢ Nor I to my mother,” says the little boy. 

‘‘ Nor I in one of my speeches,” says the king. 

‘«¢ Nor I in mine,” says the minister. 

‘¢ Nor I at a foreign court,” says the diplomatist. 

‘¢ Should never forgive myself such a thing,” says the pickpocket. 
“ Couldn't live under it,” says the beggar. 

‘¢ Never saved myself from starvation by it,” says the Irishman. 


‘¢ Nor I got a bawbee,” says the Scotchman. 


‘¢Nor I a penny,” says aL Encuanp. 
‘¢ Never told a lie in my life,” says the government spy. 


O spirits of Lucian, of Rabe- 
lais, of Moliere, of Henry 
Fielding, of Sterne, — look 
down upon boroughmongers 
and their anti-ballot men, in 
the shop-keepin 
England, and in the nineteenth 
century, protesting against the 
horrible innovation of encou- 
raging the bribed and misrepre- 
sented to say one thing in self- 
defence, and intend another ! 
Lying is the commonest and 
most conventional of all the 
_vices,. It pervades, more or 
less, every class of the com- 
munity, and is fancied to be so 
necessary to the carrying on of 
human affairs, that the practice 
is tacitly agreed upon; nay, in 
other terms, openly avowed. 
In the monarch it is king-craft. 
In the statesman, expediency- 
In the churchman, mental re. 
servation. In the lawyer, the 
interest of his client. In the 
merchant, manufacturer, and 
shop-keeper, secrets of trade. 
It was the opinion of King 
James, that without the art of 


nation of . 


lying, a king was not worthy 
‘4 ag This was his boasted 
“‘ king-craft,” which brought 
his son to the block; for if poor 
Charles was a * martyr,” it was 
certainly not tothe spirit of truth. 
Lord Bacon was of opinion 
that lying, like alloy in metals, 
was debasing, but good for the 
working. It worked him, great 
as he was, into a little and 
ruined man. Pleasant Sir Henry 
Wotton (himself an ambassa- 
dor) defined an ambassador to be 
** an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his 
country.” Paley openly de- 
fends the “ mental reservation” 
of the churchman,—of the sub- 
scriber to the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, &c.; and his is the great 
text-book of the universities, 
If you go into a shop for an 

article, you know very well 


that you cannot be secure of 


having it genuine, nor do you 
expect the shopkeeper to tell 
you the truth. The grocer 
notoriously sells Jamaica coffee 
for Mocha, the tebaeconist his 
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own snuff for Latakia and Ma- 
cubau, the linen-draper cotton 
for thread, and British goods 
for India. 

Well, granting all this,—says 

the boroughmonger, — don’t 
you see that it overdoes your 
argument, and that if we all 
lie and cheat one another at 
this rate, we in reality do not 
cheat, and that the practice 
becomes comparatively inno- 
cent ? 
- Excuse me,—we answer— 
you are cheated, or how could 
you cheat ? and what would be 
the use of the practice? You 
know the fact is general, and 
may often detect it in the par- 
ticular: but still you are cheated 
in the gross. And supposing 
the case to be otherwise, or 
that the practice at any rate 
becomes comparatively inno- 
cent by its universality (which 
is to be granted), why not make 
the duplicity charged against 
the Ballot equally innocent, by 
the same process, and for the 
same general accommodation ? 

If it were understood that the 
elector had the same right and 
necessity to prevaricate, for his 
convenience, as the candidate 
has to bribe or cajole for his,— 
if the thing were understood 
on both sides, and the voter’s 
promise came to be of no more 
account than the great man’s, 
or than the pretty things said to 
the voter’s wife and children, 
where would be the harm of it, 
ACCORDING TO YOUR OWN 
SHOWING ? or where the greater 
vice of it, than that of the famous 
‘’king-craft,” the Minister’s 
“expediency,” or the thirty- 


nine article-man’s “ mental re- 
servation ?” 

The truth is, that such would 
and will be the result ; so much 
so, that candidates will at last 
cease to practise their tricks 
and tell their lies, out of a 
hopelessness of doing anything 
with the voter’s. But we will 
tell the anti-balloter, what the 
harm will be in the meanwhile. 
The harm will be that lies will 
no longer be told for his sake 
exclusively ; AND THIS 18 THE 
WHOLE REAL AMOUNT OF HIS 
GRIEVANCE. His grievance is 
precisely what the ape is, 
who likes to have all the * craft ” 
to himself, and not be deceived 
by his ministers. What the 
ministers is, who complain of 
want of truth in the opposition. 
What the opposition’s is, when 
they try “ Oh! oh!” against 
the same things which they did 


when in -place. What the 


wholesale dealer’s cry is against 
the retail, and the master ma- 
nufacturer’s against the work- 
man. ‘The weapons of state 
and expediency will at length 
be turned against expediency 
itself,—against power and mo- 
aaa used in behalf of 
the Many; and this is what the 
virtuous indignation of the 
Few cannot bear. | 

But an insidious complim en. 
may be paid to “us youth” to 
the radical press,—us “ philo- 
sophic radicals,” and it may be 
asked us, “* What! do you ad- 
vocate lying, under any circum- 
stances? Do you wish a man 
to say one thing and intend 
another? And is the above 
your picture of society and of 
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human nature? We thought 
you had a better opinion of it:— 
were believers in the goodness 
of the human heart, and did 
not take all your fellow-crea- 
tures for such a parcel of hypo- 
crites.” 

‘s My dear Sir,” we answer, 
‘we do not see you, and we 
know not who you may be. 
We know not whether you are 
one of the greatest liars under 
the sun; or only a conven- 
tional liar, like our friends the 
statesman and the baker (good 
and true fellows perhaps out of 
the pale of their offices and 
bake-houses) ; or a man who 
has a regard for truth at the 
expense of conventionalities, 
and a martyr to those virtues 
with which you are pleased 
to compliment ourselves. But 
this we can tell you, first, that 
if you were the greatest liar 
that ever breathed, and our- 
selves were lovers of the truth 
to an extent of which you have 
no conception, and you were to 
come to us for help against a 
murderer, or a bailiff, or a tax- 
gatherer, or a lying borough- 
monger, we should make no 
scruple to tell a great lie for 
your sake ;—and secondly, that 
our above picture of society 
and our opinion of human na- 
ture are two very different 
things; because we believe the 
vices of society to result en- 
tirely from its imperfect know- 
ledge, education and comfort ; 
whereas we believe human na- 
ture to be capable of all good 
and true things, and to be ever 
advancing in them, the Ballot 
itself notwithstanding; for the 


very worst of the Ballot is, that it 
exchanges a lie for the sake of an 
individual into a lie for the sake 
of the country; and the best 
of it is, that it will ultimately 
do away the necessity of either. 
With the Ballot must ‘eome 
extended suffrage (that is: what 
you are afraid of). From:ex- 
tended suffrage must ‘come 
Universal Suffrage. And from 
Universal Suffrage must ‘come 
universal better treatment: of 
man by his fellows ;—universal 
wiser treatment ;—— universal 
comforts ; —‘food for all; fire 
and clothing ‘for all; education 
for all, monopolies for none ;— 
hence no necessity for lying ; 
which is only the’ resouree of 
the unequally treated, against 
those, whose lies, in pretending 
a right so to treat: them, “are 
far greater and more vicious. 
O love of truth’! ‘believer in 
all good and beautiful: things ! 
believer even in’ ‘one’s self, and 
therefore believer in others, and 
such as are far better thati one’s 


self! putter of security into. 


the heart, of solidity into’ the 
proyns we tread upon, of:love- 
iness into the flowers, of hope 
into the stars ! retainer of youth 
in age, and of comfort in’ ad- 
versity ! bringer of tears into 
the eyes that look upon these 
imperfect words, to’ think how 
large and longing the mind of 
man is, compared with his’ frail 
virtues and his transitory power, 
and what mornings of elit and 
abundance thou hast in ‘store 
nevertheless for the wholé liu- 
man race, preparing to ripen 
for them , aa eke Siem vith 
their belief in’ its’ possibility, 
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and their resolution to work for 
it:in loving trust! _ Oh, shall 
we be thought guilty of desert- 
ing thee, because out of. the 
very love of. truth we must 
proclaim to what extent it does 
notexist? and because we will 


not. suffer those who care no- 


thing: for it, when falsehood 


suits them, to pretend to a reli- 


gious, zeal in its behalf, when 
the lie.is turned against them- 
selves? .. 

One, of the. bitterest sights 
in: the .world,..to. a, lover. of 


-equal dealing,..is to see the 
selfish and conceited arrogance 


with which..the. rich. demand 
virtues. on the. side of the poor, 


‘which they do.not exercise them- 


selves, Lhe rich man _ lies 
through ,his Jawyer—through 


-his dependant — through his 


footman—lies. when he makes 


civil) . speeches,” —lies when 
‘ he. .subseribes. articles — lies 


when..he. goes to be married 


» (vide. marriage. service). — lies 


when he takes ‘‘the oaths and 


his seat ;”—but that the poor 


man should lie !. that. he should 


_givea false, promise !—that he 
should .risk the. direful and 
unheard, of: and _unparliamen- 

tary crime of political perjury ! 


oh itis. not to be thought of! 


. Think, of the example—think 
. of the want of principle—think 
of the harm done to the poor 


man’s own mind—to his sense 


of sight and, wrong—to his 

eternal « salvation, 
.that “either:—they have sel- 
_ dom, the immodesty to go as 
- far as that. But what enor- 


ay, not 


mous want of modesty to go so 


far as they do! Why should 


the poor man be expected 
to have scruples, which the 
rich laugh at? Why deny 


him weapons which they make 


use of against himself?—in this 
respect, as in too many others, 
resembling their * noble”’ feu- 
dal ancestors, who had the no- 
bleness to fight in armour 
while the common soldier was 
allowed none. 

Yet let us not be supposed 
to think ill of the rich or of any 
body, beyond the warrant of 
humanity—beyond all modesty 
of our own, or sense of the 
frailties which we possess plen- 
tifully in common with our fel- 
lows. We think ill in fact of 
no one, in the only bad and 
deplorable sense of the term,— 
that which would make him 
out to be something wicked 
from sheer preference of evil to 
good, or of harm to others 
without impulse or excuse. 
We are of opinion that all 
classes and descriptions of men 
are modified as they are by the 
different modifications of some 
prevailing causes and circum- 
stances; and instead of lament- 
ing that there is so much vice, or 
mistake (for that is the word) dur- 
ing their advancement towards 
a wiser condition, we rejoice that 
there is so much virtue,—so 


much indelible and hopeful 


good. Nay, we can see a cer- 
tain large and gallant healthi- 
ness of social constitution in 


man, in the very circumstance 


of vices’ taking so gay or indif- 
ferent an air during what it 
supposes. to be a necessity, or 
a condition of human nature ; 
and ‘the gayer it is In ‘some 
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respects, the better; not only 
because of its having the less 
uneasy or mean _ conscience, 
but because it is the less given 
to cant and hypocrisy, and is 
ashamed of putting on a grave 
face of exaction upon others. 
The very worst of all vices 
(cruelty excepted), that which 
seems to make the rich and 
prosperous hold their fellow- 
creatures in such slight regard, 
—is often traceable only to a 
perverted and not very wise 
sense of that identical import- 
ance in their eyes, which is 
grounded in a social feeling, 
and which under a wiser edu- 
cation would make them proud 
of sympathising with the hum- 
blest. Those courtiers—those 
Whigs and Tories — those 
lawyers—those tradesmen we 
have been talking of, — how 
shocked would not many, per- 
haps most of them be, and 
what a right would they not 
have to resent it,—if you 
treated them as liars beyond 
the pale of their conventional 
duplicity? ‘Take the grocer or 
the linen-draper from behind 
his counter,—apply to him in 
any concern but that of his 
shop,—and most likely he is as 

reat a truth-teller as the best. 

here is nothing you may not 
take his word for. And then 
see what affections all these 
people have ;—what lovers they 
are of their families; what 
anxious ‘ates for their chil- 
dren ; what * good fellows” as 
friends and helpers; and what 
a fool and coxcomb you ought 
to consider porate if you 
dared to set yourself up, and 


retend that you were.a bit 
Vetter than any one of them, 
even though circumstances 
might enable you to be free 
from some of their errors,— 
perhaps with greater of your 
own. Falsehood itself is some- 
times almost pure virtue :—at 
least it contemplates anything 
but the ordinary and unjust re- 
sults of falsehood;. as in the 
case of a jury, who delibe- 
rately tell a lie when, in order 
to save a man from transporta- 
tion, or a poor child from the 
jail, they bring in a verdict of 
Not guilty on the principal 
charge, knowing him to be 
otherwise. Here the law is 
violated, for the sake of justice, 
and a lie told for the sake of 
the beautiful truth that we 
ought to be humane to one 
another. But the law should 
be changed? ‘True: and so 
should ati Laws be changed 
which force just feelings upon 
falsehood in self-defence ;—and 
as the rich advance in their 
notions of justice, and the poor 
get better fed and taught, all 
such laws wit be changed. 

In short, dear anti-Ballot 
people, whoever you are, and 
granting for the sake of the 
argument that all which you 
say about the voter’s prevarica- 
tion will be true (for in innu- 
merable instances we deny that 
it will, and in all it must 
eventually come to nothing in 
the hopelessness of applying to 
him), but granting for the sake 
of the argument, that all which 
you anticipate in that respect 
will come to pass, we have two 
short things to say to you, which 
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appears to us to sum up all that 
is necessary for the refutation 
of your arguments :—first, that 
before you have a right to ask 
the voter not to be false to you, 
you must get rid of all your own 


second, that when you do get 
rid of them, you will be such 
very conscientious men, that 
you will not have the face to 
ask him to violate HIS con- 
sctence. 





falsehoods, great or small; and 


ai 





WOODEN WARS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


To an Old Sailor with a Wooden Leg, whom the writer saw picking 
: mushrooms in a meadow. 


Tue fields are fresh and cold; 
Hedge-berries they are bright ; 
Up and down—up and down—an uncouth human sight, 


Is yon poor sailor old. 


Ods bless thy timber leg !— 
Right merrily thou ies, ‘ 

own and up—down and up—over the grass thou budgest,— 
Life’s cribbage-board to peg. 


Onward he halts—boughs hide him— 


He’s passed the grazing cow: 
O lord !—he’s gone—but where ?—he’s tumbled o’er asow — 


His Peg-a-sus betray’d him ! 


I see thy red-ragg’d shoulders 
Bobbing above the hedge : 

He’s up—hey up—ah! down again—a fine lot’s in the sedge 
To greet thy dim beholders! 


He’ll sell his buttons brave 
I’ the village by his — 2 
‘‘ Buy” (bump) “my mush—” (bump) * rooms!” O! what 
a sore thin 
Is bumping tow’rds the grave ! 


A press-gang—jolly tars ! 


Hoax’d him with brandy keg ; ; 
Wife died—brats starv'd—gun$ roar’d—the fishes eat his leg! 


Curse all your glorious wars! 


Thy life’s an awkward race: 

"Tis quite as bad as bowling : 
An egg long-ways, I ween—or a square ruler rolling. 

The “moral” grins in’s face! 


So written be man’s glory 
In phiz of tortuous Time, a 
hile death’s a tool of trade—and cut-throats shine in rhyme: 


Each skull’s an ‘epic story. O. O. 1824 
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TO WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. 


Have you not seen, upon an antique seal, 
A symboll’d form of meanings manifold, 
That to the worship-giver could reveal 
The beautiful and bountiful enroll’d 
Upon those mystic marbles, which unfold, 
By the grand stamp of Godhead on their brow, 
A fine translation of those symbols old? 
Each separate strangeness then begins to flow 
Into the harmony that runs through all below. 


Know’st thou thyself ? within thy wond’rous mind 
Such many mingled attributes we see ;— 
A serpent Wisdom that can pierce, or wind 
Through doublest folded error ;—there the bee, 
Harmonious honey-gathering industry ;— 
A child, thy meekness :° gentleness, a dove ; 
Man, in firm truth and native dignity ; 
While a Divinity through all doth move, 
Thy God in thee—the God of universal love. 





ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION.* 





“© Much still remains to be done to perfect the philosophy of general terms.” 
Westminster Review on Whateley’s Logic, ex. mem. 





THE opinions of the Realists, 
according to Dr Whateley, were 
to this effect :— 


“That Genus and Species are 
some real Things existing inde- 
pendently of our conceptions and 
expressions ; and that, as in the 
case of Singular Terms, there is 
some real individual correspond- 
ing to each;—so in Common 


‘Terms also there is something 


correspondin to each, which is 
the object of our thoughts when 
we employ any such Term.” 


How far does this sentence 
correspond with that which I 
have endeavoured to show to be 


* Continued from page 105, 


the true? And in those points 
where it fails to coincide, what 
evidence have we for the deter- 
mination of the issue, and how 
bows the balance ? 

I shall discuss the above state- 


ment strictly. That precise 


roposition, literally as it stands, 
is what I submit to the test. If 
it misrepresents the schoolmen 
who professed Realism, and 
does not express the meaning 
of the most conspicuous, or of 
any of the sect, bil the forfeit, 
ye Grecians, for the mis-aimed 
comment, apr the Doctor of 
Divinity. ‘The statement, I 


_—— 
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‘suspect, is insufficient; but let 


it be taken for what it is worth, 
and introduce the consideration 
of another by Brown :— 
‘That Genus and Species 
are some real things—(Q. 
What things are unreal ?)— 
existing independently of our 
conceptions and expressions,” 
is a proposition, it will be seen 
at once, which agrees with the 
resolution which I have offered 
of the circumstances connected 
with the use of common appel- 
latives. I. The Term (called 
above the expression). II. The 
Idea (the conception). IiI. A 
third thing—another phenome- 
non—which is anything capable 
of producing the Idea, by a 
process similar to its original 
production—the cause of the 
Idea—or anything resembling 
it so far as to be capable of 
causing a precisely similar Idea 
—(some real thing existing in- 
dependently of the other two). 
The generality of the state- 
ment still admits of a possible 
disagreement, thidemnch as it 
does not declare the nature of 
the third things, in declaring 
that some third things exist. 


‘¢ That, as in the case. of ‘sin- 


gular terms, there is some real 


individual corresponding to each, 
so in Common Terms 4a there 
is something corresponding to 
each, which is the object of our 
thoughts when we employ any 
such term.” 


Does this mean that there is 
some one thing so correspond- 
ing? that this one thing—this 
single, individual, identical 
thing, is the fixed, uncounter- 
feited object of my thoughts 


whenever I employ a general 
term, and whatever may be the 
number and variety of things of 
which. I predicate this general 
term? Are we to understand 
this statement as expressing the 
opinion that there is one single 
object corresponding with the 
conceptions and expressions of 
several persons employing the 
same general term ? 

From his choice of an illus- 
tration of the fallacy on which 
he supposes Realism to pro- 
ceed, this seems tobe Dr Whate- 
ley’s reading of his ambiguous 
definition :—** Several persons 
are looking at the sun; there 
is one object of many minds; 
they are considering the same 
thing. Several persons are 
thinking of a triangle; they are 
all thinking of one and the same 
thing; there is, therefore, one 
object of many minds here as in 
the last instance.” 

This fallacy, as he justly 
points out, turns on the double 
meaning of the words same and 
similar. ‘The several persons 
are thinking of the same thing, 
as they are standing in the same 
posture, or afflicted with the 
same malady. A multitude of 
men are thinking alike, as a 
multitude of men are dressed 
alike. But one single triangle 
is not therefore the object, like 
the sun, of many minds, any 
more than one single suit of 
clothes is therefore accoutre- 
ment for more than one single 
man of the similarly suited com- 
pany. 

‘Lhe definition may further 
mean either some mental phe- 
nomenon (whether possible or 
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not) in addition to the mode of 
consciousness immediately con- 
nected with the name, or some 
external object — non-mental 
phenomenon—in addition to 
particular external objects, in 
some way (whether intelligible 
or not) instrumental to each act 
of apprehension of generals in 
individual minds. 

Any or more than one of 
these meanings may be autho- 
rized by the words; which, or 
whether any should be, appears 
not from deponent. Realism, 
according to this definition, is 
neither to be directly convicted 
nor unconditionally assented 
to. The cluster of ambiguities 
growing to this single statement 
is a fair example of the casual- 
ties to which a careless exposi- 
tion of the subject is liable—of 
the traps and pitfalls which are 
thus set for the inaccurate—the 
labyrinthine intricacies which it 
affords for the dodging and un- 
candid, and through which the 
singly-minded—singly-motived 
—has to pursue; stopping one 
burrow after another, and nar- 
rowing the range, until he has 
fairly got truth before him on a 
single line, to which he surely 
knows there is an end. 

The following representa- 
tion of Ancient Realism, from 
Brown, whether correct or not, 
is more definite and complete 
in itself: — 


‘‘ While the doctrine of per- 
ception by Species prevailed, it 
is not wonderful that those who 
conceived ideas in perception to 
be things distinct from the mind 
} Soy idea of a particular horse, 


or example, to be something dif- © 


ferent both from the horse itself 
and from the mind which per- 
ceived it), should have conceived 
also that, in forming the notion 
of the comparative nature of 
horses in general, or quadrupeds, 
or animals, there must have been 
present, in like manner, some 
species distinct from’ the mind, 
which, of course, could not be 
particular, like the sensible spe- 
cies, but universal, so as to cor- 
respond with the universality of 
the notion and the generic term.” 


Again, he names as an ex- 
ample of Realist doctrine, ‘the 
belief in an external entity, 
corresponding with the general 
notion Man, and distinct from 
all the individual men perceived 
by us, and from our mind itself, 
which has perceived them.” 

This is more precise, though 
it is far from perfectly excluding 
ambiguity—ambiguity which is 
probably the fault of the original 
statement. I quote it as an 
example of the various perplex- 
ities which have infested this 
subject ; for a view of the effect 
of which, says Mill, it is only 
necessary to read with care the 
writings of Plato and of Aris- 
totle, and of all philosophers, 
with very few exceptions, from 
theirs to the present time;” 
but which is, nevertheless, just 
now, too much for my time, 
Greek, and patience. 

I offer no confutation of 
Realism in this view, for I can 
attach no meaning to the wards 
incompatible with my own, 
which appears to require any, 
though many incompatible 
might be attached; as, for in- 
stance, is this * external entity” 
of a general term one and sin- 
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lar? or are there as many 
such as there occur instances of 
the employment of the general 
term by different persons, or by 
the same? &e. &c. The diffi- 
culty of discovering what the 


' doctrine was, is such, that the 


inquiry into its truth is deferred 
without date. 


‘‘ Rigid Nominalism,” says Dr 
Brown, ‘ denies altogether the 
existence of that peculiar class of 
feelings or states of mind which 
have been denominated general 
notions or general Ideas, assert- 
ing the existence only of indivi- 
dual objects perceived, and of 
general: terms that comprehend 
these, without any peculiar men- 
tal state denoted by the general 
term, distinct from those separate 
sensations or perceptions which 
the particular objects compre- 
hended under the term might in- 
dividually excite.” 


That ever any one was so 
much a Nominalist as to deny 
the connection of any percep- 
tion or mental state at all with 
a general term, I can hardly 
believe; it would be to deny 
that they have any meaning ; 
that we know what they signify. 
That any particular contained 
under the general term might 
individually excite the percep- 
tions attached to the general 
term—that no perception is 
attached to the term which is 
not exciteable by every par- 
ticular it comprehends, appears 


to agree, at least, with this 


statement of Nominalism, and 
is in perfect harmony with my 
own expressed opinion. 

But when it is said that all 


‘things are particular, and that 


words only are general, . I must 
—if the term is to be under- 
stood as associated with any 
Idea, or set of Ideas—as mean- 
ing anything—conveying any 
information—having any sense 
—assert for this sense (infor- 
mation—meaning—set of Ideas 
—Idea—what you will) an 
equal title with the term to be 
called general. 

Words are all individual 
words ;—one sign is not another 
sign; one mark is an individual 
mark, and is not another mark. 
The sound “ horse” which pro- 
ceeds from my mouth, is not 
the sound “horse” that is pro- 
duced by yours;—is not the 
succession of letters, ** horse,” 
which I write ;—is not the set of 
letters that I read, or the finger- 
talking movements I perform. 

The generality of the word 
is, therefore, precisely in the 
situation of the generality of 
the thing. 

Many of these particular 
(really not grammatical) words 
are the signs equally and seve- 
rally of one particular thing. 
‘‘ Horse,” in my mouth, in 
yours, written or read, are each, 
individually, signs — coexten- 
sive—of the animal under the 
window. 

And so many _ particular 
things are severally and equally 
denominated by an individual 
instance of a word. 

I pronounce the word “horse;” 
it is an individual phenomenon; 
it is not the same word— 
the same phenomenon, though 
similar precisely, as the de- 
parted word I pronounced a 
moment since. 
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And this one word is the 
name, is significant, of this 
horse, of that horse, of any 
‘horse whatsoever and where- 
soever. 

The same analogy extends 
to Ideas. All Ideas are indivi- 
‘dual Ideas; every set an indivi- 
dual set; every sequence an 
individual sequence, and not 
another sequence, another idea, 
or set of them; and therefore 
we are brought back to where 
we started. 


Several instanees of words 
‘similar to each other are signs 
of several instances of Ideas 
similar to each other, produced 
by several things similar to each 
other: each or any of the things 
might have produced each or 
any of the Ideas—is signifiable 
by each or any of the signs. 


An individual instance of a 
term is called general on ac- 
count of the equality of its rela- 
‘tion to many similar things. 
An. individual instance. of an 
~Jdea is called general from an 
‘analogous equality of relations 
‘to many similar terms and 
‘many similar things. 

"There is considerable pecu- 
“fiarity, not to say ingenuity, 
in Dr Thos. Brown’s Theory 
of the nature of general ‘Terms 
and the mental states associated 
‘with them. © It will not, how- 
ever, I believe, fall to pieces 
less easily than the others, 
“We shall find it, when stripped 
‘of its “limbs and outward 
‘ flourishes,” with «no other ske- 
_leton than as fragile a fallacy as 
yes form to the rest. Th 
» following ‘is: one of his state- 


ments of the process of. pene- 
ralization :— | 

<¢ We perceive two or more 
objects: this is one state of mind. 


‘We are struck with the feeling 


of their resemblance in’ certain 
respects: this is a second state of 
the mind. We then, in the third 
stage, give a name to these oir- 
cumstances of felt resemblance— 
a name which is of course ap- 
plied afterwards only where this 
relation of similarity is felt.”’ 
Here is, as precise a State- 
ment as need be of the analysis 
which I have endeavoured to 
enforce, Again :— aie 
‘¢ The circumstances: in which 


‘all individual men agree form my 


general notion of man or human 
nature. When I use the term 
man, I employ it to express every 


‘being in whom -these’ circum- 


stances are found.” When I 
hear the term man, these general 
circumstances of agreement .oc- 
cur to me, vaguely, perhaps, and 
indistinctly, but probably ‘as dis- 
tinctly as the conception: of the 
individual Jehn or William which 
recurs when I hear one of those 
names.” - 


How clear a’ notion of ‘the 
subject does the sequel seem 
to fow froom:— — 


«+ Indeed there can be no doubt 


.that.the exact meaning. of our 


general terms is much more dis- 
tinctly conceived by us than that 
of our particular terms—that we 
liave a far clearer notion of a line, 
for example, than that of an inch, 
or three-fourths of ansirich—of 


rectilinear ‘angles: in general, as 
formed: by! the mecticks of any 


two straight lines in-anysdirec- 


‘tion, than -of an angle of. sixty- 


five degrees, for which one par- 
ticular inclination of the meeting 
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lines. is absolutely necessary,— 
and an inclination which only the 
nicest measurement can discri- 
minate; from that which forms 
an angle of 64 or of 66, The 
general term, it is evident, as it 
is, more and, more general, in- 
volves the consideration of fewer 
particulars, and is therefore less 
confused; while. the particular 
term must involve all the par- 
ticulars included in the general 
one, with many. more that distin- 
guish the species or the indivi- 
dual, and are difficult themselves 
to be distinguished im conse- 
quence of the faintness of the 
limits in which they ‘shadow into 
one another. To this it is owing 
that the sciences which are most 
strictly demonstrative—that is to 
say, the sciences in which our 
notions are the clearest—are not 
those which relate to particular 
objects, and which consequently 
involve. particular . conceptions 
and: particular: terms, but the 
sciences of number and quantity, 
in. which every; term. isa general 
one, and every notion, therefore, 
whieh it éxpresses,. general, — 
The words John, man, animal, 
substance, are words which I 
understand, and none of which I 
feel to be exactly synonymous 
with the’ others, but to express 
either less or more, 80 as to admit 


“progressively of wider applica- 


tions than could be allowed at a 
lower point of the scale.” ' 


Ts it not Jamentable ‘to find 


mixed up with this such pas- 
sages as the following ?— 
- The -process;::as 1: have 


already) described: it: to: you, “is 


ike *following : — In. the first 
place, the perception. of two or 
more objects; im the secondy the 


feeling or: notion of their‘resem- 


blance, immediately subsequent 


to the perception; and, lastly, 
the expression of this common 
relative feeling by a name, which 
is used afterwards as a general. 
denomination for all those objects 
the perception of which is fol 
lowed by the same common feel- 
ing of resemblance. The general 
term, you will observe, as ex- 
ressing uniformly some felt re- 
ation of objects, 1s, in this case, 
significant of a state of mind 
essentially distinct from those 
previous states of mind which 
constituted the perception of the 
separate objects, as truly distinct 
from these primary perceptions 
as any one state of mind can be 
said to differ from any other state 
of mind.” 


That this is directly at va- 
riance with the statement that 
the general term is the name of 
those circumstances which are 
common to more than one indi- 
vidual, I need not point out. It 
is an introduction of another 
and superfluous element into the 
process; the fault of which the 
Realists are accused. ‘The name 
stated in one instance to be the 
designation of the circumstances 
of resemblance of several ob- 
jects—in another ‘is the aang” 
nation of the perception of the 
resemblance of the circum- 
stances ; in the apparent iden- 
tity of meaning of these two 
terms the.ambiguity harbours; 
* feelings of resemblance,” and 
“notions of general | circum- 
stances of agreement,” are em- 
ployed as synonymous expres- 
sions. Ta 

And thus the whole of* a 
most lucid exposition is bewil- 
dered,-*inasmuch as:we may 
have an Idea of acircumstance 
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in an object, and may give a 
name to it, without being aware 
that any other object resembles 
it, in containing the same cir- 
cumstances. We see an animal ; 
among many other circum- 
stances connected with it, it 
has two legs; we call it biped. 
Biped is the name of this animal 
so far as regards the number of 
its legs. Pluck the bird bare of 
feathers, it will still be biped ; 
cut off one of its legs, it will 
cease to be biped: biped is the 
name of these circumstances. 

We now see another animal ; 
it agrees with the last in having 
two legs; we perceive the re- 
semblance of the two: does 
biped now become the name of 
this perception of resemblance ? 
or, as Dr Thomas Brown would 
call it, ‘this relative feeling,” 
and cease to be the name of the 
circumstances it originally be- 
longed to? Hardly. Would the 
word “ biped” become the name 
of the cause of this perception 
of resemblance? ‘The cause of 
this is the presentation of two 
resembling things; but the name 
is not the name of a pair of 
things ; it is the name of each 
severally and independently. 
The name was the name of a 
set of circumstances, when this 
was the only set of them we 
were acquainted with: it is not 
the less the name of them when 
another similar set appears, and 
when it is applied to them also ; 
and let all Sieer similar sets be 
destroyed, it will be the name 
still of the original set. 

The observations contained 
in the chapter from which the 
preceding quotations are. ex- 
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tracted, on the independence of 
eneralization and reasoning on 
anguage, appear to me to be a 
most satisfactory confutation of 
an opinion which, but for the 
calibre of the minds from (and 
before) Hobbes to Mill, with 
which it has found favour, I 
should be inclined to charac- 
terise as absurdly untenable. 
To these observations I refer 
the reader, as strongly illustra- 
tive of the subject before us. 
Equal confirmation will also be 
derived from much that is ex- 
cellent in the chapter on the 
process of reasoning, only en- 
feebled and confused by the 
inextricable fallacy which I have 
endeavoured to point out and 
expose. 

The last fallacy on the sub- 
ject of the nature of general 
terms, and the Ideas attached to 
them, which I shall advert to, is 
that (so by me considered on 
grounds which follow) adopted 
by Hartley, as it appears in the 
expositions of the profoundest 
of his disciples and successors. 


“‘ Appellatives on general 
names,” says Mill, “are signifi- 
cant in two modes. Thus I have 
complex Ideas of this pen, this 
desk, this room, this hand- 
writing. The simple Ideas, so 
concreted into a complex Idea 
in the case of each individual, 
are one thing signified by each 
appellative. And this complex 
Idea of the individual, con- 
creted with another and an- 
other of the same kind, and so 
on without end, is the other of 
the things which are signified by 
it. Thus the word rose signifies 
first of all a certain odour, a cer- 
tain colour, a certain shape, a 
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certain consistence, so associated 
as to form one Idea, that of the 
individual; next it signifies this 
individual associated with an- 
other, and another, and another, 
and soon; inother words, it sig- 
nifies the class. 


‘¢ The complexity of the Idea 
in the latter of the two cases is 
distinguished by a peculiarity 
from that of the former. In ap- 
plying the name to the odour and 
colour and so on of the rose, con- 
creted into one idea, the name 
is not the name of each of the 
sensations taken singly, only of 
all taken together. In applying 
the name to rose, and rose, and 
rose, without end, the name is 
at once a name of each of the in- 
dividuals, and also the name of 
the complex association which is 
formed of them. This too is 
itself a peculiar association. It 
is not the association of a name 
with a number of particulars as- 
sociated together as one; but the 
association of a name with each 
of an indefinite number of parti- 
culars, and all those particulars 
associated back again with the 
name. 

«¢ Now then let the word man 
be supposed first of all the name 
of an individual ; it becomes as- 
sociated with the Idea of the in- 
dividual, and acquires the power 
of calling up that Idea. Let us 
next suppose it applied to one 
.other individual, and no more ; 
it becomes associated with this 
other Idea, and it now has the 
power of calling up either. The 
following then is a very natural 
‘train:—1l, the name occurs; 2, 
the riame suggests the Idea of one 
of the individuals; 3, that Idea 
suggests the name back again; 
4, the name suggests the Idea of 
the second individual. - All this 
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may pass, and after sufficient re- 
petition does pass with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. Suppose 
now that the name is associated 
with the Ideas, not of two indivi- 
duals, but of many; the same 
train may go on; the name, ex- 
citing the Idea of one individual, 
that Idea the name, the name 
another individual, and so on to 
an indefinite extent; all in that 
small portion of time of which 
the mind takes no account. The 
combination thus formed stands 
in need of a name. And the 
name, Man, while it is the name 
of every individual included in 
the process, is alsothe name of the 
whole combination—that is, of a 
very complex Idea.” 


The explanation which - is 
here given of what takes place 
when a name is assigned to an 
individual thing, exactly coin- 
cides with the statement I have 
given; toa set of circumstances 
either insynchrony or sequence 
a mark is assigned, which be- 
longs to the set, and to no other 
set; to the complete set, and 
not to a part of the set. ‘The 
name man, as the name of Ge- 
neral Jackson, is not the name 
also of the proximate com- 
plexities of which the indivi- 
dual is made up, and which 
originate corresponding subor- 
dinate complex ideas. It is not 
the name of his head—his lez — 
his mind, and so on, but of all 
these things and. others col- 
lectively. 

The remarkable difference in 
the other mode of application of 
a term to a complex Idea re- 
quires scrutiny. It is clear that 
the cases of the complex Ideas 
of army—wood—race of men, 
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formed from many simple Ideas, 
offer no. elucidation of: this pe- 
culiarity. Army is the name of 
a number of:men, not of each 
man; wood, ofa number. of 
trees, not of each tree singly. 
These instances of “association 
forming the ideas. of an indefi- 
nite number of individuals into 
one complex idea,” Are not to 
the point. The complex Idea, 
formed from associations of a 
number of men, by a process 
analogous to that by which the 
Idea of a number of trees gives 
us the Idea of a wood, will be 
something very different from 
the complex Idea that we attach 
to the word man, as a general 
term. We may have an Idea 
of anumber of men existing in 
synchrony, and that will be an 
Idea of a.crowd; in sequence, 
and that may be the Idea of a 
pedigree; but any individual 
man out of the set will neither 
be a crowd nor a pedigree. ‘Fhe 
word crowd is not associable 
with any single man, as it is 
with any particular crowd; any 
more than the word man is the 
name of a man’s foot, as it is of 
a man. ing 645 

Something peculiar there is, 
however, in :general terms. 
Will the quoted analysis ex- 
plain it consistently ? 

That the particular Ideas of 
a vast number of men: may be 
suggested by and associated with 
the word man, is sufficiently 
certain: the word may suggest 
the Idea .of any human: bei 
we ever. knew .or ;heard. of. 
Whether these particular Ideas, 
so very diflerent, in, so..many 
respects, are ..associated, toge+ 
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ther by this possible and con- 


-stantly happening occurrence in 
<compuny, so as’ to -form’ one 
-eomplex Idea, is a point to be 
-earefully examined. |‘ ‘That ‘it 
‘may 


call up ‘an’ indéfinite 
number of Ideas of individuals, 
as often as it occurs,” allowed— 
how agree other” phenomena 
with the supposition “that call- 
ing them up In close’ 'connéc- 
tion, it forms them *into’a’spe- 
cies of complex Idea.’ Names 
of complex Ideas,’such as that 
now. under ‘our’ consideration, 


-become’ ‘significant,’ Tike all 


others, by being ‘associated with 
Ideas, “and having Ideas asso- 
ciated with them. ‘Butin every 
case many Ideas may be asso- 
ciated with a word which form 
no part of its signification ;* and 
when - our: attention ‘is ‘most 
strongly fixed to the subject ‘of 
a discourse, . the ‘words will 
nevertheless introduce; momen- 
tarily, many Ideas quite foreign 
to those which they are intended 
to convey, and whieli constitute 
their conventional, and, as far 
as possible, settled and: per- 
manent meaning. “The term 
* Whitehall” is in my mind as- 
cociated ‘with the Idea of an old 
boot, but we shall hardly say 
that: this intrusive Idea ‘is si 

nified by it.. ‘The Idea of Queen 
Anne’s statue is associated with 
St: Paul’s, and Mount Vesuvius 
with the Wall of China, ‘the 
precession of the’ equinoxes, 
and the par of exchange, | but 
forms: not ‘part. of the : Ideas 
which: «these: words. are:as- 


Signed to, 6 eu) 


1 Phe:ease is: nadalteond when 


we come: to Ideas more imme- 
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diately connected ; and the gold 
chain and furred gown, of which 
the conceptions are suggested 
by the word lord-mayor, are no 
more part of the complex Idea 
properly signified by that word 
(whatever Crambe may say), 
than the Ideas of the man in the 
moon, or the moon in the lake, 
which may possibly be as regu- 
larly excited by it. 

At is thus essential to the right 
apprenensien of -a word that it 
should suggest certain Ideas, 
and not suggest certalit_ others ; 
that it does. suggest some others 
is accidental, and may be imma- 
terial, which are not included 
in the expression of the strict 
definition, which may vary, be 
absent, be superseded, and the 
meaning of the term be still re- 
called, still communicated. 

So, I. conceive, Ideas of par- 
ticular men are casually sug- 
gested along. with the Idea 
immediately signified by the 
general term man; the peculia- 
rities of individuals are accidents 
associable with it, but by no 
meuns part of it; they are acci- 
dents dissociable also, and this 
their flight at once more cer- 
tainly observed, and far more 
intelligible, than their concre- 
tion with numberless other in- 
congruities. 

.. Suchan explanation isequally 
satisfactory in itself with the 
theory of Mill, and far better 
supported by instances of phe- 
nomena, in which the process 
asserted is visibly proceeding, 
is most demonstrably operative. 

Instances of such ac er, 
in support of the anomalous 
mode of association offered, I 

No, 387.—IX. 


know of none: certain it is that 
in the argument for it, no cases 
where the sequence of sueh 
formation can be undeniably 
marked.are given.’ That when 
a number of Ideas are repeated 
rapidly, in conjunction with a 
name, or “that when two Ideas 
go on calling up one another, 
that which is the most interest- 
ing of the two appears to be that 
which alone is occupying’ the 
attention, and that this alterna- 
tion of names and ideas is fre- 
quent,” proves not the forma- 
tion of an original complexity ; 
for it does not prove that the 
two Ileas thus called up in 
rapid alternation appear as one ; 
it does not prove that the Ideas 
ot Mithridates, William the 
Fourth,-and a chessman, which 
are all thus called up rapidly, 
and each repeatedly with the 
word ‘‘king,” are combined into 
one complex Idea. If, while I 
am experiencing this sequence, 
the Idea of “ William the 
Fourth” is the most interesting 
Idea, it is certainly possible 
that I may appear entirely oc- 
cupied with this single idea: 
but it is not possible, with any 
degree of certainty, that in the 
complex Idea with which I am 
thus occupied, either Mithri- 
dates or the chessman are pro- 
perly concreted. I forget these 
as soon as I experience them ; 
they form a part, momentarily, 
of a sequence of my conscious- 
ness, but the general term king 
is not the name of a sequence. 
The instance cited proves, not 
that. many Ideas appear one, 
but that one predominant Idea, 
connected with others less im- 
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pressive and permanent, ap- 
pears alone. 

The connections which may 
be formed between Ideas by 
association, are of several va- 
rieties, and subject to some li- 
mitations. 

In one sense of association, 
or in one mode, any one Idea 
may be associated with any 
other; may suggest, excite, in- 
troduce, be the antecedent of 
any other whatsoever. This as- 
sociation of mere introduction 
may have place between any 
Ideas, whether similar, opposite, 
incongruous, or unconnected 
otherwise. In this sense Ideas 
may be said to be connected by 
association. 

In another mode some Ideas 
cannot be associated with others. 
The Idea of a circle may be 
connected with the Idea of a 
square; may suggest it, may 
be conceived as in physical con- 
tiguity to it; the complex Idea 
of a chair includes the Idea of 
a circular back and square seat 
contiguous in space. We may 


Brain and Heart. 


-imagine a circle succeeding a 


square in time, as in the vary- 
ing figures of a kaleidoscope ; 
but the two Ideas cannot be 
blended: we cannot imagine a 
round square, or a convex plane, 
as we can imagine a black plane, 
or alarge square. ‘The Ideas 
of sweet and sour, of pain and 
pleasure, may be, and are, con- 
tinually connected; but they 
cannot be blended. 

Opposite, incongruous, in- 
compatible Ideas may be con- 
nected, but cannot be blended. 
The combination which is as- 
serted, of the Ideas of indivi- 
duals into one complex Idea, 
is more than a mere connection ; 
they are said to blend, to con- 
crete. ‘That this mode of com- 
bination should have place 
amongst them, I hold impos- 
sible, inasmuch as different in- 
dividuals combine incongruous 
circumstances; and the other 
will, as I have endeavoured to 
show, account for the pheno- 
mena, but will not account for 
this representation of them. 


[To be concluded next month. ] 





BRAIN AND HEART. 


Sueep saw a Brain and Heart, uncased and bare ; 
And neither loathsome was, but very fair ; 

As the fine attributes of love and thought 

Dull matter to their own pure grace had wrought. 
Convulsion shook the Heart; and pale it grew, 
With memory of old griefs and sense of new ; 

And tears and gore sprang from it, and sad groans; 
And sighs of agony more drear than moans | 
Of winter-winds thro’ castled ruins old ‘ 

And all the while the Brain an aspect cold 

And speculative wore, as itdid draw 

Reason’d conclusions from the pangs it saw. 
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Calm then return’d to the disturbed Heart ; 

And soon the Brain its philosophic art 

Had ceased to ply, and in its turn became 

The sport of torture, which first rent its frame, 
And then condensed and dull’d it; and the breath 
Of some unutter’d woe spread subtle death 

Thro’ all the windings of those mystic cells 
Whence speak imagination’s oracles ; 

Until it seem’d to die: the Heart, that gazed 
Upon that wreck, a cry of pity raised ; 

And studded grew with bright tear-dropping rings, 
And crimson lips that spake endearing things ; 
And wings sprang from it, which the Brain o’erspread 
With downy foldings fine, and o’er it shed 
Sweetest of odours. Then the Heart, elate, 
Folded its gentle plumes, and thoughtful sate: 
With it the Brain had grown incorporate ! 





HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN ITALY,* 


EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AND MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THE 
LATE J. J. PIDCOCK RAIKES, ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 
BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERIAL 
ADDITIONS. 


No. VIII. 
REV: WM. ALDER TO MR TAL-_ I went over at once to your fa- 
BOYS. ther, who treated me with his 
My dear Talboys, usual friendliness and cordiality. 


On the receipt of your letter He knew that you had pro- 


* As readers not intimate with Italian manners appear to be occasionally 
mystified with these masterly papers of Mr Landor, which we will venture to say 
contain not a syllable without its weight and significance, whether the subject be 
grave or gay, we think it may be as well to remind them, that the said manners are 
here painted to the very /et/er as well as in spirit, including specimens even of idiom, 
and of the phraseology of obsequious intercourse, The whole scene, for instance, 
of the corrupt application of the noble and rascally cognoscenti to Cardinal Albani, 
respecting their dealings with the Englishmen, besides containing some excellent 
criticism, is a literal picture of the way in which such applications are made and 
justice and foreigners treated on legal occasions, exhibiting at the same time that 
extraordinary mixture of childish simplicity with cunning, and of real enthusiasm 
with pretended, which on the shabbiest and most provoking occasions hinders one 
from hating the people that are cheating us. So in the letters of Serena,—a vein 
of exquisite superinduced art, family and otherwise, runs through a ground of 
nature of the most unsophisticate order, and such as with a good education would 
have been as honest as genial. The Italians, a nation full of genius, and formed to 
lead the world (as indeed they have generally contrived to do somehow or other) 
impress you with this curious mixture everywhere. ‘They are a people, by nature, 
of the best and finest kind, spoilt by priesteraft and want of education, but contriving 
to see fair play somehow between the vices of convention and a natural healthy 
cheerfulness, and retaining (except among the very worst of the noblesse and the 
upper traders) and absolute lon hommie in rascality.—Epit, M. R. 
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mised! your old tutor to entrust 
him ‘with :every thought. and 
every feeling which might \in- 
fliénce “your: future’ happiness. 
There are few;:my dear Tal- 
boys, who: at once feel acutely 
and think awe Of these 
few:youare one. Your father 
and I compared the letters you 
had written to us on the same 
occasion. In his place, I think 
I should have discountenanced 
your attachment more gravely 
than his generosity has per- 
mitted. Indeed I should have 
forbidden it. In. vain do you 
tell me: that, although the girl’s 
' beauty first attracted you, it 
was her innocence, her simpli- 
city, which led you into capti- 
vity so far from your native 
land:: My friend! my friend ! 
these are more fallacious than 
beauty. When we see beauty, 
we cannot mistake it: but the 
wisest and best of men are the 
most frequently mistaken in 
those other qualities. No effort 
is more noble than to snatch 
them from perdition: but, when 
they are sinking, they often 
draw ‘down. irrecoverably ‘the 
weak devoted rescuer.» Your 
expressions: have indeed. more 
_of sentiment than of passion’ in 
‘them; but alas! in me men 
sentiment is only the perfume 
of passion, and. it usually flies 
off first. What a happy world 
would be our’s, if every. man 
continued in that Jofty-:purity 
which is inspired by the first 
influence of love! In few words, 
if you can save‘-this girl ‘from 

“example, if you aré) sure 
that’at present’she is quite-un- 
SoritaliMuatell by it, arid equally 
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so that your happiness’ 18 inse- 
parable from: hers, my soul'and 
your father’s send “you, across 
the sea; that blessing, whieh I 
hoped to have: pronounced, one 
day, with more; ‘solemnity in 
our parish church. wiblod 
Your ever affectionate » is 
WILLIAM ALDER, 


~ 


MR. RAIKES TO THE, REV: Sik 
VSTER DREWe. 59703 
O my dear Mr Drew!) 2»! 
I Have just: been witnessing 
the most deplorable «sight! 
worse, I venture tovaffirm, than 
the horrible one of the ‘young 
woman in the’ Cascine.’ An 
elderly gentleman, with whom 
I was slightly -acquainted’ in 
this city, ‘had become: tiridis 
posed. I called: onshim, from 
time ‘to time, and: found '‘his 
strength declining. » Yesterday 
I met his physiciamon the stairs, 
who told me he! was! not lohg 
for’ this» world: Very much 
shocked, »you.may' :suppose,.’1 
was. I entered the room softly, 
and expressed a:hopenthat he 
found himself better) «sso 
“ Do you':understand::the 
pulse?” saidi:hesg ss 0) vib 
“* A‘little,? answered f, “but 
by no means perfeethy.4s5 2101 
© Just feelimine,” said hesio 
«'What;was ny: horror at!find- 
ing Don Quixote between his 
thambsand! the jpalnvicef “lis 
hand! -':He:did: net ‘loose! the 
volume’ while» I feltodis! pour 
wretehed::pulse; dumeréicps 


(geon’s.)' 1 told himysinoa woe 
whielr I ‘commanded ‘ascwelt ‘as 
‘T'could; that: i¢‘seemed sto! nie 
‘caley and tranquit,! ‘He: 


ied 


witha ‘side: thinkott: will 
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be.calmer::and.: tranquiller’ in 
another hour.or: two?) ) (5; 
zeclit was: impossible :to :misun- 
derstand. him.: I : pressed his 
hand ‘between mine, regardless 
of the: unwerthy “book it was 
holding, which: now: dropped, 
and exclaimed, «: My dear Mr 
Maplebury !' you then areaware 
of your condition: the gentle- 
man I’met on the stairs Tihs in- 
formed you of it?” ‘ Oracu- 
larly,” answered she: ‘but I 
have.an oracle inthe interior 
ofthe temple; which: speaks 
more plai WP ovits 

gff0O theny” cried, Ij '* permit 
me to change this volume fora 
better.” W of a} f 

» “% Bven: this has tired me,” 
said: the: unhappy. man, “ and 
my: eyes:\ab. this moment: seem 
inclosed: iniia .Janthorn.” I 
Jooked .about, and. found onl 
one ‘other work. My dear Mr 
Drew! what:do ‘you: suppose it 
was? You musthave heard of 
it,,.althongh : you. never: read 
itive Myopen refuses: its office 
+ ie onimy) veracity,-it was Lom 
Jones! Inthe ‘absence of a 
clergymany!,1) thought (it my 
duty to expostulate. » My 
dear Sir”: said: 1,.“s what: au- 
hors afe these!” “<.Delightful 
ones, ?)':he' . quietly: i answered. 
4, Allwerthy: and -Sophia//and 
hearty, Tem are.refreshment to 
-the sickrand sated) hearts and 
gx longer :ago | than ‘this’ morn- 
ing Ltook my canter with: the 
gentiemanly Den among the 
Javender jand: gum-cistusses- en 
the! romantic! heaths. of | Spain.” 
2 —— this 
Janguage} ithat he was, growing 
‘deleious bd it went off ndae. 
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No time was to be lost: ¥I:sume 
moned up: resolution, .and said 
solemnly, wailyst yrs 

“<:'Mr. Maplebury'!) Mr::Ma+ 
plebury ! it really is::time ito 
think of another journey, whieh 
we all, sooner or later, : must 
take. We must prepare timely, 
according to present: appear- 
ances, which may indeed be, 
and often: are: fallacious.” I 
pressed his hand; it returned 
the pressure: I looked in his 
face, and grieved to. observe 
the smile remaining on it...I 
then said earnestly, 

“« My dear friend, you must 
prepare for this journey; you 
must indeed; and without .de- 
lay.” 

- © Good Mr Raikes!” said 
he . . but how can I throw the 
poisonous: words . from. off my 
pen! .. Good Mr Raikes,” 
said he, “I have packed up 
and strapped my valise: I have 
no time, no strength, no ineli- 
nation, to open it again... Be- 
side, my dear friend, it,would 
hold nothing more, I do assure 
you.” vs 
O Mr er If — ‘but 
my prayerbook, my bible, onl 
a chabict of Gehenia only 7 
psalm of David, in my t, 
this unhappy man might. have 
departed and not have smiled ! 
remain, my dear Mr. Drew, 
iow Your afflicted friends 
»P.S. He was no chicken: 


she was near our age. 


SERENA 10 MR TALBOYS, 


vo Dear Odearde,. 
Uncug Rapt; is, the., kindest 


man: in, the world,,.. He;,has 
given, me leave |to, gather, for 
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you the only rose-bud in the 
arden ;—that just behind the 
Fashion 
Alas! I thought you knew 
the place and all about it; for 
ou seem to be always with me. 
hat have I been writing? 
No, it cannot be that you seem 
so; for I often say to myself, 
* why is Odoardo not here ? 
I have been sitting idle a 
uarter of an hour since I wrote 
the last word: but I must not 
any longer. Just then I was 
very grave, and hardly saw the 
paper that lay before me: but 
your pretty verses put me in 
spirits and make me smile. And 
now, dear Odoardo ! do canary 
birds speak in England? I 
have heard it is the language 
of birds; we have a proverb 
that says it; and when you 
speak it, I am convinced. Our 
language is not half so sweet; 
and yet ours is very sweet too, 
when you speak it. O whata 
delight to hear you pronounce 
the word Serena! and then 
mia! I could almost leap 


upon your lap, if I were not’ 


afraid of falling. . . . . I 
wish you had written on my 
eanary bird, instead of that in 
England. I wish to know 
whose it is: I am sure it is not 
half so pretty as mine: I hope 
you do not like it better; or 
quite so well. And yet per- 
haps all the while I am mis- 
taking the matter. Perhaps 
you have been giving those 
graceful turns to the very few 
notes you picked up in the 

uses of conversation. O that 
‘ig-pleasant! What you heard 
was the parrot at the next door: 


and he can only say Padrona 
bella. Our neighbour did not 
like him at all before she taught 
him to articulate. She offered 
him to mama for half-a-crown: 
but she now thinks him the 
handsomest and cleverest crea- 
ture in the world, and declares 
no other repeats those words so 
distinctly. 
I have but a little piece of 
paper, as you see, and I have 
doubled and crossed it, and 
must put it round the rose-bud. 
Ah me! ah me! the outward 
leaves are dropping off, bud as 
it is, and those under are green 
rather than white. I dare not 
kiss it: I dare only put the 
point between my lips, gently, 
gently, and pray the Madonna 
to preserve it for your bosom. 


Opoarpbo’s SERENA: 
From Unc.ie Rapy’s. 


MR TALBOYS TO SERENA. 


Many thanks for the rose-bud, 
my Serena! There is a poem, 
the most delightful of all anti- 
quity, in which a white dog (as 
we gather from the name of 
Argos) lived just long enough to 
see his master and to recognize 
him after an absence of more 
than twenty years. With equal 
fidelity your white rose per- 
formed its mission, and perished 
when it had performed ‘it. 
Carefully as I ‘detached’ the 
paper from it, my  solicitude 
was vain. Petal ‘after - petal 
fell upon my table, and even 
the centre was dissevered from 
the stem. Nothing is ~ lost, 
however. Every leaf occupies 
a leaf‘in my Petrarea,“in ‘the 
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tenderest parts of the lover’s 
poet. ny 
Believe me, it was your ca- 
nary bird, and no other, that my 
imagination represented as 
iving us men a lesson. He 
is not prouder of his captivity 
than I of mine, although he has 
many advantages which I must 
wait for. 

Is it possible, my sweet Se- 
rena, that you are only just 
fourteen ? Your mamatold me 
a month ago, that you were 
fifteen: and surely she is li e- 
lier to be an accurate reckoNer 
than you are. If my judgment 
were to be guided by your sim- 
plicity and innocence, I should 
think you still younger than 
the youngest of these ages: 
but when I look on your beau- 
tiful form, on the full perfec- 
tion of your slender structure, 
which assures me that younever 
will be much (if any) taller; 
and above all, when my grate- 
ful heart records the clear re- 
sponses of yours, I am inclined 
to think your mother the best 
computist. Happy as you have 
made me, my Serena, by your 
preference, I will not urge for- 
ward the brightest of my days 
with blind precipitation. ‘To 
see and hear you, to lay before 
you the imperfect fruits of my 
poor experience, and to refres 
my soul with your purity, is 
bliss beyond all desert. Yet, 
in my confidence I bid you, 
love, love more than ever, 

OpoarpDo. 


SERENA TO MR TALBOYS. 
AND now, Odoardo! Odoar- 
do | what have you gained by 


asking me whether I was sure 
that I was only fourteen? Un- 
cle Rapi, of whom I inquired, 
looked hard into my face, and 
hooted twice, * Only! only! 
Per Bacco! thou art thirteen, 
neither more nor less.” 

But fattori have so many 
reckonings of their own, they 
soon forget other people’s, and 
easily Tet something drop. 
Mama told me, on my last 
birthday, that I was thir- 
teen then, and reminded me 
that I had gone to confession 
five entire years. Very true; 
and this settles the matter. 
Children are never taught be- 
fore eight what sins are, nor 
how they are committed, ex- 
cepting lies and thefts, which 
they learn sooner, and quite 
out of their own heads. These 
are sins, or almost; though 
confessors tell us they are not 
worth any long discourse. I 
once stole a needle of mama’s, 
having lost mine, and she whips 
me for it; not indeed in anger, 
but because it was as pes 7 as 
anything for my first confes- 
sion, and whipping would make 
me remember. In consequence 
of this, the next wrong thin 
I did I told a story about: it 
was pulling up a geranium to 
hide some filberts under it. 
The geranium withered; and 
when the mould was turned 
out, the filberts followed. Ma- 
ma, for a punishment, made 
me stand by while she cracked 
and ate them all: and this 
served for my confession the 
next Lent. I have been puz- 
zled many times since; ‘the 
questions were so very odd, 
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arid “asked.in''avoiee so. dif- 


ferent from when ‘I-was: little. 


I have told‘of the kiss; I have 
told: of ‘the hair;'not because 
they are’ sins, but because I 


thowght:about ‘them in my 


rayer to the Madonna, and 
beoke it off; and\could not find 
the'place again. | 

And now do not ask me any 
more about my age; for I have 
given: you plenty of ‘reasons, 
and you have given me some, 
why it is impossible I should 
be a day younger than fourteen. 
When you were fourteen, my 
Odoardo, were not you very 
proud and happy? that is, if 
you were not kept away at your 

uncle’s. z 
SERENA. 


SERENA-TO MR TALBOYS. 


~~ Opoarvo! I am . quite 
ashamed of writing, and the ink 
has‘ grown dry’ upon my pen 
several times: and this will.ac- 
count’ to -youfor the broad 
double stroke in the letter J. 
Bat I must-always do what 
mama tells me. She: ordered 
me; twice before, to ask: you 
for a gold chain ‘to wear about 
theneck:-- And:now, Odoardo, 
I ‘have: ‘done my duty. | But, 
pray, pray ! do a any 
money at all; particularly in a 
gold: chain, or: chain of any 
kind for me. | I like only the 
narrowest. black: ribbon, just 
wide eneugh to hide: from ob- 
‘servation that beautiful little 
lock of dark hair which I sewed 
against.it: _Odoardo ! it tickles 


ame: 80;‘\itceften wakens me -in 


the night \for!:I ‘have: lately 
‘begun-to:wear the ribbon-tound 


my neckin bed; because it: 
prevents colds and coughs:and_ 


in the country; they say, peo- 


le:are very liable to them, 
But again and again I, entreat 
ou never to buy: thgt: vezzo.: 
Ncnis cool white hand is; so: 


pleasant on my, neck! andia 


chain would so disturb it !o:Be-! 
side, I think you could buy a: 
rabbit for as: little, or even-for: 
‘less ; and we could: play with it 


on .our: knees . both . together. 


‘You should take one: ear, I the 


other;; and) our: little-fingers 


might touch again; as they: did. 


onthe headof Kido, the eleventh 
of October.:' Oh; Odoardo! |. I 
think fingers grow callous after 
lovers have: once touched them. 
Nothing ‘since .that day: :has: 
ever run:along :mine,: into my 
throat, into my temples, throw 
ing down my eyés, upon: my 
bosom. .- It: made mne:so happy 
I began.to fear it was.asins |: 
I love you, Odeardo!, I-love 
you dearly; L. love; you more 
than you told, me, until you teld 
me to love you more than ever. 
Show me how: this, is possible, 
that I:may do-it. :; [am sorry 
and confused Lhave not written 
it - before: Iwas often, on jthe 
point of. it:.| but I have fre- 
quently left off (God help me!) 
in the shoment: of doing what I 
Ought doisl, roel ronan! 
7 ./Your.own, SERENA. 
P.S. 1 am ‘really fourteen, 
‘Odoardo! never doubt it's! 
_ MR'STIVERS To LApy. €. *” 
My lady, i i | sxxstoJ 
/ OQUARTERMAN) is scarcelynso 
Serious as Pettigrew: indeed 
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feel uncertain in regard to this 
disposition in him, ‘on several 
occasions. On my ‘inquiring 
further about the two charity- 
schools, which, if you remem- 
ber, 1’ mentioned im my last, 
he answered that they were 
very well ‘known, not only in 
London, butover half the coun- 
try: that) the scrag-and-tur- 
nepers:are nicknamed the Wor- 
Sotk Blues, from: the eolour and 
substance of the vegetable ; and 
the’ riotous lads of the richer 
school;'who snatch their pastry 
through burning: spirits,’ are 
known’ by: the ‘appellation of 
Lucifers,: from: their ‘readiness 
to take fire and set fire. Luckily, 
there are few of these; but they 
appear to ‘have much _ liberty 
and a large playground: My 
informant ‘tells’ me that. girls 
are admitted into it, who soon 
become:'such “Spartans, as he 
calls:them, that they fight any- 
body who ::quarrels) with the 
lads: -Kither:the thing tickles 
his: fancy, or. the gentleman 
is quizzing me; for he rubs his 
elbow:at the recital. 
Examinations of MarcHESE 
Scampa; Contre BiaNcHERIA, 
and ‘Signor Conrazza, ‘before 
the Carpinau-LeuatE | AE- 
BANI, in‘ Bolopma. 
-Cardinal-Legate.—Most il- 
es Signor Marchese:! I 
grieve deeply to ‘have incom- 
moded., iy Mest illustrious 
Signor: Conte Cesare !,. I,;am 
sorry to have caused you an 
disturbance. . Most siete, 
prized, and ornamented Signor 
Corazza! I feel somewhat of 
caneasiness -at« requiring | ‘your 
attendance.’ *:«: ied on :, a Se 


Marchese »Scampa. == Your 
Eminence may: dispose of me 
purely at Her pleasure. 

Conte Biancheria..— J, am 
your Eminence’s -most,. obse- 
quious, most devoted, and most 
humble servant. 

Signor Corazza.—l kiss the 
sacred hem of her purple, hum- 
bly inclining myself. . - 

Cardinal Legate. — On my 
faith, Signors ! a pretty piece 
of pastry you have heen mak- 
ing! A fine embroilment! on 
my body ! 

Marchese Scampa, — Emi- 
nence ! all men have had their 
embroilments. 

Conte Biancheria.— Pieces of 
pastry all men have made, Emi- 
nence ! 

Cardinal Legate.—Signors! 
I fear these will stick upon 
your fingers some time yet, al- 
though I pray God you may, 
with his help, wash yourselves 
clean. 

Marchese Scampa.—We are 
in his hands. 

Conte Biancheria,—. . and 
your Eminence’s. 

Marchese Scampa.— I meant 
Hers all the while. 

Signor Corazza.— Surely ; 
securely! I am in hers, the 
whole of me. 

Cardinal Legate.—’ Tis well. 
Now in the name of Domine- 
dio, most gentle sirs, how the 
devil could you play thesetricks? 
What doings are these! I ac- 
cuse you of nothing: Iameon- 
vinced’ you are innocent, most 
innocent, more than most :inno- 
cents: And: yet, diamene! they 
will have it otherwise. - 
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and your Eminence with us, 
our uprightness is not to be 
disputed. 


Conte Biancheria.— We know 

what we know: we are what 
we are: we can tell them that. 
Let them mind it. What says 
Signor Marchese? Do I speak 
well ? 
_ Marchese Scampa. — True ; 
most true; Signor Conte! al- 
ways under the correction of 
his Eminence. 


Cardinal Legate. — Foras- 
muchas I have understanding in 
me, there are not two honester 
gentlemen in Bologna. Very 
old houses! vastly rich hereto- 
fore: rich still: honey does not 
run from the pot without leaving 
some against the sides; ay, 
Signor ‘Marchese? (aside) it 
sticks hard; but I have a spoon 
that will scrape it. You ap- 
pear to be incommoded 4 a 
cough, Signor Marchese! Will 
my snuff-box relieve it ? 

Marchese Scampa.—Infinite 
thanks, Eminence! immortal 
condescension! It would cure 
Cairo: it would have stopped 
the seven plagues of Egypt. 


Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Conte! we are coming too ab- 
ruptly to the business. Par- 
don my habits of despatch ! 
Only be explicit, be clear. I 
must do my duty. I may be 
lenient. Much is left to my 
judgement and discretion; and 
you noble personages are the 
very last in the world who 
would wish to lead it astray, or 
make it harsh. 

An English gentleman, with 
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All at once.—As usual with 
the nation. 

Cardinal Legate.— . . has 
applied to me personally. 

Marchese Scampa.— Person- 
ally ! to a Porporato! 

Conte Biancheria.—Person- 
ally ! to a Cardinal Legate ! 

Signor Corazza. — Ohibo! 
Personally ! to an Eminence of 
Holy Church! with a maggior- 
duomo, four cooks, six ¢ 
lains, and, (San-Antonio) the 
six finest mules in all the Pa- 
trimony! Cospetto! the here- 
tic ! 

Cardinal Legate.—So it is: 
by letter to me I mean. 

All.—Letter! more and more 
presumptuous ! 

Marchese Scampa.— No pre-~ 
liminary ! 

Conte Biancheria. — Secre- 
tary of State, even secretary 
of state, had been too high. 
Maestro di casa, maestro di 
scuderia, Yameriere, page, 
porter, or any other dignitary 
of the lonacheall: might have 
received it in the first instance, 
under the form of supplication. 
But letter! letter! letter! my 
head turns round with it. 

Marchese Scampa.—Carbe- 
naro | 

Signor Corazza.— Giovane 
Italia! disguised as an English- 
man. 

Marchese Scampa. — Emi- 
nence! we are gallant men, 
men of honour, men of garb, 
Signor Conte and Her most 
obsequious. Some regards are 
due to persons of distinction 
- - I do not presume to'say, 
from your Eminence, but from 
this Englishman. -Why-should 
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he trouble your Eminence with 
his concerns? petty matters ! 
trifles ! trivialities ! Law indeed 
to an Englishman is like his 
native air: he flies to it as he 
flies to his ship; he loses his 
appetite if he misses it: and he 
never thinks he has enough of 
it until it has fairly stripped 
him and begins to lie heavy on 
his stomach, It is his tea, his 
plum-pudding, his punch, his 
night-cap. 

Cardinal Legate.—Happy ! 
if he can throw it off so easily 
when he wakens. Law in Eng- 
land ought to be in capital con- 
dition, if exercise can accom- 
plish it. 

Conte Biancheria. — There 
are common laws and common 
lawyers in Bologna, blessed be 
his Holiness! And _ nothin 
new about them, nothing wil 
and extravagant, nothing visi- 
onary. They are ancient and 
awful as our Gafisonda, and 
like Garisonda, lean toward the 
inhabitants. 

Marchese Scampa.—Talk of 
patriotism ! this I call patriotism. 

Signor Corazza. — Signor 
Marchese would melt St Peter 
and persuade Saint ‘Thomas, 
when they were stubbornest. I 
am ready to weep. 

Cardinal Legate.—At what, 
Signor Corazza ? 

5 nor Corazza——Ca? at 
what? it lies beyond expression. 

Cardinal Legate.— Well, in 
this ere RE weeping we per- 
haps may help you. 

Signa Cirnaze(aside)s—Per 
Bacco ! it grows serious! 
> Cardinal Legate.—-The fo- 
reigner threatens . . 


All.—-The assassin !. | 

Cardinal Legate.— .. . te 
send the Process before the 
Ruota Criminale at Rome, first 
submitting it to the Pontifical 
Chancery. 

Marchese Scampa. — Chane 
cery ! we are fresh eggs; we are 
live oysters; we are swallowed 
up, the Day of Judgement cane 
not piece us again! -If anyr 
thing reasonable had been of- 
fered, then indeed: who knows? 
Eminence ! only hear the Eng- 
lishman’s proposals! That the 
pictures should be sent back; 
true, at the purchaser’s charge ; 
but what compensation for los- 
ing the sight of our pictures ? 

ictures that have been hanging 
in our palaces for time imme- 
morial; pictures that have made 
men, women, and _ children, 
stand breathless under them; 
pictures that at last were given 
to the Englishman at his own 
price; for he would not listen 
to reason. I told himI hada 
specimen ye of heartbreaking : 

clasped my hands: I lifted 
up my eyes imploringly to the 
ceiling, until my sighs carried 
down a cobweb from a highth of 
twele braccie, andalmost blinded 
me. [ made no complaint; I 
bring no action for damages. 
There is one Seampa in the 
world; only one; here he stands. 

Conte Biancheria.—Think ! 
figure it! Eminence! he offered 
us our pictures again, with only 
one half of the money! Could 
a Jew do worse? The Ponti- 
fical Chancery and the Ruota 
ag would never tribu- 

te nt men in this guize. 
We must go to Rome widiaasee 
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in our great. coats: and the 
judges there .can’ smell; silver 
from gold through a Russia- 
Ranh ortmanteau, mix ‘it as 
Ihe jul ‘ Heré in Bologna 
ges are our neighbours, 
a i like’ neighbours. No 
4, NO fostidi snes: they 
pre patience and hear reason. 
Only.one word from, your Emi- 
nence, and =* pane all 
Cardinal. Le — Reason 
too is heard at Rome. 


[We are sorry to break off the printing of this article at a point which le ol 
the immediate subject incomplete ; but circumstances | 


Marchese Scampa.—It goes 


“by: the Diligenee to’ the bank- 


er’s, and. (Santa Maria!) makes 
but'a short stay there." * °° 


Conte Biancheria. — oy bid 


Eminence at Rome too 


hear reason and have’ jpatteties: 


but they require more reason 
from’ us, and more patience. 


Sacks! Eminence? sacks and 


sacks, “Eminefce tf extermi- 
nated mountains! ~ “Mexico, 
Peru, Cordilleras ! st hy 


his Eminence the Cardinal will be ‘concluded next month Kot. M. R.} 





FORTUNA. 


‘ae wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
And the frost falls, and the rain: 

A weary heart went thankful to rest, 
And must rise to toil again, again, 
And must rise to toil again. 


The wind blows east and the wind: blows west, 
And there comes s good luck and bad ; 
_ The thriftiest man is the cheerfullest ; 
Tis a thriftless thing to be sad, sad, 
"Tis a thriftless thing to be sad. 


The wind blows east and the wind blows west, 
Ye shall know a tree by its fruit : 
This world, the ney say, is worst to the best, 


But a dasta 


has evil to boot, boot, 


But a dastard has evil to boot. 


The wind blows east. and the wind. blows west, 
What skills to mourn and to talk ? | 
A journey I have, and far ere I rest’; 
must bundle my wallets and: walk, walk, 
I must bundle my. wallets and: walk. 


The wind does blow as it Tists alwa 
Canst thou change this world’s fancy to thine ? 
The world will wander its own wise’ areprolia’s * dT 
piece ‘Falso will wander mine, mine, nhac ~iagectetsk yn 
avinue ») Paleo will wander mine. 


The scene witty, 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION AND HEALTH. **: 


Tue second volume of a work 
which promises to comprise, 
when finished, a. more con- 
nected and extensive exposi- 
tion of our entire humanity 
than has ever. yet been at- 
tempted, demands as much 
notice as many an entire one.* 
The portion already completed 
contains, arranged with scien- 
tific exactness, the full explana- 
tion of a range of subjects never 
before fraught together in their 
regular order, and exhibited in 
one view for the contemplation 
of the student of nature in 
eneral, and of human nature 
in particular. What may be 
considered as: the first part of 
the work is finished — that 
which relates to the Organie 
Life. The author, in his Pre- 
face to the present volume, 
gives the following account of 
this second portion of his la- 
bour, and of the: scope of 
his entire work :— 3 
‘‘The present volume com- 
pletes the account of, the pro- 
cesses of the organic life, as far 
as those processes haye for their 
object the coriservation of the 
individual being. There remain 
to be considered the structure 
and function:of the organs of the 


next to be given, of the nervous 
and musc 


ere 
Abbe 


moral science. 


r systems, “will ‘de | 
J of"youst & Ditow Hit 


followed by an account ‘of the 
action of air, water, heat, light, 
and electricity, on the different — 
organized structures; and from 
this will be deduced the proper 
rules for the management of 
food, clothing, sleep, exercise, 
bodily and mental, and whatevér 
other agent, under human cén® 
trol, influences the development 
of the physical and intellectual 
powers, and their due balance. 
his will afford a comprehensive 
and philosophical view of health, 
which is the result of such an 
adjustment of external physical 
agents to sound vital organs, as 
enable the latter to perform their 
appropriate functions with the 
reatest energy, in the most per- 
ect harmony, and for the longest 
time. } 


“The knowledge of all this, 
when once acquired, will afford 
the best foundation for the study 
of the nature and relation of the 
mental phenomena, which, of 
course, must be understood be- 
fore it is possible-to apply, with 
any chance of success, to the 
study .of the direction of the 
mental, powers, ‘the object of 
) The investiga- 
tion, in this manter, of the pro- 
perties and powers of the entire 
organism, in its relation to ex- 


Pens apr tyre certremtiitesia A ack By henge 
before the influence: of: jihysical 
agents on health and:dispase ‘can: 
be understood. The desoription,.: « 


in'a Sense satisfactory and useful 
to the’ philosopher, ‘the educator 


‘atid the ‘legislator, a knowledge 


of human ‘nature.”— 
‘Certainly in nip work extant 
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the Promosion of He 
Happiness.’ By Southwood Smith, M.D. ; Physiciaa. to ce 


an Longevity and 
ndon Fever Hos- 
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has such a range been taken ; 
and yet this range, vast as it 
is, must necessarily be taken, 
‘by whoever attempts to give a 
complete account of the pro- 
perties and powers of the Hu- 
man Being; and it is obvious 
that these must be understood 
before it is possible to direct 
the great instruments of educa- 
-tion, and of social and political 
institutions, to their only legi- 
timate end—the production of 
‘human happiness. The author 
of the ‘ Philosophy of Health’ 
has undertaken the task of 
giving an exposition of them, 
first, in the physical apparatus 
in which they lave their seat, 
and secondly, in their psycolo- 
gical bearing and relations. 
The very boldness of the at- 
tempt would seem to indicate 
some consciousness of the power 
to execute it; and the portion 
of the task already performed 
supplies, in our opinion, evi- 
dence. chat the author has not 
mistaken his vocation. 
The,-first volume of this 
work comprehends an account 
_ of the phenomena of life; the 
distinction between the Organic 
anid the Animal life, the exist- 
ence of the organic only in the 
pant and the combination of 
oth in the animal, the end of 
organization and life, the rela- 
tion between the physical con- 
dition and happiness, and be- 
tween happiness and longevity, 
the materials of which the ani- 
mal structure is built up, and 
the mechanism of the human 
frame in particular. This last 
chapter, which comprises nearly 
two hundred pages of the vo- 


lume, is equally characterized 
by comprehensiveness of view 
and minuteness of detail, where 
the latter is requisite; its com- 
pleteness and conciseness ren- 
der it useful and interesting to 
the anatomist and physiologist, 
while its clear and simple style 
enables even a child to derive 
from it amusement and in- 
struction. ‘The account of the 
ultimate elements of which the 
body is composed, of the proxi- 
mate principles formed out of 
the ultimate elements, of the 
primary tissues formed out of 
the proximate principles, of the 
organs and systems of organs 
formed out of the primary tis- 
sues, and of the mechanical 
arrangement and harmonious 
rar of the whole, is 
followed by an account of the 
fluid from which every part 
and particle of the body, whe- 
ther fluid or solid, derives its 
origin, the Blood; and the 
account of the physical and 
vital properties of the blood 
having been explained, a de- 
scription is next given of the 
apparatus by which this fluid 
is sent out to the system, and 
the powers, mechanical and 
vital, by which the motive 
power is generated, concen- 
trated and regulated, that works 
the current of the circulation. 
This concludes the first volume. 
The second begins with an ac- 
count of the process by which 
the food, the new matter from 
which the requisite supply is 
received by the blood, to make 
up for the incessant waste, 
18 converted by its contact 
with the air into blood— 
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that is, the function of re- 
spiration. This process is 
traced from the plant to the 
animal, and from the lowest 
animal through all the ascend- 
ing series up to the highest. 
The apparatus and the action 
of it appropriate to each class, 
according to its peculiar mode 
of vitality, is described with a 
brief, vivid, and graphic effect, 
while an elaborate account is 
given of its highly complex 
mechanism and action, as it 
exists in man; the precise 
changes, wrought by it, both 
upon the air and the blood, 
and even the amount of these 
changes, are determined by ac- 
tual experiment and by mathe- 
matical calculation; and the 
indispensable necessity of all 
these changes is shown. One 
universal result of the process 
of respiration is the generation 
of heat, a result iiudiepehenble 
to the maintenance of the life 
of all organized beings; an ex- 
amination into the causes of 
vital heat occupies the follow- 
ing chapter, which contains a 
description of the wonderful 
arrangements by which in the 
more highly organised crea- 
tures, and especially in man, 
the maintenance of nearly the 
same uniform temperature of 
all the parts of the body is ac- 
complished, though exposed on 
the one hand to a degree of cold 
50° below zero, and on the 
other to heat 60° above that of 
boiling water. The next chap- 
ter treats of digestion, the pro- 
cess being traced as usual from 


the plant to the animal, and 


from the lower through the 


ascending series; up to the 
higher animals. In man, the 
digestive function is described 
as consisting of eight subor- 
dinate processes, prehension, 
mastication, insalivation, deg- 
lutition, chymification, chilifi- 
cation, absorption, and fecation. 
A minute account is given of 
the structure and action of the 
organs by which each of these 
operations is performed, of the 
ultimate results produced, and 
of the physical, chemical, and 
vital powers by which those re- 
sults are accomplished. _ Secre- 
tion, * the function by which 
a substance gaseous, liquid or 
solid, is separated or formed 
from the nutritive fluid,” a sub- 
ject generally considered to be 
involved in the most profound 
obscurity, is next treated of, 
and by the lucid descriptions of 
the apparatus, and the collection 
and comparison of all the ascer- 
tained phenomena, it is shown, 
how the secreting organs act 
upon the blood, and how, out 
ofa fluid which contains blended 
together almost all the hetero- 
geneous substances of which 
the body is built up, parti- 
cular substances are con- 
stantly selected from the com- 
mon mass and constantly depo- 
sited in certain parts, and only 
in certain parts. How far we 
may hope to unfold these secret 
and subtle operations—how far 
we may follow nature in her 
path, the extreme point to which 
it is possible to trace her foot- 
step, is discriminated in a phi- 
losophical spirit, and stated in 
a manner at once calculated to 
stimulate the scientific investi- 
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gator, and to check inquir 

into subjects respecting whic 

the human mind never can gain 
any real knowledge, because 
the attainment of such know- 
ledge is utterly beyond the reach 
of the faculties with which man 
is endowed. ‘The present vo- 
lume coneludes with an account 
of the functions of absorption, 
“‘ by which external substances 
are received into the ‘body, and 
the component partieles of the 
body are taken up from one 
part of the system and depo- 
sited in some other part;” ex- 
cretion, “by which. -various 
matters contained in organized 
bodies, and even those which 
enter as constituent elements 
into their composition, are con- 
stantly removed from the sys- 
tem, and thrown off into the 
external world ;” and nutrition, 
the ultimate object of all the 
preceding processes, ‘ the assi- 
milation of the blood by the 
tissues and organs—the conver- 
sion of blood into living fluids 
and solids.” ‘The description 


of all these subjects is assisted . 


by a series of diagrams which 
are anatomically correct and 
highly illustrative. — 


Thus, in this extended range, 
we have an account of the a 
mentary substances of which 
the body is composed; the 
manner in which those sub- 
stances are combined and or- 
ganized in the living frame, in 
the full exercise of its func- 
tions; the composition of the 
blood, the source of all the 
constituents of the body; and 
then in succession the means 


by which the blood ‘is circn- 
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lated, lenished, and puri- 
fied; by which the proper pro- 
portion of it is retained ac- 
cording to the wants of the 
economy, and the superfluous 
quantity removed; by which the 
uids and solids are formed 
from the blood, and built. up . 
into organs; and lastly, -by 
which the organs exercise: the 
functions with which they are 
endowed. 

But instead of a minute ana- 
lysis of the contents of the 
volume, perhaps a better con- 
ception will be formed of the 
kind of information it com- 
municates, and the spirit in 
which it is written, if we partly 
follow the exposition given of 
one process; and for this pur- 
— we select Absorption ; not 

ecause it is in any respect the 
most interesting or elaborate, 
but because it happens that 
the description has less refer- 
ence than usual to the diagrams, 
to which frequent reference in 
in other parts of the work is 
necessarily made. 

The following are the proofs 
adduced of the existence of 
absorption, the function ‘ by 
which external substances are 
received into the body,, and the 
component particles of the body 
are taken up from one , part. of 
the system and deposited in 
another.” 

. 1. Ifan animal be immersed 
in water (care being taken to re- 
tain the mouth above water). it 
Increases. in weight; while in 
the case of such creatures as 
snails, the ‘fluids in the interior 
of the body acquire the colour 
of the surrounding liquid, what- 


ever that may be. 
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_ $2, In a humid atmosphere 
animals increase in weight. 

‘<3. Water injected into any 
of the great cavities of the body 
is spontaneously removed, and 
entirely disappears. 

‘64, Fluids poured iuto any 
cavity of the body in the pro- 
gress of disease, as in dropsy, 
are removed, sometimes spon- 
taneously, sometimes under the 
influence of medicine. 

“© 5. Certain substaiuces, as 
mercury, arsenic, opium, and 
tobacco, produce their speciiic 
effects on the system, applied 
outwardly and locally. 

“6. An organ or tissue de- 
prived of nourishment gradually 
diminishes and wholly disap- 
peatv while in disease the whole 

ody wastes, its weight beiig 
sometimes reduced one-half or 
more.” 


The seventh proof we ex- 
tract entire :— 


‘7. Healthy and strong men, 
engaged in hard labour and ex- 
~ to intense heat, sometimes 
ose, in the space of a single 
hour, upwards of five pounds of 
their weight. Though daily en- 
gaged for months toyether in 
this occupation at two different 
periods of the day, for the space 
of an hour each time, and though 
consequently these men lose five 
pounds twice every day, yet 
when weighed at intervals of 
three, six, or nine months, it is 
found that the weight of the 
body remains stationary, not 
varying, perhaps, more ‘than a 
pound ortwo. It follows that 
the ‘bodies. of these men must 
absorb, twice every day, @ quan- 
tity’ equal’ in weight’ to’ that 
which they lose,” Par. 792. 


‘ithe tat “ineitioited,” and 
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highly curious fact, was proves 
by Dr S. Smith himself inxa 
series of experiments: made,in 
conjunction with Mr.Cooper, 
the distinguished . chemist,» at 
the Phoenix Gas Works, , near 
London, in the course of the 

resent and the preceding year. 

he details of these experi- 
ments, which are given in the 
chapter on excretion, show very 
remarkable diversities in the 
amount of the loss of weight 
under the same circumstances 
by different individuals, and 
by the same individual .in, dif- 
ferent states of the atmosphere ; 
but the greatness of the amount 
in all is surprising.. The ob- 
servations were made on eight 
workmen, and at three different 
periods. 

The apparatus, both general 
and special, by which the fune- 
tion of absorption is.effected,, is 
described in the lucid, preion 
and highly condensed . style 
common to all the descriptions 
in the work. ) 

The general apparatus of 
absorption is stated. to. consist 
of blood-vessels and membrane, 
We are told that the membra- 
nous walls of blood-vessels have 
been ascertained, by direct ex- 
periments, to exert a power by 
which the substances in contact 
with their external surface are 
absorbed through their ‘tissue 
and carried into the mass of 
the circulating fluids within 
them. Thus, poisons dropped 
on the Wkteenal coat of a vein 
or artery kill with the same 
rapidity as if injected into the 
blood. This power is 'pos- 
sessed by membratie wh lier 
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living or dead, as long as its 
structure continues unimpaired, 
and extends not simply to ab- 
sorption, but to the nicest che- 
mical analysis :— 


‘«¢ An animal membrane placed 
in contact with water becomes 
saturated with fluid; placed in 
contact with a compound fluid, 
as with water or spirit holding 
colouring matter in solution, the 
membrane actually decomposes 
the compound and resolves it 
into its elementary parts, just as 
accurately as can be done by the 
chemist. If one extremity of a 
piece of membrane be placed in 
a vessel containing the tincture 
of iodine, for example, and the 
other extremity be kept out of 
the fluid, that portion of the 
membrane which is in immediate 
contact with the tincture acquires 
a perfectly dark colour, because 
the iodine completely penetrates 
the substance of the membrane. 
This dark-coloured portion is 
bounded by a definite line, above 
which the membrane is pene- 
trated by a different part of the 
solution, by a perfectly colourless 
fluid, the alcohol in which the 
iodine was suspended, Above 
this again there are traces of a 
still lighter coloured fluid, which 
is probably water. In like man- 
ner, if strips of membrane are 
placed in eee containing port 
wine, the same analytical process 
is effected by the membrane. 
The colouring matter of the wine 
is imbibed by the lower portion 
of the membrane; above this is 
the alcohol, and above this the 
water.”’—Par. 800. 


Different compound  sub- 
stances are decomposed by a 
membrane with very different 
degrees of facility, the whole 


train of circumstances involy- 
ing, as observed by Dr Smith, 
important considerations on 
the subject of digestion. 

There is another and very 
recently discovered property of 
membrane, which, as it throws 
light on some operations of 
nature hitherto involved in ob- 
scurity, and as it is little known 
beyond the scientific world, we 
give entire :— 


‘‘ But perhaps the most re- 
markable property possessed by 
membrane, is that of establishing 
in fluids in contact with its sur- 
faces currents through its parie- 
ties, which proceed in opposite 
directions, according to the dif- 
ferent natures of the fluids, and 
more especially according to their 
different densities. f small 
bladders composed of membrane 
are filled with a fluid of greater 
density than water, and securely 
fastened, and then thrown into 
water, they acquire weight and 
become swollen and tense. If 
the experiment be reversed, if the 
bladders be filled with water and 
immersed in a denser fluid, the 
denser fluid flows inwards to 
the water, and the water passes 
from the interior outwards. M. 
Dutrochet, who was led by acci- 
dent to the observation of these 
phenomena, and who saw at once 
the possible importance of this 
agency In some organic processes 
hitherto involved’ in great ob- 
scurity, commenced an extended 
series of experiments with a 
view to ascertain the exact facts. 
He took the ceca of fowls, 
membranous bags already made 
to his hand, into which he in- 
troduced a quantity of fluid 
consisting of milk, thin syrup, 
or gum-arabic dissolved in water. 
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Having securely tied the mem- 
branes, he placed the bags thus 
filled in water, and found that 
two opposite currents are estab- 
lished through the walls of the 
ceca. The first and strongest 
current, that from without in- 
wards, is formed by the flow of 
the external water towards the 
thicker fluid contained in the 
ceca; the second and weaker 
current, that from within out- 
rweds, is formed by the flow of 
the thicker interior fluid towards 
the external water. The first or 
the in-going current is termed 
endosmose, from evdoy, intus, and 
weyos, impulsus, and the second 
or out-going current is termed 
exosmose, from a similar combina- 
tion of Greek words signifying 
‘an impulse outwards. 

‘‘ The velocity and strength 
‘f these currents are capable of 
exact admeasurement. The 
amount of endosmose is mea- 
sured by an apparatus termed 
an endosmometer, which con- 
sists of a small bottle, the bot- 
tom of which is taken out and 
the aperture closed by a piece of 
bladder. Into this bottle is 
poured some dense fluid; the 
neck of the bottle is closed with 
a cork, through which a glass 
tube, fixed upon a graduated 
scale, is passed. The bottle is 
then placed in pure water. The 
water by endosmose penetrates 
the bottle in various quantities 
according to the density of the 
fluid contained in_ its interior 
through the membrane closing 
its bottom. The dense fluid in 
the bottle, increased in quantity 
by the addition of the water, 
rises in the tube fitted to its 
neck, and the velocity of its 
ascent is the measure of the 
velocity of the endosmose.”— 
Par. 803 and 804. 


By a similar method the 
strength of endosmose is mea~ 
sured. A difference of density 
in the fluids is necessary to its 
production, and its strength is 
found to vary according to 
their natnre. By using syrup 
of ordinary density an endos-. 
mose is obtained, the power of 
which is capable of raising 
water more than 150 feet. 
Experiments have proved an- 
other very curious fact; namely, 
that vegetable membrane pro- 
duces an endosmose in which 
the current is the direct reverse 
of that produced by animal 
membrane, placed in exactly 
the same circumstances. 

The efficiency of this won- 
derful operation in originating 
and maintaining the motions, 
which are continuous through- 
out the world of life, and 
which wander in ceaseless 
change, 

“ Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 

And nourish all things” 


must be evident to every mind, 
It is very beautifully indicated 
in the following passage :— 


‘‘ Vegetable tissue of every 
kind consists of vast multitudes 
of aggregated cells intermingled 
with tubes. The parieties of 
these hollow organs are exceed- 
ingly delicate and thin; the 
organs themselves are at all 
times filled with fluids, the den- 
sities of whica are infinitely 
various; consequently, by endos- 
mose andexosmose, mutual inter- 
changes of their contents inces- 
santly go on; those contents 
brought into contact by currents 
moving now in one direction and 
now in another, now rapidly and 
now slowly intermingle, and in 
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consequence of their admixture 
changes in their chemical com- 
position take place. It is by 
these powers that water enagr: 
in solution nutrient matter dif- 
fused through the soil penetrates 
the spongeole of the capillary 
rootlets, always filled with a 
denser ftuid than the water con- 
tained in the soil,—that the 
energetic motion by which the 
sap ascends is generated,—that 
the ascending sap is attracted 
into fruits, always of greater 
density than the crude sap,— 
that buds are capable of empty- 
ing the tissue that surrounds 
them when they begin to grow, 
and that almost all the pheno- 
mena connected with the mo- 
tions of fluids in plants, and the 
chemical changes which those 
fluids undergo in consequence of 
this admixture, is effected. And 
there cannot be a question that 
analogous phenomena take place 
in the various cells, cavities, and 
minute capillary vessels of the 
animal body.”—Par. 809. 


The explanation of the pro- 
erties of membrane is_fol- 
owed by one of those gene- 

ralizations and extended views 

of things, which give to this 
work, even where its subject is 

a detail of facts already proved, 

its character of originality, and 

its importance as a medium of 
communicating new truths, 
discovered by the combination 
of the old, a fi in new rela- 
tions among themselves. We 
refer to the observations on the 
absorbing power of the lungs. 
By the peculiar arrangemeut 
of their minute divisions, called 
vesicles or air cells, the lungs, 
altogether composed of mem- 
brane, present in man an ex- 
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tent of surface to the air which 
is almost incredible :— 


‘¢ Hales, representing the size 
of each vesicle at the 100th part 
of an inch in diameter, estimates 
the amount of surface furnished 
by them Sige a at 20,000 
square inches. Keil, estimating 
the number of the vesicles at 
174,000,000, calculates the sur- 
face they present at 21,906 
square inches. Leiberkuhn at 150 
cubic feet; and according to 
Monro, it is thirty times the 
surface of the human body.”— 
Par. 370. 


Over this great extent of 
membrane is spread a_net- 
work of blood vessels so com- 
plex that it was named, on its 
discovery, the rete mirabile, 
conveying the vital fluid to be 
acted upon by the air, which 
fills the vesicles. ‘The quan- 
tities of air and blood. thus 
brought into contact have been 
accurately ascertained ina 
series of calculations made by 
Mr Finlaison, from the phy- 
siological data furnished’ to 
him by Dr S. Smith, | which 
are detailed in the course’ of 
the paragraphs 422 to 462 of 
the work. We extract a por- 
tion as illustrative of the pre- 
sent subject :— on | 


“In one minuté of time the 
fresh air inspired amounts’ to 
6163 cubic inches, or ‘as'neatly 
as may be 18 pints, weighing 
190}. grains, 

‘¢In one hour the quantity. in- 
spired amounts to 10663 pints, 
or 2 hogsheads, (20 gallons, and 
103 pints, weighing 233, ounces 
and 31 grains, igen 

** In one day it:amounts,ta 57 
hogsheads, | gallon, and 7 }pints, 
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weighing 571} ounces and 25 
grains (454). 

‘¢To this volume of air there 

are presented for aération in one 
minute of time 144 ounces of 
blood, in volume 259} cubic 
inches,. which is within 18 cubic 
inches of an imperial gallon. 
. “In one hour 540 pounds 
avoirdupois, measuring 449} 
pints, or 1 hogshead and 1} 
pints ;—and 

‘<In the twenty-four hours, in 
weight 12,960 pounds; in bulk 
10,7823 pints, that is, 24 hogs- 
heads and 4 gallons. 

‘“‘Thus, in round numbers, 
there. flow to the human lungs 
every minute nearly 18 pints of 
air (besides the 12 pints con- 
stantly in the air vesicles) and 
nearly 8 pints of blood; but in 
the space of twenty-four hours, 
upwards of 57 hogsheads of air 
and 24 hogsheads of blood.”— 
‘Par. 429. 

“One circuit of the blood is 
performed in 160 seconds of time. 
Three circuits are performed 
every eight minutes; 540 cir- 
cuits are performed in the twenty- 
four hours (453). 

‘¢ The quantity of blood in the 
whole body of the human adult 
is. 24 pounds avoirdupois, or 20 
pints imperial measure (428),.”’— 
‘Par. 462. 


The importance of these facts 
in a. practical sense, is imme- 
diately evident, when placed 
jin. connection with the é 
ing: 7 

“‘ Vegetable and animal mat- 
ter in’ a state of decomposition 
- generates a poison, which when 
diffused in the atmosphere, and 
transmitted to the lungs in the 
inspired air, produces various 
diseases of the most destructive 
‘kind. The exhalations arising 


ollow-_ 
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from marshes, bogs, and other un- 
cultivated and undrained places, 
constitute a poison of a ve- 
getable nature, which produces 
principally intermittent fever or 
ague. Exhalations accumulat- 
ing in close, ill-ventilated, and 
crowded apartments in the con- 
fined situations of densely-po- 

ulated cities, where no attention 
Is paid to the removal of putre- 
fying and excrementitious mat- 
ters, constitute a poison chiefly 
of an animal nature, which pro- 
duces continued fever of the 
typhoid character. It is proved 
by fatal experience that there are 
situations in which these putre- 
fying matters, aided by heat and 
other peculiarities of climate, 
generate a poison so intense and 
deadly that a single inspiration 
of the air in which they are dif- 
fused is capable of producing 
instantaneous death; and that 
there are other situations in 
which a less highly concentrated 
poison accumulates, the inspira- 
tion of which for a few minutes 
produces a fever capable of de- 
stroying life in from two totwelve 
hours. In dirty and neglected 
ships, in which especially the 
bilge-water is allowed to remain 
uncleansed; in damp, crowded, 
and filthy gaols; in the crowded 
wards of ill-ventilated hospitals, 
filled with persons labouring 
under malignant surgical dis- 
eases, or some forms of typhus 
fever, an atmosphere is generated 
which cannot be breathed long, 
even by the most healthy and 
robust, without producing highly 
dangerous fever.” 

‘The true nature of these poi- 
sonous exhalations is demon- 
strated by direct experiment. If 
a quantity of the air in which 
they are diffused be collected, the 
vapour may be condensed by 
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cold and other agents, and a 
residuum of vegetable or animal 
matter obtained, which is found 
to be highly putrescent, consti- 
tuting a deadly poison. A mi- 
nute quantity of this concen- 
trated poison, applied to an ani- 
mal previously in sound health, 
destroys life with the most in- 
tense symptoms of malignant 
fever. If, for example, ten or 
twelve drops of a fluid contain- 
ing this highly putrid matter be 
injected into the jugular vein of 
a dog, the animal is seized with 
acute fever; the action of the 
heart is inordinately excited, the 
respiration is accelerated, the 
heat increased, the prostration of 
strength extreme, the muscular 
power so exhausted, that the ani- 
mal lies on the ground wholly 
unable to stir or to make the 
slightest effort ; and, after a short 
time, it is actually seized with 
the black vomit, identical, in the 
nature of the matter evacuated 
with that which is thrown up by 
an individual labouring under 
yellow fever. It is possible, by 
varying the intensity and the 
dose of the poison thus obtained, 
to produce fever of almost any 
type, endowed with almost any 

egree of mortal power. These 
facts, of which practical appli- 
cations of the highest utility are 
hereafter to be made, may suffice 
to show the importance of the 
pulmonary membrane as an ab- 
sorbing surface. By the extent 
and energy of its absorbing 
power, it is one of the great por- 
tals of life and health, or of dis- 
— and death.”—Par. 816 and 


The present part of Dr 
Smith’s work is confined to the 
statement of phenomena; he 
has not- yet entered on their 
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application to practical pur- 
poses, but it is impossible not 
to see their practical bearing. 
For instance, this description 
of the facts recently proved by 
direct experiment illustrates the 
theory he explained and the 
opinion he expressed, before 
these results were obtained in 
his ‘Treatise on Fever,’ pub. 
lished in 1830; a work which 
is best appreciated by those 
who see most of the disease in 
England, in America, in India, 
and wherever it prevails. T'e- 
ver is there ascribed to the 
agency of a poison diffused in 
the atmosphere :— 


‘¢The immediate, or the ex- 
citing cause of fever, is a poison 
formed by the corruption or the 
decomposition of organic matter. 
Vegetable and animal matter, 
during the process of putrefac- 
tion, give off a principle, or give 
origin to anew compound, which, 
when applied to the human body, 
produces the phenomena consti- 
tuting fever. What this princi- 
ple or compound is, whether it 
be one of the constituent sub- 
stances which enter into the com- 
position of organized matter, or 
whether the primary elements of 
organized matter, as they are 
disengaged in the process of 
putrefaction, enter into some new 
combination, and thus generate 
a new product, we are wholly 
ignorant. Of the composition 
of the poison, of the laws which 
regulate its formation, and of its 
properties ‘when generated, we 

now nothing beyond its power 
to strike the human being with 
sickness or death. We know 
that, under certain circumstances, 

egetable and animal substances 


Vv 
will putrefy : we know that a poi- 
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son capable of producing fever 
will result from this putrefactive 
process, and we know nothing 
more.” —T'reatise on Fever, by 
Southwood Smith, M.D., p. 
348—9. 


The actual existence of such 
a poison, generated by such 
means, has now been proved 
by its condensation and collec- 
tion. The experiments above 
referred to, prove that putre- 
faction, and not vegetable 
growth, causes the production of 
the poison. On this subject 
there had been some doubts, 
though observation of existing 
circumstances in different parts 
of the world had established 
the true theory in the minds of 
close reasoners, before any 
positive demonstration had 
been effected. The igno- 
rance which generally prevails 
concerning the whole question 
is apparent on every side. It 
pervades both private life and 
public acts. It is seen in the 
dread of contagion which some- 
times stops all the charities of 
life and hinders the perfor- 
mance of the most sacred 
duties ; and its pernicious influ- 
ence is displayed on a large 
scale in the entire system of 
the quarantine laws. It is 
shown in the fatally noxious 
sites which are continually 
chosen for habitation and settle- 
ment, and the supineness which 
suffers the pestilential agents of 
disease still to exist, where hu- 
man wealth and industry are 
present, and might be applied 
to destroy them. Even in our 
own rich and populous country 
this ignorance may be traced as 


the cause of extensive evil. 
It may be seen in the stagnant 
ditches and pools, and undrained 
tracts, which are still suffered 
to remain, and close to which 
may constantly be observed the 
locality of a hone or village, 
or town; and in the crowded 
churchyards and yawning 
vaults; the slaughter-houses, 
the narrow lanes and alleys of 
large cities. But above all, we 
may witness it in the sick- 
room, especially among the 
poor and miserable :— 7 


‘¢ By far the most potent fe- 
brile poison, derived from an: 
animal origin, is that which is 
formed by exhalations given off 
from the living bodies of those 
who are affected with fever, es- 
pecially when such exhalations 
are pent up in a close and con- 
fined apartment. The room of 
a fever patient, in a small and 
heated apartment in London, with 
no perflation of fresh air, is per- 
fectly analagous to a stagnant 
part in Ethiopia, full of the 
bodies of dead locusts. The 
poison generated in both cases is 
the same; the difference is merely 
in the degree of its potency. 
Nature, with her burning sun, 
her stilled and pent up wind, her 
stagnant and teeming marsh, 
manufactures plague on a large 
and fearful scale: poverty in her 
hut, covered with her rags, sur- 
rounded with her filth, striving 
with all her might to keep out 
the pure air, and to increase the 
heat, imitates nature but too suc- 
cessfully ; the process and the 
product are the same, the only 
difference is in the magnitude of 
the result. Penury and ignos 
rance can thus, at any time, and 
in any place, create a mortal 
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plague.’ — Treatise on Fever, 
p- 364. 

These are truths enforced 
with harrowing power, and they 
cannot be repeated too: often, 
nor too fervidly; they are of 
fearful interest and vital im- 
portance. ‘The degree to which 
their teachings are unheard or 
disregarded, and the extent of 
misery and evil which thence 
prevail, those only know, 
whose profession, or whose be- 
nevolence, leads them into the 
crowded lanes of certain por- 
tions of this great city. In 
some dark, small and dirty 
room of a dilapidated house in 
Whitechapel or St Giles’s, a 
whole family may be found, in 
this age, which is called en- 
lightened, and this country, 
which calls itself civilized, 
stricken by fever, and without 
the means of separation. ‘There 
isno one “to stand between 
the living and the dead.” ‘They 
die one after another, without 
the possibility of cure under 
such circumstances, and they 
leave their miserable abode, a 
centre of death, whence poison- 
ous exhalations are given off to 
strike other victims. Whena 
stronger, or more abundant, or 
more malignant blast of such 
poison is from some cause or 
other poured into the atmos- 
phere, causing wider spreading 
disease, which threatens the 
wealthy and the great—as in 
the prevalence of cholera—these 
things are looked into, and we 
hear of whitewashing, cleans- 
ing, and ventilating ; but other- 
wise, they go on unheeded. 
The: London Fever: Hospital, 


to the extent of its means, mi- 
tigates the evil; it:is generally 
full, and the principle: upon 
which it was originally: insti- 
tuted was, that it never should 
receive a patient from such an 
abode as we have described, 
without purifying it thoroughly; 
though unfortunately it. does 
not continue to act upon this 

lan; while so excellent are ‘its 
internal arrangements that the 
most delicate person may walk 
through its wards with perfect 
impunity. || No: one who ever 
has visited it can fail to be im- 
pressed with: a conviction, that 
the true way to. prevent infec- 
tion from the sick 1s to prevent 
the generation of the poison 
witick causes infection, ” re- 
moving all noxious ‘and .offen- 
sive exhalations, and by effec- 
tual ventilation.. All that is 
hurtful which still remains, is 
then so diluted by the air, that 
the lungs may absorb it with 
impunity. We have but toex- 
tend the principle, to apply in 
imagination the same means of 
purification: to every spot.on the 
earth’s surface,.: which,- from 
whatever cause, has become a 
generator of poison, and we'see 
what ought to be human aim. 
It is already accomplished ina 
great degree in all civilized 
countries, but it might be ‘to 
an infinitely: greater, were the 
principle understood, and «all 
the strength now wasted. on 
futile, and. often mischievous 
efforts, to» mitigate the evil, 
boldly applied to the object of 
stopping it at its source.» It is 
in newly peopled countries, and 
in tropical, climates ‘that the 
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work assumes an aspect of 
appalling magnitude; but art 
and ind will surmount the 
difficulty, when the importance 
of the end is thoroughly under- 
stood. No effort can be too 
great, the object of which is to 
annihilate the cause of a class 
of diseases, whose fell ravages 
are computed to destroy one 
half of the human race. 

We shall look for most inte- 
resting information on this 
whole class of .subjects in the 
third volume of the ‘ Philoso- 
phy of Health,’ in which the 
influence of physical agents on 
the human constitution will be 
treated of. Some highly im- 
portant facts are given in the 
fourth chapter of the first 
volume, in’ relation to the di- 
versities in the duration of life 
in different ages and countries, 
and in the same age and coun- 
try among different classes of 
society and in localities of 
varying degrees of salubrity. 
The diffusion of such know- 
ledge is highly useful. It can- 
not fail, in time, to enforce on 
minds the important truth— 
that, not in the original consti- 
tution of the human body is 
necessarily implied its present 
short duration of vigour and 
life, nor its accumulated forms 
of suffering and disease; but, 
in the ignorance or neglect of 
the proper means to secure its 
health, and in the noxious 
agents which abound in the 
world around it, which it may 
be in the power of man wholly 


-to'destroy, at all events greatly 


to:mitigate. The adjustments 
of nature, already discovered 


and partially acted upon, are 
wonderful, and further followed 
out may possibly be effectual 
beyond what reason, instructed 
as it already is by experience, 
can dare to hope. 


‘¢ Leaves, flowers, fruits, bark, 
roots; hair, skin, horns, hoofs, 
fat, muscle, bone, the blood 
itself, whatever has formed a 
part of the organized body, now 
dead and repassing through the 
process of decomposition, back 
to the simple physical elements, 
all its forms of beauty gone, and 
exhaling only matters highly de- 
leterious to animal life, mixed 
with the soil, are recombined 
into neav products, spring up into 
new plants, and thus re-appear 
under new forms of beauty, and 
afford fresh nutriment to myriads 
of animals. The very refuse of 
the matters which have served as 
food and clothing to the inhabi- 
tants of the crowded city, and 
which, allowed to accumulate 
there, taint the air, and render 
it pestilential, promptly removed, 
and spread out on the surface of 
the surrounding country, give it 
healthfulness, clothe it with ver- 
dure, and endow it with inex- 
haustible fertility.” —Par. 852. 


The case of man would be 
hopeless were his external sur- 
face as rapidly absorbent as his 
internal, for he would perish 
from the simple contact with 
the noxious substances he might 
endeavour to remove ; but here 
nature has provided him with a 
shield in the outer skin or 
cuticle, which, like a “thin 
varnish of India rubber,” pro- 
tectshim. The following pas- 
sage gives a lively illustration 
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of the importance of this de- 
fence :— 

‘‘Immediately beneath the 
cuticle is a surface as vascular as 
it is sensitive, from which ab- 
sorption takes place with ex- 
treme rapidity. Poison in any 
minute quantity introduced be- 
neath the cuticle kills in a few 
minutes. Arsenic applied to 
surfaces from which the cuticle 
has been removed by ulceration, 
produces its poisonous effects 
aes the system just as surely as 
when introduced into the sto- 
mach. The poisonous matter of 
small-pox and of cow-pox, placed 
in almost inappreciable quantity 
by the lancet beneath the cuticle, 
produces in a given time its spe- 
cific action upon the system. 
When, in certain states of dis- 
ease, with the view of bringing 
the system rapidly under the in- 
fluence of a medicinal agent, the 
cuticle is removed by a blister, 
and the exposed surface is mois- 
tened with a solution of the sub- 
stance whose action is required, 
the constitutional effects are de- 
veloped with such intensity, 
that if extreme care be not taken 
in the employment of any dele- 
terious substance in this mode, 
the result is fatal in a few mi- 
nutes.”—Par. 820. 


From the extreme condensa- 
tion of the matter contained in 
this work it cannot be abridged 
without losing its distinctness ; 
but the extracts'we have given, 
describing the properties of 
membrane, will be sufficient to 
show its style. The descrip- 
tion of the special or proper 
absorbent system, consisting of 
the vessels called lacteals and 
lymphatics, and the conglobate 
glands, must be read in connec- 


tion, and with the assistance of 
the diagrams which illustrate 
it; more particularly as the full 
understanding of the whole 
cannot be obtained without also 
studying the chapter on Nu- 
trition. We quote the follow- 
ing, as detailing some remark- 
able particulars in relation to 
the operations of absorption, 
and giving a clear and interest- 
ing summary of the uses of the 
function :— 


_ “Tt is the office of the lacteals 
to replenish the blood by con- 
stantly pouring into it new mat- 
ter, duly prepared for its conver- 
sion into the nutritive fluid. It 
is the office of the lymphatics to 
preside over the distribution of 


the blood as it is deposited in the — 


system in the act of nutrition. 
The lymphatics are the architects 
which mould and fashion the 
body. They not only regulate 
the extension of the frame, but 
they retain each individual part 
in its exact position, and give to 
it its exact size and shape. 
Growth is not mere accretion, 
not simple distention 5 it consists 
of a specific addition to every in- 
dividual part, while all the parts 
retain the same exact relation to 
each other and to the whole. 
Whena bone grows it does notin- 
crease in bulk by themereaccumu- 
lation of bony matter; but every 
osseous particle is so increased in 
length and breadth that the rela- 
tive size of every part, and the 
general configuration of the 
whole organ, remain precisely the 
same. hen a muscle grows, 
while the entire organ enlarges 
in bulk by the augmentation of 
every individual part, each part 
retains exactly its former pro- 
portions and its relative connec- 
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tions. When the brain grows, a 
certain quantity of cerebral mat- 
ter is added to every individual 
part, but at the same time the 
proportionate size and original 
form of each part, and the pri- 
mitive configuration of the entire 
organ, are retained exactly the 
same. How is this effected? 
By a totally new disposition of 
every integrant particle of every 
part of every organ. New mat- 
ter is not deposited before the 
removal of the old: the lym- 
phatic, in the very act of remov- 
ing the old, fashions a mould for 
the reception of the new, and 
then the capillary artery brings 
the new particle and deposits it 
with unerring exactness in the 
bed prepared for it. Thus, by 
removing the old materials of the 
body in a determinate manner, 
and thereby fashioning a mould 
for the reception of the new, the 
lymphatics may be said, in the 
strictest sense, to be the archi- 
tects of the frame.”—Par. 843. 
It is some indication, that 
the value of the kind of know- 
ledge communicated in this 
work, is beginning to be ap- 
— that efforts have of 
ate been made to afford helps 
to the attainment of it, in lec- 
tures delivered at different 
literary and scientific institu- 
tions, as well as in popular trea- 
tises. Something about the 
apparatus of life has also been 
long attempted to be taught, in 
works on Natural Theology, in 
which, from some of the won- 
derful adaptations of the ani- 
mal frame, hasty anthropo- 
morphitical conclusions have 
been drawn respecting God 


and Providence. But Dr 
Southwood Smith’s work is 
distinct from all these. It is 
distinguished by its fullness 
and completeness; it is an 
exposition of all the ascertained 
truths, old and new, in relation 
to its subject; it gives, not a 

artial, but an entire view; it 
is not a treatise on facts, but a 
detail of facts. Hence its use- 
fulness, not only to general rea- 
ders, but to men of science, 
even to medical men; and it is 
remarkable that the latter, who 
must necessarily be the best 
judges of its correctness and 
entireness, and who are not 
predisposed to admire popular 
treatises on their own subject, 
have expressed in the pre ke 
terms their sense of its value. 
The admirable arrangement of 
the matter, the order in which 
each subject is successively 
brought forward, the clearness 
with which each is treated, the 
relations in which things hi- 
therto disjoined, are placed 
with regard to each other, and 
the new combinations which 
they thus form, give to the 
whole a character different from 
that of any work which we at 
present possess, and of impor- 
tant use to every class and 
every age. Judging of that 
a is to follow by what is 
already accomplished, we watch 
its progress with the interest 
which is necessarily excited by 
an undertaking, the execution 
of whieh yields fair promise of 
accomplishing the enlightened 
and benevolent purpose. 
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COPPER COMPANIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


SiR, 


As I have no doubt you wish 
the Rerosirory to be the re- 
pository of nothing that is 
either untrue or exaggerated, 
I make free to call. your atten- 
tion to an article which ap- 

eared therein a month or two 

ack: it was headed “ Hare- 
field Copper Works,” and 
stated, amongst other small 
errors, that the Mines Royal 
Copper Company was one of the 
largest, if not the largest copper 
houses in the country. A glance 
at the memorandum below will 
serve to correct this slight mis- 
take; it is an extract of an 
official report, and made its ap- 
pearance in print only last 
week, or I would have noticed 
the matter sooner. Look to 
the West Briton Cornish news- 


paper of last week, and you 
will see all particulars. The 
sight of a copper work in ope- 
ration, is, I know, very inte- 
resting; and the civilities of a \ 
manager very pleasant, I have " 
no doubt; yet I conceive they 

are no reasons ‘for your: corres- 

pondent to make an absurd as- y 
sertion, which only demon- 

strates his ignorance of that 

which he wrote of in his pretty, 

but rather useless article, and 

his inclination to soft soap the ? 
obliging Secretary who opened 
the mill-doors for him. 


Yours, : ‘ 
Friend and favourite H—, 
_ Copernicus. 





Upper Thames street, 
23 Jan. 1838, 





Williams, Foster, and Co.... 47,966 21 cwts. of copper ores. i 
Vivian and Sons. ......... 38,536 ditto, 4 
Grenfell and Sons......... 26,833 ditto , 

Freeman and Co. .........+ 17,705 | ditto; 

Nevill, Sims and Co. ...... 14,509, ditto: 

Crown Copper Co......-.. 12,150. | , ditto 

Mines Royal Co. ......... 11,333, , . ditto. | 

English Co. ..... scene aba + 4,627 . ditto 

OE Ee re 3,853 ditto 

Benson and Co. ..s6s.-e6s 1,966. ‘ditto 7 
Vigors and Co.........06. 1,702 ditto 


Total e ys eee’ 181,180 in 1837. 
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ROSABELL.* 





“ Ring the changes.” 





VIII. 
AGE, TWENTY. 


‘¢ Tue bath is pleasant, Rosabell, 

Take an ice?” <«‘ Oh, thank you—thanks 

‘¢ Tt is an awkward scarf indeed, 

Though from the heaven of Cashmere ;— 

It so destroys the hips.” 

«¢ That will not matter, we will drive: 

- Jacob! are the horses out ?” 

‘¢ Who’s he that wears the forage-cap, 

Who rides so hurriedly —?” 

<¢ That moustachioed ensign nods— 

How gracefully he leans his sword 

Upon the square toe of his boot !” 

“6 These ladies—dost thou know their names?” 
‘s Oh, she on the left is. Rosabell, 

A very clumsy wench.” 

‘‘ Let us return ?”—‘¢ Whene’er you please ! ” 
Such are snatches of the talk ) 
: Of lounging riders various. 


’ © Flow strange a converse we have heard, 
Such characters—so opposite— 

Cannot dispute at all ! 

‘¢ Now, mark that blushing earnestness 
O’ermantling that young man’s face ; _ 


| "is like a May-day morning, 





Or as Hybla’s honey sweet ; 

He is an innocent as yet —!” 

With'a gay cunning, said Rosabell, 
Beneath the glittering chandelier. 
The'music swells, atid ‘dies and wakes, 
Like'a spirit after death ; 

Upona eties ottoman 

She‘sinks almost asleep. 

But:asnake, with a'sickly skin, lifts up 
Its,sharp head to her heart. 

Her father, mother, sister, friend,— 
They know not where she is ; isto] 
She weeps and laughs, and weeps again, 
For the tears are stronger far, __ 

Nor can she quell hér quivering lip. ~ 


* Concluded from page 117. 
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Rosabell. 


‘¢ A glorious Juliet, by heaven !” 
Said the lookers on, and praised 
Her acting, but she acted not. 


IX. 


AGE, TWENTY-TWO. 


The chill of eve is stayed from closing yet 


By the rosy and golden streaks 


Still — ’gainst the leaden dusk ; 


Like a thoughtless eye that sleep 


Slowly closes by degrees. 


While Andrew stands by the closed door 


Of a cottage lone and dark ; 

His finger bent as if to knock,— 
Yet he pauses e’er it falls, 

And hesitating draws his breath: 
A cat sits on the thatch-roof top 
With its tail wrapt round its feet : 
On the deep-set lattice from within 
Flickers the sinking fire. 

The door is opened, by the hearth 
Down he sits. He came not there 
To seek her who so oft had led 
His footsteps night and morn, 

No! she will ne’er be there again, 
To hear her father’s whining prayers, 
Or see her mother’s wrinkles deepen, 
While her broken-spirited sister fears 
To sing as she prepares the meals, 
Still he sits—few words are said, 
Though oft he fain would speak : 

«¢ Have you heard of Rosabell ?” 
Her mother cried at last 

As with frail hand his stalwart arm 
She seized, but he was mute ; 


And when he spoke his words fell dead, 


Like an echo of her constant thoughts, 
Her hand slid from his arm, she leant 
Quietly o’er the fire ; 
Anon a tear was heard 
To hiss on the burning coals, 
As it spired away in a feeble smoke 
Through the root’s dark chimney-gap 
Se prayer of childish suffering), 

o the stars that sparkled high. 


X. 


Bring me wine at eventide, 
And poppy-juice to-morrow ! 

Can I forget the courtly pride 
Or go to bed with sorrow ? 


























Rosabell. 19} 


They call me Rosabell the knave, 
Rosabell the fortunate! 

How kind unto the woman-slave 
To bid her thank her fate. 


Bring me wine! it may not be 
That I throw up the game, 

Nor sink to scorn contentedly 
With a brain and a heart of flame. 


I am forsaken; not a wheel 
Rings on the causeway-stones ; 
Bring wine! in laughter let me reel, 
Lest the vile may say—she moans. 


Bring me wine at eventide, 
And poppy-juice to-morrow! 

Shall I forget the days of pride, 
Or go to bed with sorrow ? 


XI. 
AGE, TWENTY-THREE. 


‘¢ How fare you! shall we ride 

An hour together on so fine an even ? 

People all seem winged and free, 

Like a colony of birds 

Floating about the tree-tops for an hour 
Before they dive into their nests. 

Have you heard aught of Rosabell ? 

They say no one can know 

Where she has sank since Thorn, your friend, 
Left her and his debts together.” 

‘¢ She had no wit, no management, 

It might have been seemnaiel 

I culled him by her—Figaro! 

She never will retrieve, 

She meets the rapids in the stream— 
The world’s eye now will turn to her 
Like slingers trom an old town-wall 
Inflicting shapeless wounds.” 


XII. 


’Tis midnight, put the candles out! 

‘¢ My boy !—this is our midwatch now, 
What think you of our cheer,— 

Wine and song and tears and strife ! 
Laughter and broken bowls! 

Mark that green youth beside the stove 
He will topple from his seat— 

By my faith! he tries to wink 

Though his eyelids cannot rise.” 


ee 
> 











Rosabell. 


‘‘ Come, now Rosabell for me ! 
Ha! so bitter,—you have been 
A Lady and all that, 
I care not, Bet is handsomer.” 
‘‘ Methinks the Lady grows too old, 
I would spit upon such pride, 
She thinks herself so fine!” 
Said Bet, and Rosabell replied ; 
Hear ye her voice, like lyre-strings once 
Now screaming in spite and rage. 

’Tis Sunday morning, almost day, 
Though pale and cold and blue: 
Hovering pigeons venture down 
On the noiseless streets to feed ; 

The steeple-clock chimes slow and loud ; 
Doth she sit still, or hath she slunk 

To her couch to wake or sleep ? 

Neither, she snores upon the floor, 

With the flask beside her head. 


XII. 


AGE, TWENTY-FIVE. 


What is love? the fevered hand, 
The palpitating heart, 

The Stushes beautiful and young, 
The visions light as aerey bells 
That buoy us waking or asleep, 
Clothing in transient paradise 

The common life of every day, 
Until necessity becomes a pain ;— 
When the voice is only heard in song, 
Deliciously exulting, like a bird 
Full of summer’s golden gleams,— 
Or weeping passionately foud 
Unto the pillowed night ? 

And is this love? 

Slim girlhood answers, “ yes.” 

Or is it the gentler harmony 

Of mind and act and hope,— 

A soothing up of careworn truth 
With all the beautiful and good,— 
A binding link of confidence,— 

A staff in the traveller’s hand,— 
A music to the soldier’s march 
That charms,his weariness, — 

An interb ~of soul with soul 
Of which a is typical ? 

Oh, such is love, sweet love! 




















Rosabell. 198: 


He, the youth who wooed of old 
Her who is now forgot by all, 
What time the cricket’s chirm succeeds 
The grasshopper’s, wends towards ‘his hom», 
| A man, a home, of every day. 
} He knows the window and the light 
That shines from it he knows: 
Each thing within the room he knows 
Its face so well, so long has known, 
It seems a household god that claims 
His reverence or his love. - 
He doffs his shoes contentedly, 
And draws his seat beside the fire ; 
4 Slumber is on his child, his dame 
Sews fairy frills that it may wear, 
As ever-anon she turns a glance 
j ‘ Upon its open-mouthed repose. 
Happy he seems with a quiet peace, 
But toils he not by the loom all day ? 
Aye, and each hour’s toil is like a wedge 
So steady his advance to age, 
When around him shall have grown 
Stalwart sons with shoulders broad, 
And daughters with long Eve-like hair, 
And noiseless step along the floor. 
The blind child-god of love hath lent 
His wings unto the hours, and smiles . 
As they hurry past like bees ; 
Love! whom Anacreon’s nymphs scare pleased, 
Who listened to Arcadian lutes, 
And thought them wearisome,— 
Unto the shuttle lends his ear ! 


XITI. 


Down the wet pavement gleam the lamps, 
While the wind whistles past them shrill ; 
A distant heel rings hurrying home, 
It lessens into stillness now, 
And she is left alone. 
The rain-drops from the eaves are blown 
Against her face; she turns; 
. The wind lifts up her dripping scarf, 
(Faded now with its tinselling, ) 
And flings it o’er her head. 
Her lips are sharp as if a scorn 
Of our humanity had shrank 
And bitten them,—her eyes— 
They are not sunk, for generous care 
Is not her misery, 
They never weep, for she can think 
No 387,—IX. P 
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Rosabell. 


Of her childhood while she laughs, 
But they are blind and insolent. 

And is this Rosabell the mild ? 

Can it indeed be she ? 

What is sin and what is shame ? 

The brutish and the ignorant 

Say that she hath them both. 

But why measure blood in a carved wine-cup, 
Or blame the blind altho’ he langh 
While funeral-mutes pass by ; 

Whose is the sin and whose the shame 
That the ignorant say is her’s ? 

The spider’s whose web first caught her? or 
The lawyer’s or the priest’s ? 

Can the outcast retrace her steps ? 
Would any mourn with her, although 
She washed the earth with tears 

From a rent and bleeding heart ? 
Bereft of sympathy, ihidliven 

Without the buoyancy of life ; 

The human voice no music brings 

To her, and the sun doth only ie 
That the shadow where she sits may be 
More dense, that she may feel the light 
In which the spider spins, 

Can unenlivening fall on such 

As have asoul. But, hark ! 

She sings as she walks along 

To all who stagger by. 


XIV. 


AGE, TWENTY-SEVEN. 


‘Out of my house !” a screeching tongue 
Rings through the turnpike stair : 

<¢ Out of my house !” the hag appears 
Like a hairless polecat bending o’er 

A woman staggering as she flies, 
With swollen eye, and lips 

That would have uttered curses 

Had she dared to speak at all. 

She breaks into the light of day, 

And crawls away again: 

She is a spot upon the sun, 

A foul thing on the street, 

A blight on the fields, a festering sore 
Unto her sister woman. 

Without a friend, a child, a home,— 
Without the power to cling to them ; 
Albeit she had them all : 

Without a wish save what is felt 
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By the worm, the wish to live. 
Stand up in the face of heaven, and ask © 
Why art thou punished thus? 

The smoke of the chimneys rises straight, 
And glowing in the yellow rays of even, 
That strike athwart their dusky tops 
And skimmer on the gilded bells of spires, 
Or western windows, like a holiday. 

The hum of men decreases, and the sharp 
Shrill tongue of childhood now is heard alone, 
Until the mother from her window calls 
“To bed.” On saunters Ros abell, 
Avoided, gazed at ; once-a-time 

She was the harvest-queen, and bore 

The last bunch home 

With honesty and admiration rife 
Among her followers : 

Once-a-time her necklace was of gold, 
Or triple gilt at least,— 

When a A of her silken sock had drawn 
Sighs from an epaulette. Alas! 

She leans herself against a wall, 

And longs for drink to slake her thirst 
And memory at once, 

A band of girls were at their play 
Beside her ; in the midst sat one, 

And many hand in hand, advanced 
Before her and retired, 

At each rhyme as they sang. 


l. 
Water, water wall-flower, 
Growing up so high, 
We are all maidens, 
We must all die. 
In especial Mary Anna, 
She is the whitest flower ; 
She can skip and she can sing, 
Like the breezes in their bower. 


2. 
A dis, a dis o’green grass, 
A dairy dis, a dis! 
Come all ye pretty maidens 
And dance along with this. 
You shall have a duck so blue, 
And you shall have a drake, 
And you shall have a pretty young-man 
A-dancing* for your sake. 


* This childish dance and rhyme may be met with, any summer evening, in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh. 
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She heard them as they sang; she stood 
As she were dead while still they sang ; 
Then in her utter abandonment 

She loathed their loveliness. . 


XIV. 
AGE, UNKNOWN. 


A white-washed chamber wide and long, 
With unscreened pallets placed in rows,— 
Each tenanted by pain. 

In the first a grey-haired woman, tho’ 
Almost a youth; within the next 

A girl with yellow teeth, and eyen, 

And lips as blue as heaven ! 

The next,—but why detail the curse 

Or turn its aspects round: one form 

Is there which we have marked before, |. 
Whose merriment we have heard. My God! 
And yet—perhaps ’tis her best bourne, 
Nor live to fight with hungry dogs 

For bones on the nightly causeway,— 

Or gather ashes thrifty wives 

Fling from their hearthstones forth.— 

She may die !—the board is sawn 

And blackened, and the turf 

Can be rent up to lay her down: 

Many fair forms and gleesome hearts 

As blindly shall succeed, and place 
Their feet where she hath trod, and in 
Loud laughter shut their eyes, and then 
With shaven heads fill her blank mattress.— 
And every father shakes his head, 

And keeps his daughter still a ehild, 

Until she blooms into a fool ;— 

And country queens at harvest-home 
Shall blush they wear not scarfs of. silk, 
And every lamp on every street 
Lights them as heretofore. 
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Metrospective Review: 


OR, 


COMPANION TO THE LOVER OF OLD BOOKS. 





“' Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse with, and old 
books to read.”—At.ronso, Kinc or ArRAGon. 





Poems of Lady Winchelsea; with copious Extracts, and some 
little further inquiry into. her Life and Character than has 


been hitherto made. 


Tuts book is another instance 
of the cheap beatitude of the 
bookstalls. We had wished 
much to possess it, ever since 
we read the surprise ex- 
pressed by the great master 
of living song, that “ except- 
ing a passage or two. in. the 
Windsor Forest.of..Pope, and 
some delightful pictures in the 
Poems of Lady Winchelsea, 
the poetry of the period inter- 
vening between the publication 
of the Paradise Lost and the 
Seasons, does not contain a 
single new image of external 
nature.”* In vain, however, 
did we inquire in the book- 
shops for the volume of this 
charming and most original 
lady of quality ; whom, know- 
ing her only by name, we had 
taken for one of the mere town 
lady-wits in a town period ;— 
some dashing female gallant, 


all over fan, ruffles, and monkey 
(if not snuff and scandal), and 
knowing nothing of nature and 
poetry except in the shape of 
Ortolans and the Colonel, 
and the * Rape of the Lock.’ 
Much respect have we for the 
‘ Rape of the Lock,’ and -no 
disdain for Ortolans or the 
Colonel either; but little did 
we think that the first woman 
whose eye saw into the “ scar- 
let mystery” of a soldier’s coat 
should seem to have been this 
supposed fine lady. At length, 
in some little bye-street (we 
ungratefully forget what)—we 
are not sure that it was not in 
the suburb mentioned in a 
former article, and in the win- 
dow of a young branch from 


‘the respectable shop of Mr 


Rodd of Newport street, the 
intelligent publisher of Mr 
Dyce’s ‘ Specimens of British 


@ Essay prefixed to Wordsworth’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ 
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Poetesses,’ and therefore, per- 
haps, the lender to that gentle- 
man of the, identical volume 
for the purpose of his publica- 
tion,—we saw, seized upon, 
and possessed ‘ Poems on se- 
veral occasions, written by the 
Right Honourable Anne, 
Countess of Winchelsea,’— 
Price Srxpence!! It was, 
and is, (for we always have it 


_Near us, in company with one 


or two other rare natural fe- 
male wits of former times, such 
as Madame des Houlieres,) 
a half-bound octavo volume in 
good internal condition, con- 
sisting of 390 pages, ** Printed 
by J. B. and so et W. Taylor, 
at the Ship, in Paternoster 
row, and Jonas Browne, at the 
Black Swan, without Temple 
bar, 1714.” We found many 
things in it, which, had the 
writer possessed a judicious cri- 
tical friend, she ie probably 
have been persuaded to leave 
out, as unworthy of her abilities ; 
but many others were so good, 
besides the pieces extracted 
by Mr Dyce, that we here 
propose to lay the best points 
in them before the reader, be- 
sides giving the whole of one 
of the best of the poems, 
omitted in the ‘ Specimens,’ 
and a word or two more on the 
authoress herself. We take 
this opportunity of observing, 
that slshanae the * Specimens’ 
are well worth having, (there 
being no collection of the kind 
so good, nor any, indeed, at all 
of the present century,) the 
compiler is understood not to 
stand by it as one that could 
not be much improved, or such 


as he now stakes his critical 
reputation on. We hope he 
will give us reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on'this modesty, 
by furnishing us with a better. 

Anne, Countess of Winchel- 
sea, daughter of Sir William 
Kingsmill, of Sidmonton in 
Hampshire, was maid of ho- 
nour to the Duchess of York, 
second wife of James the Se- 
cond; in which situation she 
esa became acquainted 
with Heneage Finch, after- 
wards fourth ‘arl of Winchel- 
sea, at that time gentleman of 
the Duke’s bedchamber. The 
match, to judge from some 
poems addressed to him, ap- 
pears to have been one of love 
on both sides; and they both 
seem to have been greatly at- 
tached to James’s Court, and 
to have suffered from his down- 
fall; probably out of a habit 
of good-nature and affection- 
ateness ; for the volume before 
us contains abundant evidence 
of a liberal spirit of thinking 
on all subjects. It is not un- 
likely, that in those her younger 
days, our authoress was person- 
ally acquainted with Dryden, 
the _— of the Catholic Court, 
as she certainly was with his 
aapen There are proofs of 
her acquaintance with Pope, 
in both their writings, as well 
as in the pleasant verses of 
Gay, in which he enumerates 
the friends of his friend (Pope’s 


© Welcome — from Greece’) ; 


and Rowe addressed verses to 
a lady upon the two odes on 
* Spleen’ and ‘ Vanity,’ which 
appear to have been our au- 
thoress’s first ventures before 
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the public, or at least among 
them. Her poems were not 
collected into a volume till 
1714, a few years before her 
death, which took place in 
1720.. She had no children, 
and the Earl died unmarried 
six years afterwards. ‘The vo- 
lume does not contain all she 
wrote. Some others are to be 
found in the ‘General Dic- 
tionary,’ and many are under- 
stood to remain unpublished. 
In the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
published under the name of 
Cibber, and in ‘ Poems by 
Eminent Ladies,’ published by 
Baldwin, Paternoster row, in 
1755, (how pleasant to see the 
same lerbe thee name in that 
quarter so long !) are the verses 
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addressed to her by Pope, and 
her Ladyship’s answer, the first 
stanza of which has a ludierous 
air in the present day, from its 
application of the word “ gen- 
teel,” and its startling appella- 
tion of Pope by his Christian 
name, ‘* Alexander,” the ro- 
mantic grandeur of which is in 
strong contrast with the fami- 
liar muse and the little person 
of the divine town-poet. Lad 
Winchelsea appears to have ad 
vocated the lustre of former 
poetesses, all of whom, Pope 
says, have been swallowed u 
in that of her Ladyship ; which 
makes her strike her ‘‘ respon- 
sive lyre” in the following 
heroico-millinery style :— 


‘¢ Disarm’d with so genteel an air, 
The contest I give o’er; 
Yet, Alexander, have a care, 
And shock the sex no more.” 


Pope’s father, by the way, who 
was a bit of a romantic old gen- 
tleman, and encouraged his son 
to write verses, probably gave 
him this name out of a regard 
for the long French romances 
that were in vogue at his time, 
and that taited up the Greek 
and Roman heroes with modern 
fine manners. 

In Gay’s poem above men- 


tioned Lady Winchelsea is in- 
troduced between the “ decent 
Scudamore” and the giddy 
Miss Howe,—a singular con- 
trast of companionship, pro- 
bably characteristic of her 
Ladyship’s tolerant good na- 
ture. It appears also, from 
these lines, that like a right 
lover of verses, she was in the 
constant habit of composing. 


‘6 See next the decent Scudamore advance, 
With Winchelsea, still meditating song ; 
With her, perhaps, Miss Howe came there by chance, 
Nor knows with whom, nor why she comes along.” 


Poor Miss Howe, whose 
thoughtless manners are thus 
happily touched, became a vic- 
tim to. the.‘ gallantry” of An- 


thony Lowther, of the Lons- 
dale family. She was daughter 
of General Howe (of the noble 
family of that name) by a 
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natural: daughter of Prince 
Rupert, the solemn nephew 
of Charles'the First. But 
princes, and solemn gentlemen 


‘as well as light, may have 
matutal daughters, and no 


harm done, ‘except to the mo- 
thers and children! If a lady 
imitates her progenitor, the 
solemn gentlemen, and the 
light too, all lift up their hands. 
Such is the equity of legisla- 
tion between the sexes. 

Lady Winchelsea appears to 
have been a very sensible, well- 
tempered, open-hearted wo- 
man, equally fitted for serious 
moments and cheerful ; a lover 
of Jove and friendship; an ad- 
vocate for all advancing and 
exalting opinions; and she was 
gifted with a love of nature to 
a degree which broke through 
the artificial style of the poetry 
of that age, and produced the 
phenomenon of which Mr 
Wordsworth so agreeably re- 
minded the public. This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as 
her own style of versification, 
generally speaking, is never- 
theless that of the artificial 
school then prevailing, though 
all her admiration of Pope 
never seems to have seduced 
her out of the freer and more 
vigorous manner with which 
she had been first captivated 
by Cowley and Dryden. Far 
are we from comparing her 
with those writers, in point of 
any weight of claim; but amidst 
a great deal of what was trivial, 
she had-a: real vein of feel- 
ing and, discernment, of which 
none of them need have. been 
ashamed, and which at happy 


moments produced ‘the pas- 
sages we are about to lay: be- 
fore the reader. We ‘shall po 
through her whole volume (for 
we have a sort of love for the 
woman, on account of her love 
of nature and the. affections), 
extracting the lines which we 
had marked with our pen be- 
fore we had any intention of 
turning them to the present 
account. ‘The reader is not to 
look for tlie profuse fancies and 
(what must unfortunately be 
generally added to that praise) 
the excessive verbiage of the 
poets of the present day, 
male and female. Had Lady 
Winchelsea written now, she 
would have been (unless her 
animal. spirits inclined her. to 
condescend and stop at a certain 
merry house on the borders of 
his territory) of the Words- 
worth school (her own, in fact, 
that of nature) and written 
both more and better; for she 
would have had a master whose 
example would not have in- 
dulged her, at all events, in 
conventionalities. . But. she 
would also have had, more taste 
and selectness than his imita- 
tors in general. As it is, the 
reader must look upon her as 
a sort of elegant but unculti- 
vated genius, truly such, though 
of a minor kind, who loving 
nature still better than art, has 
broken, with a pretty female 
will of her own, out of the 
school of Pope and Dryden, 
and rambled into the fields to 
pick flowers for herself, Amon 

the reigning poets of that time, 
we suspect Cowley, » in fact; to 
have been her favourite. . His 
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love of sequestered retreat and 
gentle pleasures was just her 
own, and her lyrical tone is still 
more like his than Dryden’s; 
but it is one of the great 
evidences of her good sense, 
that her regard for him never 


betrayed her into the bad taste 
of his over-subtleties. The line 
of splendid contempt, at the 
close of the following passage, 
resembles both Cowley and 
Dryden, but the whole of it is 
more like the former :— 


FORTUNE. 
‘¢ Fortune, well — on a rolling globe, 


With wavin 


ocks, and thin transparent robe, 


A man beholding, to his neighbour cried, 
Whoe’er would catch this dame, must swifty ride. 
Mark how she seems to fly, and with her bears 
All that is worth a busy mortal’s cares ; 

The gilded air about her statue shines, 

As if the earth had lent it all her mines ; 


And there a scarlet hat with dangling strings, 


At random here a diadem she flings, 


And to ten thousand fools ten thousand glorious things.” 


Here follows some criticism on 
Raphael’s divine picture of 
Elymas struck blind, good as 
Sir Richard Steele’s (who 
was the first, we believe, to 


criticise the fine arts publicly, 
and on the subject of the car- 
toons, of which this picture is 
one) :— 


‘s Of darkness to be felt, our scriptures write, 
Thou darken’d seem’st, as thou would’st feel the light ; 
And with projected limbs, betray’st a dread, 
Of unseen mischiefs, levell’d at thy head. 
Thro’ all thy frame such stupefaction reigns, 
As night itself’ were sunk into thy veins: 
Nor by the eyes alone thy loss we find, 
Each lineament helps to proclaim thee blind. 
An artful dimness far ditfus’d we grant, 
And failing seem all parts through one important want. 


Oh! mighty Raphael, justly sure renown’d ! 

Since in thy works such excellence is found ; 

No wonder, if with nature thou’rt at strife, 

Who thus can paint the negatives of life ; 

And deprivation more expressive make, 

Than the most perfect draughts, which others take.” 


The line at the close of the 
following extract is very Dry- 
den-like, but presents a gor- 
geous image, which could only 
spring out of a writer’s own 


feeling for colour and great- 
ness. It is from her popular 
ode (full of good hints to the 
omar and ill-tempered) on 
the 
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SPLEEN. 


‘¢ Patron thou art to ev’ry gross abuse, 
The sullen husband’s feign’d exeuse, 
When the ill humour with his wife he spends, 
And bears recruited wit and spirits to his friends. 
The son of Bacchus pleads thy pow’r, 
As to the glass he still repairs, 
Pretends but to remove thy cares, 
Snatch from thy shades one gay and smiling hour, 
And drown thy kingdom in a purple shon’r.’ 


And she goes on, not unworthily : 


‘«¢ When the coquette, whom ev’ry fool admires, 
Would in variety be fair, 
And, changing hastily the scene 
From light, impertinent, and vain, 
Assumes a soft, a melancholy air, 
And of her eyes rebates the wand’ring fires, 
The careless posture, and the head reclin’d, 
The thoughtful and composed face, 
Proclaiming the withdrawn, the absent mind, 
Allows the fop more liberty to gaze, 
Who gently for the tender cause inquires ; 
The cause, indeed, is a defect in sense, 
Yet is the spleen alledq’d, and still the dull pretence. 
But these are thy fantastick harms, 
The tricks of thy pernicious stage, 
Which do the weaker sort engage ; 
Worse are the dire effects of thy more powerful charms. 
By thee religion, all we know, 
That shou’d enlighten here below, 
Is veil’d in darkness, and perplext 
With anxious doubts, with endless scruples vext, 
And some restraint imply’d from each perverted text ; 
Whilst touch not, taste not, what is freely giv'n, 
Is but thy niggard voice, disgracing bounteous heaven.” 


At page 215 is a pretty love- ject is in praise of the inven- 
letter, of which we = nearly tion of 
the whole. Its professed sub- 


LETTER-WRITING. 


‘< Blest be the man! his memory at least, 
Who found the art, thus to unfold his breast ; 
And taught succeeding times an easy way 
Their secret thoughts by letters to convey ; 
To baffle absence, and secure delight, 
Which, till that time, was limited to sight. 
The parting farewell spoke, the last adieu, 
The less’ning distance past, then loss of view, 
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The friend was gone, which some kind moments gave, 
And absence separated, like the grave. 
The wings of love were tender too till then, 
No quill, thence pull’d, was shap’d into a pen, 
To send in paper-sheets, from town to town, 
Words smooth as they, and softer than his down. 
O’er such he reign’d, whom neighbourhood had join’d, 
And hopt, from bough to bough, supported by the wind. 
When for a wife the youthful patriarch sent, 
The camels, jewels, and the steward went, 
A wealthy equipage, tho’ grave and slow ; 
But not a line, that might the lover shew. 
The rings and bracelets woo’d her hands and arms ; 
But had she known of melting words, the charms 
That under secret seals in ambush lie, 
To catch the soul, when drawn into the eye, 
The fair Assyrian had not took this guide, 
Nor her soft heart in chains of pearl been ty’d. 

ae * * * * 


Oh! might I live to see an art arise, 
As this to thoughts, indulgent to the eyes ; 
That the dark pow’rs of distance cou’d subdue, 
And make me see, as well as talk to you; 
That tedious miles, nor tracts of air might prove 
Bars to my sight, and shadows to my love! 
Yet were it granted, such unbounded things 
Are wand’ring wishes, borne on phancy’s wings, 

_ They’d stretch themselves beyond this happy case, 
And ask an art, to help us to embrace.” 


The largest production in the 
volume is a_ tragedy called 
¢ Aristomenes,’ really worth 
reading (an immense thing to 
say for any tragedy not of the 
highest order). It reads some- 
how (chronology apart) like a 
younger sister of Lon, partaking 
of the same complexional ele- 


gance and sweet generosity ; 
and the scene of the dying 
lovers is very natural and 
touching. ‘There is a lyric in 
it that would not have disgraced 
Beaumont and Fletcher; whom 
indeed it resembles in close 
feeling, and harmony of modu- 
lation :-— 


SONG OF AN EVIL GENIUS. 


“‘ Ist Voice. Fallen wretch! make haste and dye! 
To that last asylum fly, 
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Where no anxious drops of care, 
Where no sighing sorrows are, 
Friends or fortune none deplore, 
None are rich, and none are poor, 
Nor can fate oppress them more. 

To this last asylum fly, 

Fallen wretch! make haste and dye!” 
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But the best poem, through-— 


out, is the one to which Mr 
Wordsworth must chiefly refer 
as exhibiting “ new pictures of 
external nature.” We give it 
accordingly entire, though it 
is to be naa in Mr Dyce’s 
collection; but shall not con- 
clude with it, for a reason sub- 


sequently stated. It shows a 
power from which the finest 
things of the descriptive and 
contemplative order might have 
been expected, had her life, 
perhaps, Samy a little less easy, 


and her genius met with more 


to chafe it :— 


A NOCTURNAL REVERIE. 


‘¢ In such a night, when every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confin’d ; 
And only gentle Zephyr fans his wings, 
And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings ; 
Or from some tree, fam’d for the owl’s delight, 
She, hollowing clear, directs the wand’ rer right : 
In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 


Or thinly veil the heav 


ns mysterious 


we 5 


When in some river, overhung with green, 
The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen ; 


5 


When freshen’d grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
Whence springs the woodbind, and the bramble rose, 
And where the sleepy conslip shelter’d grows 3 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
Yet checquers still with red the ae brakes : 
When scatter’d glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Shew trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 
Whilst Salisb’ry stands the test of every light, 
In perfect charms, and perfect virtue bright : 
When odours, which declin’d repelling day, 
Thro’ temp’rate air uninterrupted stray ; 
When darken’d groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

‘When thro’ the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabrick, awful in repose, 
While sun-burnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
And swelling haycochs thicken up the vale: 
When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ tl? adjoining meads, 
Whose stealing pace, and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear : 


When nibbling s 


eep at large pursue their food, 


And unmolested kine rechew the cud ; 

When curlews cry beneath the village walls, , 

And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 
e 


Their shortliv’d jubi 


e the creatures keep, 


Which but endures, whilst tyrant man do’s sleep : 
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When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst /* reveals ; 
But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a compos’dness charm’d, 
Finding the elements of rage disarm’d, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, _ 

Joys in th’ inferiour world, and thinks it like her own: 
In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all’s confus’d again; 
Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renew’d, 
Or pleasures, seldom reach’d, again pursu’d.” 


Very beautiful, and to the 
purpose, is all that ;—but our 
favourite poem (for we do not 
always love best what is most 
admirable) is the following, 
which we also give entire, not- 
withstanding its length and its 
occasional inferiority to itself 
in point of style. It may be 
observed also, without offence 
to the fair sex (whom, for one, 
we like. to see well dressed, 
and think it highly fit for their 
superiority over the other sex 
in beauty) that her ladyship 
dwells not a little on the sub- 
ject of adorning her person, 
though she does it in the very 
best taste :—and we are to sup- 
pose it is done to please anotlier 


person, as well as herself, in so 
very sequestered a spot. But 
the whole poem is well worth 
giving, for its feeling, its 
opinions, its gentle and appro- 
priate music, the various na- 
tural pictures with which it is 
interspersed, and last, not least, 
the charming burthen with 
which each paragraph closes, 
and which strikes the ear as if 
uttered in a low, earnest, and 
delighted voice. It must not 
be supposed that the passages 
we have marked are the only 
ones we should have wished to 
mark ; but we feared that our 
love would not cote carry 
everybody so entirely along 
with it. 


' 66 PETITION FOR AN ABSOLUTE RETREAT. 


“ Inscribed to the Right Honourable Catherine, Countess of Thanet, 
mentioned in the Poem under the name of ‘ Arminda.’ 


« Give me O indulgent fate ! 
Give mé yet, before I dye, 
A’ sweet, but absohite retreat, 


? Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high, 
That the world pin ne'er invade, 
Through such windings and such shade, 
My unshaken liberty. 


No intruders thither come! ‘ 
Who-visit; but:to be. from home ; 
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None who their vain moments pass, 
Only studious of their glass ; 

News, that charm to list’ning ears, 
That false alarm to hopes and fears, 
That common theme for every fop, 
From the statesman to the shop, 

In those coverts ne’er be spread, 

Of who’s deceas’d, or who’s to wed ; 
Be no tidings thither brought, 

But silent as a midnight thought, 
Where the world may ne’er invade, 
BE THOSE WINDINGS, AND THAT SHADE. 


Courteous fate! afford me there 
A table spread without my care, 
With what the neighb’ring fields impart, 
Whose cleanliness be all it’s art ; 
When, of old, the calf was drest, 
eet to make an angel’s feast) 
n the plain, unstudied sauce 
Nor Treufle, nor Morillia was ; 
Nor cou’d the mighty patriarch’s board 
One far-fetch’d Ortolane afford. 
Courteous fate, then give me there 
Only plain and wholesome fare. 
Fruits indeed (wou’d Heaven bestow) 
All, that did in Eden grow, 
All, but the forbidden tree, 
Wou’d be coveted by me ; 
Grapes, withjuice so crouded up, 
As breaking thro’ the native cup ; 
Figs (yet growing) candy’d o’er, 
By the sun’s attracting pow’r ; 
Cherries, with the downy peach, 
All within my easie tein: f ; 
Whilst creeping near the humble ground, 
Shou’d the strawberry be found 
Springing wheresoe er I stray’d, 
THRO’ THOSE WINDINGS AND THAT SHADE. 


For my garments; let them be 
What may with the time agree ; 
Warm, when Pheebus does retire, 
And is ill-supply’d by fire : 
But when he renews the year, 
And verdant all the fields appear ; 
ang 4 everything resumes, 

irds have dropt their winter pl : 
When the lilly full display’d, 
Stands in purer white array’d, 
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Than that vest, which heretofore 
The luxurious * monarch wore, 
When from Salem’s gates he drove, 
To the soft retreat of love, 
Lebanon’s all burnish’d house, 

And the dear Egyptian spouse. 
Cloath me, Fate, tho’ not so gay ; 
Cloath me light, and fresh as May: 
In the fountains let me view 

All my habit cheap and new ; 

Such as, when sweet zephyrs fly, 
With their motions may comply ; 
Gently waving to express 
Unaffected carelessness : 

No perfumes have there a part, 
Borrow’d from the chymist’s art ; 
But such as rise from flow’ry beds, 
Or the falling jasmin sheds ! 
’T was the odour of the field, 

Ksau’s rural coat did yield, 

That inspir’d his father’s pray’r, 
For blessings of the earth and air: 
Of gums, or pouders had it smelt, 
The supplanter, then unfelt, 

Easily had been descry’d, 

For one that did in tents abide; 
For some beauteous handmaid’s joy, 
And his mother’s darling boy. 

Let me then no fragrance wear, 
But what the winds from gardens bear, 
In such kind, surprizing gales, 

As gather’d from + Fidentia’s vales, 
All the flowers that in them grew ; 
Which intermixing, as they flew, 
In wreathen garlands dropt agen, 
On Lucullus, and his men ; 

Who, chear’d by the victorious sight, 
Trebled numbers put to flight. 

Let me, when I must be fine, 

In such natural colours shine, 
Wove, and painted by the sun ; 
Whose resplendent rays to shun, 


© Josephus says, that every Monday Solomon went to the house of Lebanon, in 
an open ehariot, cloath’d in a robe most dazling white, which makes that allusion 
not improper, and may give us grounds to believe that the lil/y mention’d by our 
Saviour (compar’d to Solomon in his glory) might really be the common white 
lilly, altho’ the commentators seem in doubt what flowers are truly meant by the 
lillies, as thinking the plain lilly not gay enough for the comparison; whereas this 
garment is noted by Josephus to be wonderfully beautiful tho’ only white; nor can 
any flower, I believe, have a greater lustre than the common white /illy.—Author. 

+ These cireumstances are related by Plutarch in the life of Sylla.—Jbid, 
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When they do too fiercely beat, 

Let me find some close retreat, 

Where they have no passage made, 

THRO’ THOSE WINDINGS, AND THAT SHADE. 


Give me there (since heaven has shown 
It was not good to be alone) 

A partner suited to my mind, 
Solitary, pleas’d, and kind ; 

Who, partially, may something see 
Preferr’d to all the world in me ; 
Slighting, by my humble side, 

Fame and splendor, wealth and pride. 
When but two the earth possest, 

’*T was their happiest days, and best ; 
They by bus’ness, nor by wars, 

They by no domestick cares, 

From each other e’er were drawn, 
But in some grove, or flow’ry lawn, 
Spent the swiftly flying time, 

Spent their own and nature’s prime, 
In love; that only passion given 

To perfect man, whilst friends with heaven. 
Rage and jealousie, and hate, 
Transports of his fallen state, 

(When by Satan’s wiles betray’d) 


FLY THOSE WINDINGS, AND THAT SHADE! 


Thus from crouds, and noise remov’d, 

Let each moment be improv’d ; 

Every object still produce 

Thoughts of pleasure, and of use: 

When some river slides away, 

To increase the boundless sea, 

Think we then, how time do’s haste, 

To grow eternity at last: 

By the willows, on the banks, 

Gather’d into social ranks, 

Playing with the gentle winds, 

_ Strait the boughs, and smooth the rinds, 
Moist each fibre, and each top, 

Wearing a luxurious crop, 

Let the time of youth be shown, 

The time alas! too soon outgrown ; 

Whilst a lonely stubborn oak, 

Which no breezes can provoke, 

No less gusts persuade to move, 

Than those, which, in a whirlwind drove, 

Spoil’d the old fraternal feast, 

And left alive but one poor guest ; 

Rivell’d the distorted trunk, 

Sapless limbs all bent, and shrunk, 
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Sadly does the time présage, 
Of our too near approaching age. 
When a helpless vine is found, 
Unsupported on the ground, 
Careless all the branches spread, 
Subject to each haughty tread, 
Bearing neither leaves, nor fruit, 
Living only in the root ; 
Back reflecting let me say, 
So the sad Ardelia lay ; 
Blasted by a storm of fate 
Felt, thro’ all the British state ; 
Fall’n, neglected, lost, forgot, 
Dark oblivion all her lot ; 
Faded till Arminda’s love, 
(Guided by the pow’rs wach 
Warmed anew her drooping heart, 
And life diffus’d thro’ every part ; 
Mixing words, in wise discourse, 
Of such weight and wond’rous force, 
As could all her sorrows charm, 
And transitory ills disarm ; 
Chearing the delightful day, 
When dispos’d to be more gay, 
With wit, from an unmeasured store, 
To woman ne’er allow’d before. 
What nature, or refining art, 
All that fortune cou’d impart, 
Heaven did to Arminda send ; 
Then gave her for Ardelia’s friend : 
To her cares the cordial drop, 
Which else had overflow’d the cup. 
So, when once the son of Jess, 
Every anguish did oppress, 
Hunted by all kinds of ills, 
Like a partridge on the hills ; 
Trains were laid to catch his life, 
Baited with a royal wife, 
From his house, and country torn, 
Made a heathen prince’s scorn ; 
Fate, to answer all these harms, 
Threw a friend into his arms. 
Friendship still has been design’d, 
The support of human-kind ; 
The safe delight, the useful bliss, 
The next world’s happiness, and this. 
Give then, O indulgent fate ! 

rive a friend in that retreat 
(Tho” withdrawn from all the rest) 
Still a clue to reach my breast. 


No. 387—IX. 
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Let a friend be still convey’d 
THRO’ THOSE WINDINGS, AND THAT SHADE! 


Where may I remain secure, 
Waste, in humble joys and pure, 
A life that can no envy yield ; 
Want of affluence my shield. 

Thus had Crassus* been content, 

When from Marius’ rage he went, 

With the seat that fortune gave, 

The commodious ample cave, 

Form’d, in a divided rock, 

By some mighty earthquake’s shock, 

Into rooms of every size, } 

Fair as art cou’d e’er devise, 

Leaving, in the marble roof, 

(’Gainst all storms and tempests proof ) “ 

Only passage for the light, 

To refresh the chearful sight, 

Whilst three sharers in his fate, 

On th’ escape with joy dilate, 

Beds of moss their bodies bore, 

Canopy’d with ivy o’er ; 

Rising springs that round them play’d, 

O’er the native pavement stray’d ; 

When the hour arriv’d to dine, 

Various meats and sprightly wine, 

On some neighb’ring cliff they spy’d 

Every day a-new supply’d 

By a friend’s entrusted care ; 

Had he still continu’d there, 

Made that lonely wond’rous cave 

Both his palace and his grave; * 

Peace and rest he might have found, 

(Peace and rest are under ground) f 

Nor have been in that retreat, 

Fam’d for a | pegs fate ; 

In pursuit of wealth been caught, 

And punish’d with a golden draught. 

Nor had ‘he,+ who crowds cou’d blind, 

Whisp’ring with a snowy hind, 

Made ’em think that from above, 

ov the great impostor’s dove) 
ydings to his ears she brought, 

Rules by which he march’d and fought, 

After Spain he had o’er-run, 

Cities sack’d, and battles won, 











NE! 


oo ~~ description of this cave is exactly taken from Plutarch in the life of 


t Sertorius. 
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Drove Rome’s consuls from the field, 
Made her darling Pompey yield, 
At a fatal, treacherous feast, 

Felt a dagger in his breast ; 

Had he his once-pleasing thought 
Of solitude to practice brought 
Had no wild ambition sway’d ; 

In those islands had he stay’d, 
Justly called the seats of rest, 

Truly fortunate,* and blest, 

By the ancient poets giv’n 

As their best discover’d heay’n. 

Let me then, indulgent fate ! 

Let me still, in my retreat, 

From all roving thoughts be freed, 
Or aims, that may contention breed ; 
Nor be my endeavours led 

By goods that perish with the dead ! 
Fitly might the life of man 

Be indeed esteem’d a span, 

If the present moment were 

Of delight his only share ; 

If no other joys he knew 

Than what round about him grew : 
But as those, who stars wowd trace 
From a subterranean place, 

Through some engine lift their eyes 
To the outward, glorious shies ; 

So th’ immortal spirit may, 

When descended to our clay, 

From a rightly govern’d frame 

View the height from whence she came; 
To her paradise be caught, 

And things unutterable taught. 
Give me then, in that retreat, 

Give me, O induigent fate ! 

For all pleasures left behind, 
Contemplations of the mind. 

Let the fair, the gay, the vain 
Courtship and applause obtain ; 

Let th’ ambitious rule the earth ; 
Let the giddy fool have mirth ; 
Give the epicure his dish, 

Ev’ry one their sev’ral wish ; 
Whilst my transports I employ 

On that more extensive joy, 

When all heaven shall be survey’d 
FRoM THOSE WINDINGS AND THAT SHADE. 


* The Canary Islands, called by the ancients the Fortunate Islands, and taken 
by some of the poets for Elysium, 
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Well concluded, and with 
the right unbounded hope and 
trusting piety, O rare and 
sweet Anne I’inch! for whose 
sake most happy and proud 
should we be to have been that 
exceedingly well-off gentle- 
man, Heneage, Earl of Win- 
chelsea, if we did not prefer 
to be a poor living and loving 
commoner at this present mo- 
ment. But we do walk with 
thee in thy Retreats neverthe- 
less, and wake with thee in 
thy Nocturnal Reveries, and 


are very much of an Earl at 
those moments, albeit ‘we for- 
et our title, and see nothing 
Before us but thine eyes and 
thy sweet soul, And so all 
honour and thanks to thee, 
thou true pleasant woman ; 
sprightly as Miss Howe, but 
wiser; as sensible as Lady 
Mary, but more feminine; a 
poetess in anage of wits; a 
natural, loving, believing wo- 
man, in spite of art, fashion, 
and title. 
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The Pentameron and Pentalogia. 


Svo. pp. 384. Saunders and 
Otley. 


TuERE is a second title to the 
larger portion of this book, after 
the old fashion, as follows :— 
The Pentameron; or Inter- 
views of Messer Giovanni Boc- 
caccio, and Messer Fr, Petrarca, 
when said Messer Giovanni la 
infirm at his Viletta hard by 
Certaldo: after which they saw 
not each other on our side of 
Paradise: Showing how they 
discoursed upon that famous 
theologian Messer Dante Ali- 
hier, and sundry other matters. 
idited by Pievano D. Grigi.” 
We have delayed a notice of 
this beautiful and most original 
book from month to month, out 
of a sense of the difficulty of 
cramming a fifth part of our 
opinion of its contents into one of 
our usual brief notices; and we 
now mention it, simply to state, 


that we give up all hope of such 
brevity, and shall devote a sepa- 
rate article to it next month, at 
such length as the subject and 
extracts shall carry us. Mean- 
time it becomes our conviction 
of its merit, to repeat that the 
book is a golden book, worthy 
of the great names whose con- 
versation it undertakes to report ; 
and that no one who can afford 
the purchase, and is capable of 
appreciating such conversation, 
should lose a moment in glad- 


dening himself with its posses- 
sion. 


Jane Lomax. 3 vols. “Colburn. 


We are late in the day with our 
mention of this novel; but 
luckily our good word was not 
necessary to it; and the truth 
is, we had heen expecting it to 
be sent us, and were disap- 
pointed ; certainly (as we have 
some reason to think) out of no 
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ill will on the part of the author. 
To what human being, indeed, 
unless he bear ill will to his 
fellow-creatures, can Horace 
Smith bear ill will? A man, 
who has identified his pleasant, 
mixed name of common and un- 
common, with a series of novels 
singularly combining satire with 
good-nature, and who, in all that 
he says or does, does his * spirit- 
ing gently.” .He has here, in 
the best spirit of a liberal ob- 
server, taken his hero and he- 
roine from the middle instead of 
upper classes, and his book has 
been designated a prose Mac- 
beth in humble life. It is such, 
inasmuch as the hero commits a 
crime (forging a will) at the 
instigation of his wife, and is a 
poltroon in comparison with her ; 
and the likeness continues in the 
affecting and powerful manner 
in which remorse is developed in 
them according to their respective 
characters,—in the mean and 
cowering, wretchedness of the 
drunken coward, terrified for 
himself, and the, half-compelled 
(in consequence of his mut- 


terings) and . half-superstitious 


breaking up of the wife’s energy, 
owing to the death of the darling 
son, to secure comfort to whose 
delicate constitution she mainly 
instigated the offence. We con- 
fess we hardly think it in nature, 
that a woman so éruly fond of 
any human being, should be so 
criminal against others; and we 
were occasionally surprised at 
the sullen and ostentatious vio- 
lence with which his younger 
hero, a poor gentleman, endures 


‘the necessity of being a clerk at 


a wharf; for we are sure that 
the author, whose heart is all 
gentleman, would never have 


acted so in the like situation. 
He disappointed us also, as if in 
pure horror at certain common- 
place terminations of novels, by 
dismissing two out of three of 
his younger heroines to the 
state of ‘** single-blessedness,” 
when the reader’s heart abso- 
lutely craved for their marriage 
with two good fellows (the real 
heir, and the gallant merchant- 
captain); for although that state, 
no doubt, is often better than 
many .a ‘ double-blessedness ”’ 
(as an Irishman would say), and 
becomes more than endurable by 
a very fine nature, as well as by 
an insipid one, yet it is not a 
natural or just state, nor to be 
encouraged by such genial writers 
as our author; who (we could 
have almost undertaken to swear) 
apart from his dislike of com- 
mon-place denouements, would 
rather be of opinion with the 
great and good physician, noble 
Cullen, that ‘‘ the existence of 
one old maid in a civilized coun- 
try is a disgrace to it.” (Let us 
console ourselves with hoping, 
that the evil is not so extensive 
as it seems). As to the rest of 
Mr Smith’s new novel, we have 
been strongly interested in it. 
The catastrophes, though guessed 
in the main, are not at all fore- 
seen in the particulars. Lomax’s 
gradual sinking into a drunken 
umbecility is admirably pre- 
served; and there is a Macbeth- 
like grandeur, in the most serious 
sense of the word, as well as a 
startling novelty, in the appalling 
and retributive gorgeousness in 
which his ultimately maddened 
wite tricks her head out with its 
pearls and jewels, when she sets 
out in her violence to throw her- 
self into the river, 
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Lives of Eminent British States- 
men. Vol. IV. By John 
Forster, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. (Vol. 99 of Lard- 
ner’s ‘ Cabinet eres ‘ 
containing the Lives of Sir 
Henry Vane and Henry Mar- 
ten).—pp. 406. Longman. 


‘¢ Tu1s volume,” says Mr Fors- 


ter’s Preface, ‘‘ completes. that 

rtion of the series which re- 
lates to the statesmen of the 
English Commonwealth. The 
subjects have been selected with 
reference to the various stages in 
the struggle, from the opposition 
in the reign of James to the 
breaking out of the civil war, 
and thence to the execution of 
Charles, the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and the resumption of 
power by the republicans on the 
abdication of his son. The 
principal and greatest person 
who adhered to Charles has not 
been omitted. 

‘¢ Four lives, out of the six, 
are here written in a detached 
shape for the first time; for 
though few have been able to 
dispute the celebrated saying of 
Bishop Warburton, that, at the 
period they illustrate, the spirit 
of liberty was at its height in 
this country, ‘ and its interests 
were conducted and supported 
by a set of the greatest geniuses 
for government that the world 
ever saw embarked together in 
one common cause,’ the number 
of those who have troubled them- 
selves to inquire into the reason 
or precise value of this saying 
have been fewer still. It is 
surely a grave reproach to Eno- 
lish political biography, that the 
attention so richly due to the 
statesmen who opposed Charles 
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the First, in themselves the most 
remarkable men of any age or 
nation, should have been suffered 
to be borne away by the poorer 
imitators of their memorable 
deeds, the authors of the imper- 
fect settlement of 1688.” 


The extreme interest of such 
a volume may easily be guessed 
by the reader, especially at the 
present moment; when, as Mr 
Forster has taken care to show, 
the boast, and in many respects 
the reasonably proud boast of 
our time, the Reform Bill, is but 
a struggle towards attaining to 
those noble improvements in 
national government, not only 
for ourselves, but for all man- 
kind, which the mighty, yet even 
hitherto but imperfectly esti- 
mated spirits of the days of the 
Commonwealth, the Vanes, Ire- 
tons, and Martens, condensed, 
two centuries avo, into a ** mass 
of philosophical legislation.” 

Take the following proofs, 
enough to check the pride of 
Reform, God knows, and make 
one’s cheeks rather glow with 
shame at our country’s hav- 
4 advanced no farther, after 
it had been once led so glori- 
ously :— 

They recommend to Parlia- 
ment that “ the excise may be 
taken off from such commodi- 
ties whereon the poor people of 
the land do ordinarily live, and ‘a 
certain time to be limited for 
taking off the whole.” 


“‘ That the present unequal, 
troublesome, and contentious way 
of ministers’ maintenance by tithes 
be considered of, and some remedy 
be applied.” 

That “ the rules and course of 
law, and the officers of it, may 
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be so reduced and reformed, as 
that all suits and questions of right 
may be more clear and certain in 
the issues, and not so tedious nor 
chargeable in the proceedings as 
now: in order to which we shall 
offer some further particulars 
hereafter.” 

«¢ That ati monopolies, old or 
new, AND RESTRAINTS TO THE 
FREEDOM OF TRADE, BE TAKEN 
OFF.” 

These recommendations, the 
right and feasibility of which 
are now dawning upon us, are 
the ordinances of” men who have 
been stigmatized under the title of 
Puritans, impracticable dream- 
ers, crack-brained enthusiasts, 
&c., and whose style has been as 
much misrepresented as their 
thinking, in being called ag 
gon” and ‘* unintelligible.” 
Most intelligible was it to poor 
cunning Charles, and to freedom- 
deserting Cromwell, and change- 
dreading, dissolute Charles the 
Second, the first of whom fought 
and king-crafted against the men, 
the second turned usurper against 
them, and the third put the rem- 
nant of them out of the way by 
incarceration and the scaffold. 
The truth is, they were neither 
Puritans in our modern sense of 
the word, nor dreamers, nor 
talkers of jargon; but some of 
the wisest, most practical, and 
most eloquent men that ever 
existed, as Mr Forster has finally 
shown for the benefit of the 
whole world of readers, by co- 
pious and most valuable speci- 
mens of their legislation, and 
extracts from their speeches and 
writings. Hear a conservative 
poet, too true to his greater vo- 
cation, to subserve on such an 
occasion to his timidity as a po- 
litician :-— 


«¢ Great men have been among us, hands 

that penn’d, , 

And tongues that utter’d wisdom, bet- 
ter none,— 

The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others that call’d 
Milton friend.” 

WorpswortH. 


Mr Forster has been accused of 
being rather the advocate and 
panegyrist than the impartial 
biographer of these great men ; 
and the charge may be admitted, 
in so far as his natural enthu- 
siasm for their greatness has 
made him forget (not quite, but 
in the spirit of the thing) how 
far it was really qualified with 
weakness or mistake. But then 
it must be added, that such ad- 
vocacies are due to the men who 
have far oftener met with de- 
tractors than defenders,—at least 
whose detractors have been far 
more powerful in the world’s 
eye, and hitherto made it a dif- 
ficult thing to bear up against 
them. But that bad fashion is 
passing away, and justice being 
done by earth to its benefactors. 
There is not so much of Mr 
Forster’s own writing in the pre- 
sent volume, as in the former 
ones: he has very properly 
brought his heroes to speak as 
much as possible for themselves ; 
but what there is of his writin 

is in his very best manner, al- 
ways vigorous, and occasionally 
full of a masculine passion. The 
space devoted to the great genius 
of Vane (who was most mistaken 
of any man of his time, because 
he was the greatest, and omitted 
no faculty of the human mind in 
his speculation) is justly the 
longest; but the reader will be 
delighted to find, in the life of 
Henry Marten, who comes after 
him lke a pleasant and generous 
comedy, what jovial and witty 
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and well-received companions 
there were among these ‘* Puri- 
tans,” who were in truth the 
least of all Puritans in a high 
and universal sense, and eo 
could discern even in the lax 
moral intercourse of Harry Mar- 
ten an instinct of cheerful large- 
ness of spirit, better to be deve- 
loped under a better law. This 
is the great wit (and great states- 
man too) who made that immor- 
tal jest upon the House of Lords ; 
which, when somebody proposed 
to declare it ‘* useless and dan- 
gerous,” he voted for pro- 
nouncing “‘ useless, but not dan- 
gerous.” It was he also that said 
so exquisitely of honest but quar- 
relsome John Lilburne, that if 
there were no other man left alive 
in the world, ‘ John would 
quarrel with Lilburne, and Lil- 


burne with John.” Mr Forster 
deserves the thanks of every 
lover of justice and liberty for 
this rich and curious volume. 

[The length to which these 
notices have run, compel us to 
postpone till next month further 
ones of Howitt’s ‘ Rural Life in 
England,’ the ‘ Pictorial History 
of England,’ and Hazlitt’s ‘Cha- 
racters of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ 
together with Mr Fox’s ‘ Lec- 
tures,’ and Mr St John’s com- 
mented edition of the ‘ Utopia 
and New Atalantis,’ all which 
books we can in the meanwhile 
warmly recommend. We shall 
by that time also have read the 
new ‘ Life of Chatterton,’ and 
Mr Kennedy’s tragedy of the 
‘Siege of Antwerp,’ and be able 
to give our opinion of them. ] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is so much power in the sonnets of Z, that we are grieved to see it 
struggling, half in fancied scorn, and half in terror and despair, with the deformities 


or mistakes of things, instead of exercising the poet's true office, and showin 


g how 


we are to overcome and supersede them with the good and beautiful. We beg him 
to read the beautiful poem of * Brain and Heart” in our present number, and 


recognize the right process there. 
X.’s pleasant verses next month. 


Could Mr Triebner oblige us with another copy of the sonnets that passed 
between himself and a friend? The third one we have hesitated, upon reflection, to 
publish ; Jest it should give a pain which he does not contemplate. 


Pracerror and * Reminiscences of a Musical Amateur’ are left at the Publisher's, 


with the Editor’s thanks. 


Our memory, we are sorry to say, does not serve us with 
* Rich and Poor,’ and we have looked for it in vain. 
and again; and communicate with the author, 


find it, 


vith respect to the paper on 
We will, however, look again, 
should we be so fortunate as to 
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EDITOR’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


As circumstances abruptly com- 
pel me to doubt whether I can 
continue this publication be- 
yond the present number, it be- 
comes me to devote the ensuing 
pages to the completion of a 
series or two of papers, which 
the writers have done me the 
honour to contribute to it. ‘The 
volume, in any substantial re- 
spect, will thus not be left 
imperfect; and the reader in 
particular will be put in final 
possession of Mr Landor’s 
masterly and unique account 
of Italian manners. Whether 
the magazine can or cannot 
continue, in any shape, it will 
perhaps be: thought advisable 
both to alter its title, and con- 
fine the subjects, entirely to 
matters of taste-and literature. 
Not that anything but respect 
is to be entertained for a title, 
mechanical enough, to be sure, 
in itself, but which has been 
identified at times with .the 
periodical writings of some of 
the most. able aud excellent 
men. of their day ; bat’ as’ the 
magazine originated with a 
sect, however estimable, the 
idea of it has never been able 
to extend itself in the public 
No. 388.—X. 


mind sufficiently to do away 
with its first impression; and 
as I can write no politics, if | 
write any, but those of the 
Many, or, in other words, of 
the Poor, that is to say, those 
which appear to me to be most 
wanted by the most wanting of 
the community (for I ‘would 
not pretend that no politics of 
a different aspect may not have 
equal sincerity and a like ul- 
timate intention), I am obliged 
to confess, that I cannot con- 
tinue to write these, if I am to 
write at all. Without writing I 
cannot subsist ; the Good Cause 
is sure to go on somehow or 
other, though I think it might 
be helped to go faster; and if I 
cease to put my shoulder to. the 
wheel, I may not only be ex- 
cused by the smallness of the 
aid I can render, but by the 
fact that I can no longer render 
the aid itself, even such as it 
is, without an encouragement 
which I may no longer hope 
for. ‘That the rich should read 
such politics I never expected ; 
that any of the middle classes 
should read them, implies a libe- 
rality, in the individual, of rare 
superiority to the jealousies 
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which these classes instinctively 
begin to entertain of the working 
classes; and that the working 
classes should read them is not 
to be looked for at present, for 
many reasons; partly from 
education, partly from poverty, 
greatly because I am neither 


_ rich enough to make the work 


PIO C8, 


known by advertisement, nor 
qualified by the nature of my 
studies to address the exist- 
ing state of mind in the way 
most fitted to compel its at- 
tention. As to such of my 
brother reformers as are more 
greed known in the world, 
have ever been, notwith- 
standing my politics, a seques- 
tered lover of poetry and lite- 
rature, living very much out of 
the way; and it would better 
have become myself (who pro- 
fess a certain universalism of 
sympathy) to seek them, than 
it could have been expected 
of them to seek me, or to 
think my services of any im- 
mediate value. Most of them 
I know not even by sight ; and 
the few who honour me with 
their acquaintance and regard, 
either differ with me upon 
oints of immediate policy, or 
nd their own sympathies idee 
pered by the force of circum- 
stances. I must therefore end 
life as I began it, in what is 
perhaps my only true vocation, 
that of a love of nature and 
books ;— complaining of no- 
thing,—grateful, if others will 
not complain of me,—a little 
proud perhaps (nature allows 
such balm to human weak- 
ness) of having been found 


not unworthy of doing that 
for the Good Cause by my 
sufferings, which I can no 
longer pretend to do with my 
pen, —and possessed of one 
olden secret, tried in the fire, 
which I still hope to recom- 
mend in future writings ; 
namely, the art of finding as 
many things to love as possible 
in our path through life, let us 
otherwise try to reform it as 
we may. 

Should the magazine appear 
again next month, either in its 
present or another shape, a 
new title will at all events 
take place of its old one, and 
the experiment will be made, 
whether the omission of politics 
will give it a chance of more 
general acceptance. But in 
case no such experiment should 
be found advisable, and the 
present number be in all re- 
spects the last, opportunity is 
here taken of expressing my 
hearty thanks to all my contri- 
butors, known and unknown, 
especially the distinguished 
friend above-mentioned, and 
those who conducted or other- 
wise adorned the magazine 
during the previous editor- 
ship. Nor shall I hurt, I 
trust, too far, the modesty of 
the publisher, Mr C. Fox, if 

express my sense of his 
most respectable and kindly 
nature, worthy of his family 
name. The ‘ Monthly Repo- 
Sitory,’ if it has lost me some 
time and given me no little 
anxiety, has done me the be- 
nefit of increasing a small 
and rare list of friends, pre- 
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cious to me as a stock of in- 
exhaustible wine would be to 
a drinker; and if I owe an 
apology for being the unwilling 
terminator of its existence, to 
them, and to the estimable 
— of the Vidlers and 

riestleys, their good-nature 
will not refuse me its forgive- 
ness, seeing that I have neither 
sullied its reputation for sin- 
cerity, nor restricted the con- 
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templated expansion of its sym- 
pathies. 

As this last sentence, how- 
ever, has the look of a 
grander and more artificial 
period than I would willingly 
end with (for being a wrtter 
makes one think of such things), 
I will conclude with subscribing 
myself the public’s most faith- 
ful and obedient servant, 

Leigh Hunt. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
PART III. 


BY G. 


H. LEWES. 





“ Le vrai etude de l'homme est ’homme.”— Charron. 


De la Sagesse. Pref. 


I. 
Ir isa _ caution to doubt 
yourself, but one equally good 
to doubt others, for it must 
never be forgotten that men’s 
opinions are only to be valued 
on those particular points to 
which their energies have been 
directed. ‘To a mathematician, 
one unskilled in the science 
may reasonably be expected to 
yield, but it is by a curious 
syllogism that we judge his 
opinion to be equally valuable 
on other points. Hazlitt finely 
amaiiel ‘the wisest man is 
the slave of opinion, except on 
one or two points, in which he 
strikes out a light for himself, 
and holds a torch to the rest of 
the world.” It is the truth- 
lover’s business to find out these 


points, and exercise his judg- 
ment with regard to the others. 
No one would deny to Newton 
great respect for his mathema- 
tical and physical knowledge, 
but he would grossly err who 
carried his admiration further 
— Poetry he called “ ingenious 
nonsense,” and said that ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost? was a fine poem, 
but proved nothing: when he 
dabbled in theology, ‘ that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” he 
unconsciously propounded di- 
rect atheism, ‘* Deus est omni- 
— non per virtutem so- 
am, sed etiam per substantiam: 
nam virtus sine substantia sub- 
sistere non potest.” Principia. 
Yet any one who should take 
up atheism. on his eons | 
would be deservedly ridiculed. 
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The authority of the learned, 
unless taken in the Catholic 
sense I have pointed out, is of 
more danger than benefit. 


II. 


Knowledge is twofold obser- 
yation—the external,which tells 
us its utmost of not-self; and 
the internal, which arranges, 
classifies, and renders available 
the materials afforded by the 
external, and which tells us its 
utmost of self. 


II. 
There are some men who 
affect to despise women, yet 
there are none who are not 
proud of their favours, and who 
do not exert themselves to gain 
their good opinion. 


IV. 

The greatest barrier to wis- 
dom is our unwillingness to 
appear ignorant—the pride of 
ignorance ashamed to show 
itself ! 

v. 

Most men fear ridicule more 
than they love praise. Is it 
that they doubt their title to 
the latter? 

VI. 

People are apt to sneer away 
a noble action by attributing it 
to the impulse of the moment, 
but it 1s this very impulse 
which is the true Gotliniy of our 
nature. The action upon which 
we deliberate and then perform, 
too often holds out a motive. It 
was sublimely said by the Gre- 
cian sage, ‘the impulse comes 
from the Gods—the motive 
from man.” 
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VII. 

The happiness of youthhood 
is the life of delusions. A 
quick succession of sunny 
dreams, so quickly do they up- 
spring that we scarce feel their 
departure—one dream breaks 
into another, for Hope nestles 
itself upon the beating heart. 
With age and suffering we learn 
wisdom, and with that wisdom a 
greater incapacity for delusion, 
for we cannot indulge in what 
we feel to be a dream; and yet 
we seldom withhold a sneer 
when we see the young around 
us indulging in those falacies 
we would fain recal—we would 
tear that mask from off their 
faces, with which we would fain 
cover our own. 


VIII. ; 
Ever-thinking man_ thinks 
little of himself. ‘Turned are 
his thoughts to what others 
think of him—to the bettering 
of his pecuniary condition—to 
the vain speculations of his pre- 
existent or his post-existent 
soul—but the regulation of his 
mind to the enjoyment of pre- 
sent existence seldom comes 
into his consideration. He 
labours more after the ro mperov 
than the evdamorva of | life. 
Horace’s maxim is with him 
supreme wisdom— 
Quzrenda pecunia primum, virtus post 
numnos. 
IX. 


Romantic ideas may lead to 
the commission of various acts 
of folly, but they inculcate a 
Strong sense of honour and 
abhorrence of meanness. 
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Xx. 
Some affect callousness— 
more deep sensibility in grief 
—both are hollow, for grief is 
silent. 


XI. 
Mankind are not more de- 
voted to their young offspring 
than are brutes, but in man the 
devotion continues for ever, in 
the brute it ceases early— 
Why ? 


When the offspring is young 
and helpless it is the animal 
impulse—the unerring voice of 
nature in both. But with man- 
kind a substitution of feeling 
gradually takes place as the 
child grows up, and then habit, 
hopes, parental pride, a thou- 
sand associations which the 
brute has not, serve to prolong 
the affection. 





TO A VERY PLAIN GIRL WITH AN EXTRAORDINARY 
BRIGHT HAZEL EYE. 


TuHERE’s something, Mary, in your eye, 
I doubt if to my profit ; 

I can’t, though, for the life of me, 
A moment keep mine off it. 


It is not only that it’s bright ; 
The sun, through hazels streaming, 
Might give much such a sort of light— 
A teazing, fitful gleaming. 


I’ve seen bright eyes before; the harm 
Has lasted for a minute ; 

But your’s—one can’t resist the charm, 
The mischief that is in it. 


It speaks of fun, of mirth, of wit, 


The tedious hours be 


cuiling ; 


You may look grave—I know that 
Much rather would be smiling. 


A cat a king may supervise, 
In all his splendour stalking ; 
Oh your’s, it is the queen of eyes, 
And I your poor grimalkin. 


The moth flits round the lamp’s bright rays, 
Nor knows they bode his ruin ; 
But I, more silly, on thee gaze, 
And seek my own undoing. X. 
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ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE APPREHENSION.* 





« Much still remains to be done to perfect the philosophy of general terms.” 
Westminster Review on Whateley’s Logic, ex. mem. 





Tue line of thought which 
leads most easily and directly 
to the evolution of the nature 
of general Ideas is the con- 
tinuation and extension of the 
Analysis of Resemblance, as a 
principle of association, into 
precise similarity of a certain 
part of the resembling pheno- 
mena. To the neglect of this 
track of investigation I believe 
we must chiefly ascribe the 
unfortunate misdirection of the 
acuteness of Mill, by which 
much of this exposition of the 
intellectual part of our nature 
is rendered a needlessly com- 
plicated structure, “cycle on 
epicycle—orb on orb,” in the 
attempt to “‘ save appearances,” 
according to an elaborate and 
most sternly consistent appli- 
eation of a principle miscon- 
ceived in the first instance. 
Let us bring an illustration 
as close as possible to the sub- 
ject contested. 
The word Time is a general 
term which includes all the 
Specific LTerms—Past Time, 
Present Time, Future Time. 
According to the Analysis of 
Mill, the Idea attached to the 
eneral term Time is, first, the 
dea of any one mode of Time; 
and, secondly, a very complex 
Idea made up of all Ideas—of 
all various modes of past time, 


present time, and future time, 
associated and concreted toge- 
ther, and coalescing into one 
Idea; a coalition to be effected 
either by direct combination 
or rapidity of succession. 

Either form of this explana- 
tion appears calculated to mis- 
lead miserably. To prove this, 
nothing more is required than 
simple juxtaposition of the cor- 
rected analysis. 

According to this, the Idea 
of Time is a very Simple Idea, 


present in every instance of 


apprehension of a relation in 
Time, whether past, present, or 
future; present then in com- 
bination with other Ideas, and 
obtained in perfect simplicity 
by abstraction from specific 
accidents. The Idea of Time 
is so much of an instance of an 
Idea of past Time as precisely 
resembles a part of the Idea of 
an instance of future Time and 
of present Time. So far from 
being compounded of all of 
them, it is obtainable from each 
equally. It occurs in each—is 
more simple than any one. 
The general term Time, appro- 
priated to it, may or may not 
suggest the connected ideas of 
particular modes of time; the 
apprehension in either case 
will be equally complete, and 
independent essentially; such 


* Concluded from page 162. 
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it would also be, though, from 
the force of frequent association, 
one or other-of such accidental 
associations invariably accom- 
panied it. 

The same Analysis holds 
good with respect to the term 
Space, logically including the 
terms length, width, depth: 
while the idea attached to it is 
included in the idea attached 
to each of these minor terms. 

Mr Mill, in his excellent 
and most comprehensive chap- 
ter on Association of Ideas, 
reduces all the influences of 
comparative strength of asso- 
ciation to cases of frequency 
or vividness of impression: 
amongst these influences Re- 
semblance is conspicuous; and 
the manner in which he at- 
tempts, though in a tone of less 
than his usual decidedness, to 
resolve this into a case of fre- 
quency, indicates at this early 
stage an absence of at least a 
constant and emphatic recog- 
nition of the relations between 
same and similar Ideas, which, 
it has appeared, is so intimately 
mixed up with the phenomena 
of association resulting in ge- 
neral Ideas. 

He supposes that the strength 
of the association between simi- 
lar Ideas arises from our fre- 
quently seeing or meeting with 
several similar things at the 
same time; as when we see 
one ox, we generally see seve- 
ral others; when we see one 
tree, we see more than one, 
andsoon. ‘That this mode of 
frequency obtains and has in- 
fluence to a certain extent, and 


even to an extent that should 
be noted I am willing to allow; 
but to anything like a suffi- 
cient extent it surely does not; 
so far as it is true it is unne- 
cessary ; any influence such a 
circumstance could have, falls 
into nothing before a power of 
all.comprehensive supremacy. 

We experience a hi bly 
complex-synchrony of Ideas. 
We experience a second also 
highly complex which slightly 
resembles the last. 

But resemblance can be 
nothing but partial precise 
similarity. Of two things 
partly alike, some of the parts 
must be quite alike, must be 
indistinguishably similar. 

Some of the Ideas, therefore, 
comprised in the first of these 
synchronies must be exactly 
like some of the Ideas com- 
prised in the second, might in 
usual vague language be said 
to be the same: and when two 
such Ideas have occurred, a 
third arising subsequently is to 
all intents and purposes the 
same as either of the other 
two; and Ideas eagEseuhiy by 
one, must necessarily be equally 
associated with another exactly 
like it. 

The process which takes 
place, therefore, when one 
complex Idea calls up another, 
calls up many similar to it, is 
plainly this. 

A complexity occurs, in- 
volving a certain Idea. This 
Idea, 3. e. a previous instance 
of Ideation precisely similar to 
it, has been before accompa- 
nied by certain other Ideas dif- 
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ferent entirely frem its present 
companions. 

An old woman in a red 
cloak calls up the Idea of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo; not because 
I have ever had the two Ideas 
in my mind before together, but 
with the Idea of the cloak is 
the Idea of redness; this Idea, 
a similar Idea, has been for- 
merly combined with others 
relative to “the deadly Water- 
loo,” and by the commonest 
process of association the sug- 
ee is operated. Nor, do 

conceive, is the process dif- 
ferent, when one red cloak 
suggests another red_ cloak, 
though these are things of 
which we are likely enough to 
see several at a time. 

From the whole I am of 
opinion that the formation of 
general Ideas by no means 
results from the occasion we 
have to group them, for the 
facilitation of naming; that 
they abound in the mind long 
before a deliberate effort to 
record or communicate thought 
is employed; and that while 
general Ideas introduce gene- 
ral terms (except in casés where 
we receive groups of Ideas 
from others, by names already 
assigned) the possession of the 
one and the invention and em- 
ployment of the other, equally 
result from the common laws 
of the association of Ideas. 

We owe both to the strength 
and delicacy of our capability of 
retaining deas, in elaborate 
complexity and rapid sequence, 
to the power which the emotions 
possess over those of operating 


dissociations as well as associa- 
tions, and promoting the sepa- 
rability of unimportant items 
as well as closely connecting, 
by mere force of conformed 
recurrence, Ideas and marks 
in no other way related. 

And especially our attention 
must be fixed on the fact, that 
the Idea attached to a general 
term is more simple than that 
attached to a particular term. 

If these things be true, a 
yery fine instrument is obtained 
for the analysis and demonstra- 
tion of the Mental Phenomena 
—to the evolution of the simple 
Ideas, corresponding to the sim- 
ple sensations. 

If these things be true, the 
analysis of Mill, so far as con- 
ducted on the opposite prin- 
ciple, must be fallacious and 
defective. ‘The phenomena of 
multifarious mind are compre- 
hended in general terms; the 
analysis of the general terms 
runs parallel with that of the 
phenomenon, and a mistake of 
the true force of the term—of 
the nature of the exclusive re- 
lation which it bears to facts— 
necessarily induces a miscon- 
ception of these facts, in the 
misinterpretation of their sym- 
bols, and deflects from the true 
line the whole train of consecu- 
tive analysis. 

Hitherto the inquiry con- 
cerning general Ideas has been, 
it 18 believed, sufficiently in- 
telligible, although entered 
upon by a clear bound over the 
consideration of sensitive ap- 
prehension, In any detailed 
disquisition that hereafter may 
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be given to the world on the 
human mind, I think a similar 
course of exposition might be 
wisely adopted; since in the 
knowledge of the structure of 
general terms a command is ob- 


tained over the very instru-— 


ments of analysis, of which in 
a previous inquiry we should 
surely find the want. ‘The sen- 
sitive synchronies are, as we 
have seen, by no means the 
simplest of our experience. And 
besides their general multi- 
tudinous complexity, a cause 
which adds greatly to the dif_i- 
culty is, that not only are there 
some sensations which by con- 
stant companionship become all 
but, if not indeed quite, indis- 
solubly conjoined; but there 
are other sensations which, con- 
nected from the commence- 
ment, are conjoined invariably. 

Here I conclude the exposi- 
tion of my Analysis of the phe- 
nomena of Simple and General 
Apprehension, and the illustra- 
tion of it by comparison with 
some others of the more cur- 
rently accepted theories. In 
this comparison, performed 
in a spirit at least of most 
conscientious fairness, it has 
not suffered, nor would it suffer, 
by a seriatim comparison with 
a multitude of other theories, 
afloat in the world, or sunk in 
many a solid tome, which it 
has been my fortune, or mis- 
fortune, toencounter. So far as 
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the examination has been car- 
ried, it has appeared that a 
negligence of precision of state- 
ment is the common fault of 
every one, and the radical fault 


of most. ‘The employment of 
language more cautiously 


guarded, for the observation of 
former errors, however it may 
have led me towards the dry- 
ness of technicality, has, I hope, 
secured that to the most ordi- 
nary attention there can be no 
doubt what are the opinions in- 
tended to be put forth. I trust 
that by the sacrifice of some of 
the fluency so dear to the read- 
able, I have attained a perspi- 
cuity so far as entirely to pre- 
clude the assignment of more 
than one interpretation to my 
conclusions. 

Notre.—Since the composi- 
tion of this Essay, Ihave met 
with a correction of Mill’s Ana- 
lysis of Association by resem- 
blance, exactly coincident with 
my own, in the article ‘ Dreams,’ 
in the recent volume of the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ The 
statement is lucid, and not ad- 
vanced without a flourish, which 
in truth the seriousness of the 
error may warrant; but the 
writer is not fully aware of the 
value of the truth he has grasped 
—that it is the key to the most 
intimate Philosophy of Simple 
Apprehension, Judgment, Ra- 
tlocination. 

L. D. 
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HIGH AND LOW LIFE IN ITALY, 


EXHIBITED IN SUNDRY LETTERS AND MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY THE 
LATE J. Je PIDCOCK RAIKES, ESQ.; AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 
BY HIS NEPHEW, SIR RODNEY RAIKES, WITH SEVERAL MATERIAL 
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ADDITIONS. 


Signor Corazza.—Is money 
chaff, Signor Marchese? Sig- 
nor Conte! is money swept 
off with the beard and suds at 
the barber’s? ‘To me it does 
not seem so. I am a poor 
man, but honest. I work, I 
work hard; ca! if any one 
knew it ! 

Cardinal Legate.— At what 


do you work, most respectable 


Signor Corazza, my most wor- 
shipful master ? 

Signor Corazza.—At my bu- 
siness; day after day; all day 
long. O the life! to gain a 
crown-piece after years and 
— and many and many! 

o stand and stand, and sigh 
and sigh, with my hands before 
me; now strait down, now 
across; sad variety ! now look- 
ing at one Virgin, now at 
another; now at this Bam- 
bino, now at that ; never mend- 
ing me; tiring my heart and 
tearing it, and gnawing it, 
summer and winter, spring and 
autumn; while others are in 


. villa; hosiers and hatters, who 


cannot distinguish a picture 
from acounterpane, a Porporato 
from a Pievano. Ca! and these 
people get more money than 
they can spend: what livers 
anf brains ! what capons ! what 
trout ! their wine comes from 
twenty miles off; cospetto! 


One keeps his civetta, another 


his billiard-table, another his. . 
what not! Here am I! no 
wine, no billiard, no pallone, 
no laughing, no noise! The 
very carts in the streets grum- 
ble to be in it at such a season. 
All I possess of the country 
is a grillo in a cage of straw. 
The el Saint who lost her 


-eyes—if she can be said to 


have lost them when she car- 
ried them in a dish—suffered 
less than mine did when I lost 
my Guido. 
Cardinal Legate.—Have you 
nothing of the Kind remaining? 
Signor Corazza.— Providence 
never abandons the faithful. 
A Ludovico .. pure, sincere, 
intact ; purest, sincerest, in- 
tactest .. but alas ! no minestra 
in pentola; no more minestra 
than if there were no rice- 
ground in Lombardy. This I 
call enduring fatigue, Signor 
Marchese! This I call sweat- 
ing, Signor Conte! This I 
call tribulation, Eminence! 
Your Eminence can feel all 
this for us poor people in the 
trade. Look now! look now! 
only look! Here comes an 
Englishman to the Pelican; a 
milord; a real milord of Lon- 
don. The fame of the finest 
ene in the world reaches 
im on the steps; not mine; I 
do not say mine ; but the pieces 
of Signor Marchese and Sig- 
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nor Conte, rimbombing through 
the universe. He hardly asks 
for dinner: Signor Perotti, 
Signor Flavio, your Eminence 
must know him, padrone of the 
Pelican, says, “ Leave that to 
me.” Now Signor Flavio 
speaks English as well as mi- 
lord Beron or milord Scacche- 
sperro. ‘ Do you want cash, 
sir? I will take any bill upon 
London, two months, three 
months.” O the ingratitude of 
the canaglia! ‘The pictures 
are given; thrown away (Do 
I speak well, Signor Mar- 
chese ?) packed up, sealed at 
the custom-house, sent off; 
Signor Flavio goes along with 
them, loses his business, his 
rest, his peace of mind, crosses 
the Appennines, as Annibal 
did, and reaches Florence, 
eviscerated, exossated, with 
nine great packages! nine ! the 
treasures of Bologna! 

Conte Biancheria.—We lie 
near the woods, or we never 
could have given the empty 
cases for the money we gave 
the pictures at. 

archese Scampa.—I doubt, 
after all, whether they will 
cover the carpenter’s bill. 

Signor Corazza.—Be tran- 
quil, Signor Marchese! I have 
calculated that they certainly 
will, if he waits (as usual) a 
reasonable while for the pay- 
ment. 

Marchese Scampa.—It was a 
great inconvenience to me: I 
made a great sacrifice: I 
thought of building a palace 
with the planks. Will your 
Eminence just look over the 
ground-plan ? 


Cardinal Legate.~-Prodigi- 
ously magnificent elevation ! 
Blessed Saints ! 

Marchese Scampa. — One 
might imagine that a little of 
the timber would be left. 
Quite the contrary. I have 
ruined the way through my 
estate by the carriage of sup- 
plementary loads ; and I should 
not have regretted it if I could 
have given satisfaction. I am 
ready to do the like again for 
any one who thinks more 
liberally. 

Conte Biancheria.—It must 
be by particular favour, and 
with strong recommendations, 
that an Englishman ever en- 
ters my house again. My 
stock of timber was small: 
however, if it had pleased 
His Beatitude the Holiness 
of our Lord to equip a gal- 
ley or two against the Turks 
or Greeks, I had wherewithall 
at his service. Now, now in- 
deed, not a stick is left me! 
not a thorn, not a dead leaf 
on the floor: the packages 
took all. 

Signor Corazza.—Men of 
humble condition must be cau- 
tious in their resentments. My 
temper is forgiving; my heart 
is large; I am ready to press 
my enemy to it again when he 
sees his error. 

Cardinal Legate.—He fancies 
he has already seen it, my most 
ornamented friend and worthy 
_— ! His correspondent at 

lorence assures me, on the 
authority of the whole Aca- 
demy, that he has been de- 
frauded. 

Conte Biancheria.—If this 
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gentleman is a gentleman of 
the law, he may lie legally: 
but if he acts merely as a 
friend, and in private, he acts 
insidiously. What gentleman 
in Italy ever took upon him- 
self the business of another, 
where he fancied the other had 
been imprudent and might lose 
by that imprudence, whether 
life or property? The Inglish 
alone are discontented with 
their own dangers, and run into 
those of other ef iam They 
pursue thieves; they mount 
upon conflagrations. Instead 
of joining the stronger, they 
join the weaker, subverting the 
order of things. Even dogs 
and wolves know better. 

Marchese Scampa.—-I am 
ruined by them; this is all I 
pretend to know of their doings. 
Since I sold them my pictures, 
I am infested and persecuted 
and worried to death by duns. 
They belabour and martellate 
my ears worse than the terza 
rima of Dante, the next takin 
up the — of the last. Iam 
not a dealer in pictures: I only 
sell when any one takes a fancy 
to this or that; and merely to 
show that we in Bologna are as 
condescending and polite to 
strangers as the people of Rome 
or Florence. 

Cardinal Legate.—Very pro- 
per; but this double baptism 
of pictures, this dipping of old 
ones in the font again, and sub- 
stituting a name the original 
+ enggoed never dreamt of giving,” 

1is methinks, Signor Mar- 
chese! under correction! is 
somewhat questionable and ex- 
ceptionable. — 


Marchese Scampa.— Under 
the correction of your Emi- 
nence bending myself most 
submissively, I have as much 
right to call my pictures by 
what appellation I please as 
my house-dog. He whose son 
has been christened by the 
name of Tommaso, may deem 
it more pleasurable to his ear, 
or more conducive to his wel- 
fare, or more appertaining to 
the dignity of his beloved heir, 
to designate him by that of 
Pietro or Giovanni. Again, I 
have as much right to ask a 
thousand crowns as a hundred. 
Asking does not cut purses nor 
force open banker’s desks. Be- 
sides, have I ever transgressed 
by laying claim to infallibility ? 
Only one upon earth is infal- 
lible; and he not in pictures: 
it is only in things that no- 
body in this world can com- 
prehend. 


Cardinal Legate.— Piously 
and judiciously spoken. 


Marchesa Scampa. — Emi- 
nence! I am liable to errors; 
I am frail; I am a man: we 
are all of us dust; we are all of 
us ashes; here today, there to- 
morrow: but I stick to my re- 
ligion ; I wear my honour next 
my heart. I should like to 
catch this Englishman by twi- 
light: I should like to hear 
how he would answer an honest 
man to his face. No subter- 
fuges with me. Accidents have 
happened ; malaria ; judge- 
ments. Many have fallen sick 
by holding their noses too 
close to the ground, like dogs 


in the grotto at Naples yonder. 
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Cardinal Legate.—Be calm, 
Signor Marchese ! 

Marchese Scampa. — My 
blood rises against oppression 
and injustice. These proud 
Englishmen shall never govern 
us. Weare under the Church ; 
God be praised! We are under 
his blessed Saints and your 
Eminence. Englishmen ! what 
are Englishmen? In their 
ships they may do something. 
Give me one visage to visage 
in the shaven field, and cap- 
peri! he should soon see who 
was before him: ay, capperi! 
should he. Uh! uh! I almost 
crack my teeth with my cou- 
rage. 

Cardinal Legate. — Spare 
them! spare them! good Sig- 
nor Marchese! they are worth 
their weight in gold at your 
age. Let us respect our vete- 
rans so sadly thinned by the 
enemy. 

Marchese Scampa. — I have 
the blood of youth in my veins. 

Cardinal Legate.—You must 
feel it very comfortable. 

Marchese Scampa.—It boils 
within me. 

Cardinal Legate.—-Let it; 
let it; better within than with- 
out. Surely it is applicable. to 
pleasanter purposes than broils. 

Marchese Scampa.—Stains 
upon honour .. 

Cardinal Legate.— .. May 
be covered with blood more 
easily than washed out with it. 
You are calmer, Signor Conte! 
Let me remark to you then, 
that the Englishman in ques- 
tion has sent to me an attesta- 
tion on a certain picture, pur- 
porting to bear the seal of our 


Academy : this seal is declared 
by one of our own Academi- 
cians (now in Florence) to be 
a forgery. 

All.—A traitor! a traitor! a 
traitor to his country ! 

Conte Biancheria. — The 
Englishman himself forged it. 

Signor Corazza.—The Eng- 
lish are capable. I never saw 
people write with such ease and 
fluency. 

Marchese Scampa. — Very 
great forgers; very notorious. 
Many are hanged for it every 
year in London; some of the 
most respectable persons in the 
whole nation, who spend several 
thousand dollars a year; mi- 
lords, bankers, bishops. 

Conte Biancheria.—Bishops! 
more shame upon them! Ours 
in Italy are long-dips; four- 
and-twenty to the pound; in 
England they are as substantial. 
as sausages. What the devil 
should they forge but their cre- 
dentials ? 

Marchese Scampa.—lI said, 
and I repeat it, many English 
are hanged for it every year; 
not one Italian. Lord Kenyon, 
the greatest judge in the king- 
dom, declared it lawful against 
an enemy: now Catholics are 
enemies in the eye of the 
Anglican Church, and the 
English laws acknowledge and 
act upon it; therefor, on their 
own principles, we may fairly 
and justifiably be guilty of it, 
at our good pleasure .. Not 
that we ever are. 

Conte Biancheria.—A secre- 
tary, by inadvertency, may affix 
a seal to a wrong paper. We 
cannot look to these bagatelles : 
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we cannot light the taper for 
all our letters: we have exten- 
sive correspondences: a good 
deal of money comes yearly by 
this way into the Legations. 

Marchese Scampa.—An easy 
quiet liberality; some slight 

reference to the native; a 
little more regard to his testi- 
mony who is a Christian than 
to a Quaker’s, a Turk’s, a Lu- 
theran’s, an Anabaptist’s, a 
Free-mason’s, may benefit the 
individual, consolidate the go- 
vernment, and calm those un- 
easinesses and ranklings which 
have kept our wretched coun- 
try ... 

Conte Biancheria, aside.— 
Ohibo! take heed! diamene! 

Marchese Scampa.— .. 
Wretched, until the arrival of 

our Eminence, by perpetual 
insurrections. Only two years 
ago (horrible to think of!) 
Cardinal Rivarola was shot in 
his carriage. God knows why. 
Mystery shin over everything 
here below. Idle men are seen 
about, ready to be hired: their 
work requires but short instru- 
ments and short warning. 

Cardinal Legate. — Pooh! 
pooh! Signor Marchese ! never 
fear them; we will watch over 
you. Government can pay 
them best: they are idle or at 
work as we judge proper. Eng- 
lishmen have long purses, but 
never hire any help in their 
anger. 

Signor Corazza. — Econo- 
wieal indeed! meanspirited 
creatures. 

Conte Biancheria.—But they 
earry sticks, and confound dis- 
tinctions with them. 


a 


Marchese Scampa.—Bloody 
rogues are left yet in the Le- 
gations ; and not all of them on 
the mountains. Have a care, 
Eminence! they pretend to 
love their country. Such folks 
are always dangerous: their 
whistle is heard farther than 
any. We have seen, O Christ ! 
O holy Virgin! .. Surgeon’s 
work does not stand well. I 
weep at thinking .. my eyes 
overflow .. I kiss the feet that 
represent His Holiness. 

Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Marchese! you overpower me. 
And, Signor Conte! you also 
at my other! nay, nay, in the 
name of .. Cazzo! .. you go 
too far. I do intreat you to 
rise up from my feet: your lips 
make them too hot: they do 
indeed. Gentlemen, the plea- 
sure of your company has 
almost caused me to oc that 
you do me the honour of con- 
sulting with me on business of 
importance. Forgery is really 
an ugly thing, in my view of 
the subject. Swindling sounds 
indifferently. The Academi- 
cians of Florence have formally 
and unanimously decided that 
your pictures are not only no 
originals, but are wretched 
copies. Fifteen names, the 
names of all present, are sub- 
scribed to the declaration, 
signed by the president, the 
senator Alessandri! ‘ Siamo 
di concorde avviso che il primo 
sia una copta mediocre, &c: che 
il secondo appartenga ad un 
debole imitatore della scuola 
Bolognese; e gli ultimi due 
en fatti da un cattivo seguace, 

C. 
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Conte Biancheria. — Emi- 
nence! let the Academicians 
of Florence look at the pictures 
that the most liberal and intel- 
ligent of our Italian princes (I 
mean secular; no offence to 
our Lord and Master His 
Beatitude) has bought in their 
own city, and under their own 
eyes. How happens it that he 
has friends about him, who re- 
commend to him the purchase, 
at many thousand crowns, of 
pieces not worth five figs? Do- 
menichinos! Salvators, Lionar- 
dos, Murillos! Is the Guido in 
the Tribuna any Guido at all? 
Would your Eminence give 
three crowns for it, out of the 
frame ? 

Marchese Scampa. — Their 
Domenichino in the same Tri- 
buna, did Domenichino ever 
see it? However, it is better 
than a real work of his in the 
Palazzo Pitti, which the Gran- 
duke’s purveyors bought for 
him at the price of fifteen hun- 
dred louis. Eminence! would 
you give fifty crowns for it? 
Our Lord would never have 
talked a half-minute with such 
a Magdalen as that: he would 
have thrown her pot of poma- 
tum in her face. 

Signor Corazza.— Under fa- 
vour, how happens it that they 
recommend to the Granduke 
restorers and cleaners who never 
learnt anything of the art, and 
never attempted it on their own 
dirt and rags ? 

Marchese Scampa. — How 
happens it that the finest pic- 
tures in the world have been 
ruined within these two years? 


The friend of His Imperial 
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Highness, who recommended 
these rascals and their rubbish, 
has unquestionably his profits. 

Signor Corazza.—And why’ 
should not we have ours? We 
who rub nothing out at all, and 
put little on .. 

Cardinal Legate.— .. Ex- 
cept in price, most adorned sir. 

Conte Biancheria.—I would 
not wish my observations to 
transpire. If the scourers at 
Florence go on as they have 
been going on lately, the col- 
lections at the gallery and at 
Pitti will be fit only for the 
Commitice of Taste in London, 
and the Granduke must have 
recourse to us for what is un- 
sold in our corridors. 

Cardinal Legate.—Sorry am 
I to understand that so zealous 
a protector, and so liberal an 
encourager of the Arts, has 
fallen among thieves. 

Marchese Scampa. — How- 
ever he has purchased some 
fine pictures. Old pencils are 
redhot iron to young fingers: 
all are burnt at first. 

Conte Biancheria.—Unhap- 
pily, the two purest and most 
perfect works of Raffael are 
transferred from ‘Tuscany to 
Bavaria: his Bindo Altoviti 
and his Tempi Madonna. 

Cardinal . Albani. — Raffael 
has been surpassed in portraits 
by Titian and Giorgione. But 
‘Tuscany may weep for ever over 
her loss in the Bindo Altoviti, 
which I have often seen in the 

alace where it was painted. 
Towns, fortresses, provinces, 
are won, recovered, restored, 
repurchased: kings will keep 
Raffaels; kings alone, or higher 
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dignitaries, should possess them. 
Lionardos, Correggios, rare, 
very rare : but only one genius 
ever existed who could unite 
what is most divine on carth 
with what is most adorable in 
heaven. He gives sanctity to 
her youth and tenderness to the 
old man that gazes on her: he 

urifies leve in the virgin’s 
entt he absorbs it in the 
mother’s. 

Signor Corazza.—Many al- 
low him the preference over 
our school. 

Cardinal Legatee—Ca! ca! 
ca! your School! an immon- 
dezzaio to a Sistine Chapel. 

Marchese Scampa. — Imi- 
nence! in Rome, protected by 
popes and cardinals, he reached 
perfection. 

Cardinal Legate.— Protect- 
ed! He walked among’ saints 
and prophets, their herald upon 
earth. What a man! what a 
man! his shadow in our path 
will not let lies pass current, 
nor flattery sink into the breast. 
No, Marchese! At Rome he 
thought he could embellish what 
is most beautiful in sentiment: 
at Florence, until the scourers 
brought their pestilence into 
the city, his genius soared in 
all its light angelic strength. 
At Florence he was the inter- 
preter of Heaven: at Rome he 
was only the conqueror of 
Tichal-Anielo’ he had left 
Paradise, he had entered Eden. 

Marchese Scampa.—In your 
Rome the great Florentine 
taught him dignity. 

Cardinal egate.—Strange 
mistake! Was ever painter so 
dignifiedas Frate Bartolommeo, 
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whom he studied before he 
went to Rome? In amplitude, 
in gravity, in majesty, Tra 
Bartolommeo is much the su- 
perior of Michel-Angelo: both 
want grace: both are defective 
in composition. ‘These two 
qualities were in the soul of 
Raffael : had he looked for them 
externally, he might have found 
them on the gates of the Bat- 
tisterio. I admire and venerate 
the power of Michel-Angelo: 
but the boy of Urbino reached 
the head of this giant at ‘the 
first throw. He did not strip 
your skins over your heads to 
show where your muscles lie, 
nor throw Hercules into the 
manger at Bethlehem, nor fall 
upon Alcmena for Mary. 

I know not how it happens, 
but love of the Arts leads me 
astray. When persons of in- 
telligence on such subjects are 
about me, I am apt to prolong 
the discourse. But the plea- 
santest day must end; the 
finest sunset is at last a sunset. 

Gentlemen! on the word of 
a friend, and such I am to all 
entrusted to my governance, 
and especially to men of merit, 
to persons of distinction, true’ 
Bolognese, real professors— 
Gentlemen! you will find it 
better to contrive, if possible, 
that this awkward question do 
not come before the ordinary 
tribunals. : 

Marchese Scampa. — Emi- 
nence! what in God’s name 
can they do against us if we are 
protected ? 

Conte Biancheria.—The mi- 
lord erred in his judgment; we 
did not err in ours. If men 
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are to suffer for errors, which, 
alas! seems the lot of humanity, 
let those suffer who do err, by 
no means those who do not. 
No man was ever brave at this 
embroidery of picture-fancying 
until he had often pricked his 
finger. Now I would advise 
milord to put his between his 
lips, and not to hold it up in 
public with a paultry jet bead 
of blood on it, as if he endured 
the sufferings of a martyr. We 
ought to complain ; not he. Is 
it right or reasonable, or ac- 
cording to justice or law, that 
good quiet christians, pursuing 
the steps of their forefathers .. 
do I say well, Signor Mar- 
chese ? 

Marchese Scampa. — Capi- 
tally! admirably ! sound argu- 
ment! touching truth! But I 
am not to judge ..I am a 
party, it seems ! 

Conte Biancheria.— . . That 
good quiet christians, eccetera ; 
loyal subjects, eccetera ; gallant 
men, men of honour, men of 
garb, .. eccetera, eccetera .. 
should be persecuted and ran- 
sacked and trodden upon and 
torn and worried and dila- 
cerated and devoured by these 
arrogant insatiable English. 

Marchese Scampa.— Bravo! 
bravo! bravo! 

Signor Corazza.— Ancora! 
ancora! bisse, bisse, bisse ! 

Conte Biancheria. — ‘These 
arrogant insatiable English, 
what would they haye? I gave 
them my flesh and _ blood; 
would they seize my bones? 
Let them, let them! since for 
even one’s bones there is no 
rest on earth; none whatever ; 
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not a pin’s point ; saving upon 
the breast of your Eminence. 
Cardinal Legate. — Ohibo ! 
where is the need of weeping 
and wailing, Signor Conte? 
Conte Biancheria.— Magda- 

len wept and wailed, Peter 
wept and wailed: but they had 
gone astray, they had slipped 
and sidled: I have followed 
my line of duty; I have acted 
consistently ; I have gone on 
as I began. Why should these 
infuriated monsters run from 
under the North Pole against 
me? why be permitted to 
stroke up, in a manner, my 
spinal hair from tail to nape in 
this fashion? merciful Jesu! 
eradicatine, eradicating! flay- 
ing, flaying. The acquirer of 
the pictures, he complain too! 
he complain! after spoiling his 
own speculation. Had he kept 
his tongue from ringing, his 
seven hundred louis, the poor 
compensation for our master- 
ieces, would have procured 
him a seat in the Committee of 
Taste in London, and every 
piece would have turned out a 
miraculous loaf; a Christ in the 
Garden. What power! what 
pemeneeee And they eat, 
‘minence ! they eat; or they 
are much belied. If another 
man’s macaroni is a foot long, 
theirs is a yard. Fry, fry, fry, 
all day: the kitchen hums and 
buzzes like a spring meadow: 
it frets and fumes and wheezes 
with its labour: one cook can- 
not hear another: you might 
travel as far as from Bologna 
to Ancona between the boiled 
and the roast. And what do 
we get? at the uttermost the 
Ss 











scale. of’ an anchovy, with 
scarcely oil enough to float it .. 

Signor Corazza.— .. And 
perhaps, late in the season, 
the extremity of a radish, so 
cursedly tough, you may twist 
it twenty times round the 


finger 
ee Scampa.— We are 
amenable to your Eminence: 
but what has the Academy of 
Florence to do with us? Pre- 
sently, no doubt, we shall be 
cited before the Committee of 
Taste on the Thames. Let us 
discuss a little the qualifications 
of our future judges, now we 
have plainly shown what our 
present are. Has not this 
glorious Committee paid seve- 
ral thousand louis for a false 
Correggio, which was offered 
at Rome heretofore for fifteen 
crowns, and carried to Milan 
ere it found so much? Has 
not this glorious Committee, 
which snatched so eagerly at a 
false rejected a real one, at 
a low price? Have they not 
allowed the finest Andrea to 
slip out of London and to h 
on a banker’s wall at Paris? 
Could they not have bought it 
at a third less than what the 
banker paid for it ? and will he 
sell it again for a third more. 
Cardinal Legate.—In almost 
all the works of this otherwise 
admirable painter there is a 
vulgarity which repels me. 
Conte Biancheria.— But what 
truth, Eminence, what truth ! 
Cardinal Least Bhs most 
endearing quality, I perceive, 
with Signor Conte Biancheria. 
Conte Biancheria.—It stands 
indeed high with me, 
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Marchese Scampa.—There is 

no answering any of the Count’s 
uestions on the Committee of 
aste. 

Conte Biancheria. — The 
facts are known all over the 
world. Not a _ cottage or 
cavern, not a skiff or felucca, 
not a gondola or canoe, from 
Venice to Van Diemen’s Land, 
that does not echo them. 

Cardinal Legate.—Indeed ! 

Conte Biancheria. — Upon 
gS as a Christian ! 

archese Scampa.— There is 
a certain duke at Rome, a duke 
made after buckles were left 
off, who can always sell what he 
proposes. He recommends an 
original: over comes milord, 
sees it finished, accepts in his 
condescension an inlaid table, 
and fills the newspapers with 
the fine contours, the aerial 
perspective, the topazes, rubies, 
and emeralds, of this precious 
oil-cloth. 

Conte Biancheria.—We poor 
Bolognese cannot give such 
dinners as a Roman duke and 
banker can. We are hungry ; 
yet we invite the stranger to 
partake with us. 

Cardinal Legate.—Of your 
hunger, most illustrious ? 

Conte Biancheria. — With 
what we have we serve him. 
Signor Corazza.—An honest 
man would do his business re- 
gularly ; a good citizen makes 
no disturbances, and is ashamed 


of troubling the courts of jus- 


tice or intruding on his su- 
periors. Peace, concord, faith, 
veneration, are inherent in the 
highest and in the lowest of the 
Bolognese. | . 
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‘Marchese Scampa.— And yet 
the Academy of Florence 
makes war against the Academy 
of Bologna! Would it not be 
wiser if those who preside over 
the Arts imitated the conduct 
of those who preside over the 
nations? Would it not be 
better if they agreed that the 
same system should govern all? 
Cannot our Bologna and Flo- 
rence come closer, like Eng- 
land and Turkey, France and 
Russia, Spain and Persia, Por- 
tugat and Congo? Are we 
never to follow our betters? 
We indeed do: why will not 
they? ‘Times are very much 
altered for the worse, Emi- 
nence, since we were children. 

Cardinal Legate.—Ah Mar- 
chese! you were a child long 
after I was one. 

Marchese Scampa.—A year; 
or may-be thirteen months. I 
have seen forty, some time. 


Cardinal Legate.— Iapproach 
a, 
archese Scampa. — In 


dreams and visions ; not other- 
wise. Iam as near to Purga- 
tory as your Eminence is to 
Paradise. 

Cardinal Legate, aside.—I 
believe it; on the wrong side 
too. 

Marchese Scampa. — Did 
your Eminence speak to me ? 

Cardinal Legate.—I was re- 
gretting to myself the strength 
of the Declaration that lies be- 
fore me. 

Conte Biancheria.—A mere 
formulary ; signed by fourteen 
or fifteen rival Academicians. 
Our pictures had no such pe- 
dantry about them. We too 
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have signatures: the pen trema 
bles with their emotion. 

Cardinal Legate. — True 
enough; few of the names are 
legible, and those unknown. 

Marchese Scampa. — There 
now ! convincing! convincing ! 
The better part of them could 
not see the paper under them 
through their tears. 

Conte Biancheria. — Well 
might they weep. Such pic- 
tures then must leave Bologna ! 
our beloved country must lose 
them for ever! our dear chil- 
dren must not enjoy what their 
fathers and forefathers glo- 
ried in! 

Signor Corazza.— What could 
we do? The English are pow- 
erful at sea: they have a fleet 
in the Adriatic no farther off 
than Corfu. 

Cardinal Legate.—The ques- 
tion is, the authenticity of the 
pictures. 

Marchese Scampa. — And, 
after an attestation on the spot, 
the Academy of Florence has 
the impudence to sign and seal 
against it ! 

Signor Corazza.—May not 
pictures have suffered on the 
road ? may not malicious men, 
artists and dealers, jealous of 
the Bolognese school, jealous 
of an honest man’s good for- 
tune... 

Marchese Scampa.— .. 
Carpers of titles, revilers of 
dignities .. 

Signor Corazza.— .. Ay, 
ay .. have ayes them a few 
false touches ! 

Conte Biancheria.— May not 
the air of Florence, moister 
and heavier than ours, have 
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suffused with a duller tint and 
disturbed the transparency of 
the glazing ? 

chow Scampa.— People 
sign without reflection, Emi- 

nence! My uncle Matteo the 
Canonico, your Eminence’s old 
worshipper, used to say well 
and truly, that the day of 
judgment is the last day we 
can expect on earth, and that 
he saw no signs of it. 

Cardinal Legate.—We have 
no proof of malice in the de- 
cision. 

Conte Biancheria. — Even 
good men have some. Saint 
Cyprian said that the face of 
Saint Jerome, in i ne a 
picture, would have done bet- 
ter for the lion, and the lion’s 
for him. 

Cardinal Legate.— Whether 
Saint Cyprian said it may per- 
haps be questioned. 

Signor Corazza.—O the 
Magdalen! what a tint! what 
a touch! the hair! how it 
swells! how it falls! how it 
undulates! how it reposes! 
music to the eye, to the heart, 
to the intellect, to the soul! 
the music of Paesiello! than 
her .'. ca! ca! ca! what 
tongue can reach it! Emi- 
nence! look; behold her! 
She has kissed the Bambino 
with the endearing curl of her 
lip, where it loses itself in the 
paler roses of the cheek: and 
she holds the kiss, one would 
think, between the lip and the 
child, afraid to drop it by moy- 
ing... Tender, tender, tender ! 
And such an ancle there! oh ! 
oh! the heart cannot con- 
tain it. 


Cardinal Legate. — Never- 
theless, the holy child is a 
young satyr, and the Saint a 
wild beast, come rather to 
swallow than fondle him. Some- 
body seems to have driven him 
up into the corner, else his 
claws might alarm us. As to 
the lion, he has been in the 
menagery from his birth, where 
some other beast begot him. 

Marchese Scampa.—lIf this 
picture has its faults, well may 
ours have them too. In regard 
to authenticity, we did not see 
the artists paint them. We 
may have been deceived: and 
because we have been de- 
ceived must we be called de- 
ceivers?, Fine Florentine lo- 
gic forsooth! turning every 
thing the wrong side upwards. , 

Signor Corazza. — 1 have 
studied the art from my youth, 
and have made the pot. boil 
with it, although there is not 
a cinder, at prercns hot or cold, 
under it. Ido know a little of 
the matter, if a modest man 
may say it: a little I do know. 
These Florentines .. my pati- 
ence escapes me . . 

Cardinal Legate.—We must 
attempt to catch it again for 
you in this room, most prized 
and ornamented Signor Co- 
razza. 

Signor Corazza.—I but hum- 
bly follow Signor Marchese. 
Enter the tribuna, where the 
best pictures are supposed to 
hang. The Magdalen’s -head 
1s more like a boiled calf’s. 
She was flesh and blood, the 
Magdalen was, I warrant her. 
She had fingers fit for any- 
thing ; and here are long sticks, 
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no better than those which 
some blockhead has stuck upon 
the Medicean Venus, for En- 
glishmen to admire upon tradi- 
tion in this age, and Kamskat- 
kadales in the next. We do 
not read that the fingers of the 
Magdalen were broken or dis- 
located at the cross or ¢ise- 
where, as these are. How 
would you manage her heavy 
stupid head? Guido would 
‘have put it in its right position : 
Guido would have given it ex- 
pression and grace, tenderness 
and emotion: it has verily no 
more of these than an ox’s 
heart at the shambles. An- 
other step, and we stand before 
the Holy Family of Michel- 
Angelo. 

Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Corazza, my patron! do not 
pull down this picture: this is 
genuine: it was painted for 
the Medici, and was never out 
of their sight. There is some 
(however slight) reason to be- 
lieve that the other is a Guido: 
but Guido was a youth before 
he was a man, and a boy before 
he was a youth, and often 
painted a picture by lamp-light, 
or by none, to get out of a 
scrape. 

archese Scampa.—Histo- 
rical facts! recotidite biogra- 
phy! Guido has got drunk 
upon a Magdalen, gone to a 
brothel with a Saint Catharine, 
and gamed upon Christ’s coat. 
In Michel-Angelo’s Holy 
Family, why does the Virgin 
(who looks neither like virgin 
nor mother) toss the poor Baby 
so carelessly across her 


shoulder? And why do those 
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idle vagabonds sit naked on the 
wall behind her? Have they 
no reverence? no decency ? 
God’s blood! master Michel- 
Angelo! I suspect thy nose 
was flattened by divine judg- 
ment for this flagrant impu- 
dicity. In the same ¢ribuna is 
another Holy Lamily; one 
among the few bad works of 
Giulio Romano. Beyond it 
are two Correggio’s by Vanni 
of Sienna, and then another 
Holy Family, also by Vanni, 
but undoubted for Correggio’s, 
Signor Corazza.—Ah Signor 
Marchese! ‘There is some- 
what of his sweetness in the 
colouring of the landscape.— 
Marchese Scampa.— But that 
wench with her twisted face, 
her twisted hands, and her 
child sprawling before her, like 
what has dropped from ones 
head under the comb! yet our 
judges, our censurers, our in- 
criminators, firmly believe in 
the transcendent excellence of 
those works. ‘They know no- 
thing of any school but their 
own, and little of that. What 
a Perugino is there locked up 
in their academy! while these 
inferior pictures occupy the 
most conspicuous situation, the 
satellites of the Medicean 
Venus. ‘They have heard, and 
they repeat to you, that Peru- 
gino is hard and dry. Cer- 
tainly those who worked for 
him were so, and so was he 
himself in the beginning : but 
what at first was harshness be- 
came at last a pure severity. 
He learned from the great. 
scholar he taught; and the 
easier his followers were, the 
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more they venerated the abili- 
ties of their master. He had 
no pupil so great as Raffael, 
nor had Raffael any so great 
as he. 

Cardinal Legate. -— ‘Titian 
ennobled men; Correggio 
raised children into angels; 
Raffael performed the more 
arduous work of restoring to 
woman her pristine purity. 
Perugino was worthy of lead- 
ing him by the hand. 

[archese Scampa. — Emi- 
nence! we have Titian, we 
have Raffael, in our Academy ; 
we want only Correggio. At 
my decease perhaps . . and 
yet he, who was quite at home 
with angels, played but a sorry 
part among saints: he seems 
to have considered them as very 
indifferent company for him. 
How they stare and straddle 
and sprawl about his Cupola ! 
But what coloring on his can- 
vas! Would your Eminence 
favor me with a ray of light on 
him and Raffael ! 

Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Marchese ! I am afraid I can 
say nothing on the subject that 
has not been said twenty times 
before; and if ‘Ido, I may be 
wrong. 

‘Als —Im ossible. 

Cardinal Legate.—Even the 
coloring of Correggio, so trans- 
parent, so pure, so well con- 
sidered and arranged, is per- 
haps too rich and luscious for 
the divine ideas of Raffael: it 
might have overshot the scone 
which his temperate suaviiy 
attained. The drapery of 
Correggio is less simple than 
becomes the: modest ‘maid of 


Bethlehem, chosen by the all- 
seeing eye for her simplicity. 

Conte Biancheria. — And 
yet, under favour, in the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola, there is 
almost a fantastic charm in the 
vivid colours of the tartan 
dress. 

Cardinal Legate.—So much 
the worse. Let us admire the 
composition, but neither the 
style of the drapery nor the ex- 

ression of the countenance. 

he Virgin has ceased to be 
a virgin; and the child has 
about it neither the sweetness 
of an amiable infant, nor the 
mysterious indication of a 
half-human god. Raffael in 
Rome had forgotten the ten- 
derness of his diviner love; 
and the Tempter had seduced 
him to change purity for power. 
Nevertheless i remains, far 
beyond all comparison, the 
greatest genius that ever glo- 
rified the Arts. He was not, 
like Michel-Angelo, a great 
architect, a scientific sculptor, 
an admirable poet: he at- 
tempted not universality ; but 
he reached perfection. What 
other mortal has ? 

All.—Oracles ! oracles ! 


Conte Biancheria.—I myself 


wreaeny a little bit of Perugino: 
oney, sugar, cinnamon ! 
SignorCorazza, aside.—And 
a good deal of each; two dol- 
lars would not cover it. How 
he kisses the tips of his two 
fingers and thumb, all three in 
a cluster! I wish he would 
pay me my twelve livres for 
this honey and sugar and cin- 
namon, in which however he 


will ‘never catch the wary old 
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wasp. The thing is fairly 
worth a couple of zecchins, and 
he knows it. 

Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Corazza, were you saying your 
prayers behind me? 

Signor Corazza.—Fervently. 
Alas! I have no Perugino: I 
had a Saint Peter: tears like 
— an ear, you might 

ave put your finger in it 
je to the elbow; hair, I was 
afraid of blowing a fly from 
it. Strangers, when they en- 
tered the room, cried, “ Signor 
Corazza! do you keep poultry 
in your saloon ?” 

Cardinal Legate.—What of 
that ? 

Signor Corazza.—Incidental. 
The cock in the distance, red, 
gold, emerald; six, seven, 
eight crown’s worth of lapis 
lazuli; wings displayed, neck 
autstretched, eyes that might 
have lighted up our theatre; 
comb . . I would never leta 
cook enter the room, lest 
he should have cut it off. 
Everybody fancied he heard 
him crow; for fancy it must 
have been. And what became 
of this picture? ‘Two English- 
men tore it from the wall: I 
thought they would have car- 
ried the house, the street itself, 
away with it. They stopped 
my mouth: no stirring; no 
breathing. England, mono- 
polizing England, possesses 
now Saint Peter! ‘The milords 
threw down their paltry hun- 
dred zecchins, leaving me life- 
less at the loss of my treasure, 
and sacking our Bologna in 
this inhuman way. O had your 
Eminence seen that cock; had 


your Eminence seen that hair; 
fine, fine, fine as an infant’s; 
the crown of the head smooth 
as the cover of a soup tureen; 
nothing to hide the veins on the 
tempies: he would have been 
bald within the year, unless 
by miracle. I had also an 
Andromeda: Signor Conte 
knew her. Dignitaries of the 
Church have stood before her 
until their knees bent under 
them. 

Cardinal Legate.—Did En- 
glishmen dispossess you like- 
wise of your Andromeda ? 

Signor Corazza.—Half the 
nation fell upon her at once: 
all were after her: what was to 
be done! I was widowed of 
her too: they had her. One 
would think, after this they 
might have been pee not 
they: we must bleed and mar- 
tyrize: no end or remission of 
our sufferings. The English 
are very unlike what they were 
formerly: surely the breed of 
milords is extinct. 

Cardinal Legate.—Quite the 
contrary, I believe. 

Signor Corazza.—Then they 
are turned into chap-men. No 
sooner do they come to an inn, 
than they inquire how much 
the host asks forso many; and 
if they do not like the price, 
they drive off. Formerly if 
you skinned a milord you only 
tickled him. Who, in the name 
of the Holy Virgin! could 
have begotten the present race? 
They have shockingly ill+ 
treated our worthy fallow-citie 
zen, the most esteemed Signor 
Flavio Perotti of the Pelican. 
He offered them his house ; he 
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placed everything before them; 
all unreservedly at their dis- 
posal. He serves his country 
with consummate zeal and fide- 
lity: much money flows into 
it through his hands: many 
pictures that might peradven- 
ture do ‘great dishonour to the 
names of Domenichino and 
Guido, and the whole family of 
the Caracci, and sweet Albano 
. - . my tears will flow at the 
name, it so much resembles our 
illustrious protector’s . . . 
Yes, yes, many and many slip 
anes y from the Pelican out of 
the country, by Signor Flavio’s 
intervention. Hence there is 
scarcely an auction, I hear, in 
England, without a dozen of 
Domenichinos, while in Italy 
dukes and princes lie on their 
death-beds and gasp for one. 
The milords in Florence con- 
spired against poor Signor 
lavio, as an accomplice in 
what they were pleased to de- 
nominate a cheat and forgery. 
Figure it! your Eminence! 
figure it! an accomplice ! Sig- 
nor Flavio told me that, unless 
he had quitted Florence on the 
instant, the Police would have 
consigned him to the Bargello. 
This comes of accepting bills 
from foreigners! this comes 
from facilitating business ! 
Conte Biancheria. — Emi- 
nence ! we live in an ungrate- 
ful world, a world full of 
snares, frauds, and_ perils. 
Many saints have said it, and 
all honest men have expe- 
rienced it. I gave my pictures 
to this Englishman, merely not 
to disgust or displease him. 
He had them not at my price, 
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but at his own. I abandoned 
them; I stood in desolation. 
Recovering my senses, I saw 
bare walls; Chiusi, Populonia. 

Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Conte! most illustrious! had 
the purchaser ever had any 
dealings with you before ? 

Conte © Biancheria. — He 
never was before in Bologna. 
We see many Englishmen from 
time to time, but none come 
twice: the reason is, they take 
the other road. Beside, they 
are men of business, and carry 
off at once everything they 
like. 

Signor Corazza.—I never 
heard of one entering the same 
shop a second time. ‘The 
French are called inconstant: 
but in inconstancy the English 
outfly them by leagues and la- 
titudes. Him whom they call 
an honest man one day, they 
call a rogue the next: they are 
as mild as turnips in the morn- 
ing, and as hot as capsicums in 
the afternoon. 

Marchese Scampa.—When- 
ever an Englishman of distinc- 
tion was inclined to favor me, 
he always found my palace at 
his disposal. I began at last 
to give a preference to the 
Frenchman. Instead of such 
outrageous words as accomplice 
eccelera, eccettera, when a 
Frenchman has rung a few 
changes on the second and sixth 
letters of the alphabet, his 
temperament grows cooler: 


: ee may compromise with him: 


ut the Got-dam of the. En- 
glishmen sounds like the burst- 
ing of the doors of Janus, and 
his fist is always ready to give 
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I regret that I 


it emphasis. 
have encountered more than 
once such rudeness, after mak- 
ing him the master of my 
house and servants. 

Signor Corazza, aside to the 


Secretary. — What servants! 
they are all the Pelican’s. Old 
Baltazzare-Cincinnato. never 
leaves off his cobbling under 
the palace-stairs for the best 
heretic in London. He has 
orders to the contrary, or the 
Pelican would stand still in the 


negotiation. He has other 
perquisites. 
Cardinal Legate. — Most 


prized and ornate Signor Co- 
razza, my patron! I commend 
ae: modesty in taking a place 

ehind my chair, whilst Signor 
Marchese and Signor Conte 
do me the honour of indulging 
me with their presence on the 
opposite side of the chamber; 
yet, if you are desirous of 
whispering any remarks of 
yours to my Secretary, who 
appears to be an old acquaint- 
ance, pray, in courtesy, go as 
far from my chair as possible ; 
for whispers are apt to divert 
the attention more than a 
louder tone. 

Signor Corazza.—Signor Se- 
cretary! accept this small 
cameo. 

Secretary. — Don’t mention 
it; don’t think of it; im- 
possible! Not to be ob- 
served . . (pockets it.) 

I would render you service 
for service, my dear Signor 
Corazza! you are a man of 

ts, a man of business, my 
most worshipful patron! I have 
only my good fortune to boast 
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of, partly in the satisfaction I 
give his Eminence, and partly 
in the precious acquisition of 
your feicuiliign His Emi- 
nence has taken under her pro- 
tection a young person, a rela- 
tive of mine, sage, good, gen- 
tle; they call her handsome. 
She embroiders; she can get 
up fine linen... 


His Eminence wishes her 
well. ‘There can be no scan- 
dal in it; there never was a 
suspicion ; seventeen comes too 
far under eighty. He would 
not puff off the girl; but he 
has told me in confidence that 
five hundred crowns lie some- 
where. And her friends are 
men of substance; they ma 
come down with what is bagi 
some. 

Signor Corazza.— Signor 
Secretary! the sooner we are 
in the midst of these things 
the better. 

Secretary.—I may misunder- 
stand you, since your impa- 
tience seems to have little of 
the rapturous in it. Why then 
the better the sooner in the 
midst of them ? 

Signor Corazza. — Because 
the sooner out ? 

Secretary.—Ohibo! nobetter 
reason than this ? 

Signor Corazza.—My most 
ornate and erudite Signor Se- 
eretary! I love women in can- 
vas better than in linen: they 
change less speedily, do an 
honest man less harm, and are 
more readily off hand. 


Secretary.— Eh, eh! well, 
well! I would not build up a 
man’s fortune against his will. 
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Cardinal Legate. — Signor 
Corazza ! 

Signor Corazza.— Her slave! 

Cardinal Legate.—I have 
been turning over the papers 
very attentively, and begin to 
think the affair looks serious. 
If anything can be suggested 
to pe you, lawfully and 
conscientiously . . reflect upon 
it; meet half-way: There is 
nothing that cannot be arrang- 
ed by wisdom and concession. 

Marchese Scampa.— Wisdom 
does much... 

Cardinal Legate. — Conces- 
sion helps her materially, my 
dear Signor Marchese ! 

Conte Biancheria. — The 
gifted persons, who enjoy the 
supreme felicity of frequent 
audiences with your Eminence, 
admire the prodigious ease with 
which she performs the great- 
est actions. 

Marchese Scampa.— What a 
stupendous wisdom falls from 
the fountain of Her most elo- 
quent lips. As the shallow- 
ness of some is rendered less 
apparent by an umbrageous im- 
penetrability about them, so 
the profundity of others is little 
suspected in the placid and 
winning currency of their de- 
meanour. 

Signor Corazza.—Ah Emi- 
nence! She has fairly won 
her red stockings. 

Cardinal Legate.-—God put 
them on me only to try me. 
He has since visited me with 
many afflictions. In his in- 


@ There was issued an Edict against 


women among the poor usually wore them, 
nerations! It is reported that His Holiness 


scrutable wisdom, he permitted 
the French to plunder me of 
my pictures. I have yet some; 
very few .. worthy friends 
have been ambitious to sew up 
the rents and rips of my for- 
tune: one has offered me one 
fine piece, another another. 
They only showed the heart in 
the right place. I am sorry 
I rejected so many: I might 
have restored them by my last 
will and testament, with a slight 
remembrance, treating some 
according to what I conceive 
to be their necessities, and 
others in proportion to their 
rank and dignity. But why 
these reflections? Gentle- 
men! I am involved in a mul- 
tiplicity of affairs, an account of 
which must instantly be laid 
before his Holiness. In obe- 
dience to his Edict, I must in- 
quire into the women who wear 
silver* combs and show their 
shift sleeves: I must ascertain 
the number of equally grave 
offenders whose houses are 
open in the dusk; and the 
names of those who enter and 
go out. 

Signor Corazza.— Your Emi- 
nence turns round and looks at 
me. Upon the faith of a Ca- 
tholic, went out but... 
that is to say... 

Cardinal Legate.—It is in- 
deed, my patron ! itis to say . . 
quite enough. Respectable 

ersons, substantial house- 
ceepers, are allowed an honest 
liberty; but Vice must be tri- 


them by Leo the twelfth. Creditable 
and they were heirlooms for many" 
had received his last serious injury 


a person who usurped this matronly decoration, 
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butary to Virtue. The Ser- 
ms may bite the Woman’s 
eel, as was ordained; but, if 
he rises in his ambition, we 
must detach a golden scale or 
two from his pericranium. In 
plain language, gentlemen, the 
fisc is cracking into chinks 
with dryness and vacuity: we 
must contrive to oil it among 
us. 
Signor Corazza.—l am no 
defaulter; Iamnofrequenter... 
Secretary, aside. — Why 
tremble, why hesitate, why ex- 
cuse yourself, most worthy 
Signor Corazza? Nobody can 
suspect you, my patron! you 
stand erect, above suspicion: 
your Venuses are upon canvas. 
Signor Corazza, aside. — 
Signor Secretary ! no jeering! 
You shall never cram girls 
down my throat. There are 
some that might be too large 
for it; do you understand me ? 
Mind, look-ye! I do not say 
all are: I do not say one is: 
no offence to any relative or 
friend of yours: I had not a 
thought of the kind in regard 
to the lady in question! God 
knows it ! 

Secretary.— You convince 
me, my dear patron ! 

Cardinal Legate.—In this 
life, we must all make some 
small sacrifices, and the sooner 
we make them the more certain 
is our reward. I myself am 
an instance of it. ‘The enemy 
had despoiled me of my gal- 
lery: but the Virgin opened 
my eyes the wider the more [ 
wept before her, the more pro- 
mises I made her, and enabled 
me to foresee the fall of paper- 


al 


money. I effected large pur- 
chases in it, very large indeed, 
engaging to repay it in the same 
kind after six months, with 
9 interest. My blessed 

atroness enabled me to per- 
form it, at less expense than a 
plate of unpeppered cucumbers 
in August. Nor did her favour 
and inspiration end here. I 
went, I remember not on what 
business, to Massa di Carrara. 
After passing through all the 


‘bed-chambers, at the desire of 


the Duchess, in order to make 
my choice, I fixed upon one in 
which there was a Holy Family 
by Titian. 

A noble picture, Signor 
Marchese! I do assure you, 
Signor Conte! the picture is 
worth ten shock: crowns. 
Signor Corazza! if you had 
seen that picture, you would have 
cut off the head of the Bambino 
for pure affection. Impossible 
to resist the idea. I prayed 
and prayed before it, and took 
out first my scissars, then m 
penknife; then I thought it 
would be a pity to lose the 
rest: for there are parts about 
the Virgin too, most delicately 
touched. Ah what a carna- 
tion! what a carnation! the 
warmest local colours, the most 
subtile demitints, a glow that 
creeps on insensibly to lose 
itself in the shades, making the 
heart pant and the innermost 
soul sigh after it. 

All.—lI seize it! I seize it! 
I seize it ! 

Cardinal Legate.—It was no 
easy matter to put up penknife 
and scissars; but it was easier 
than to sleep in- such a pre- 
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sence. About midnight I rose 
arid prayed to my Protectress, 
vowing that, if she would in- 
cline the heart of the Duchess 
to my wishes, I would place a 
crown of gold over her head, 
and another of silver over the 
Bambino’s; whenever, on the 
following day, any person en- 
tered the chamber, he or she 
found me on my knees before 
the picture. In the morning 
I looked pale: I sighed at 
breakfast; I abstained at din- 
ner; I retired at supper. The 
Duchess told her chaplain to 
inform me that her surgeon 
might be Rae on, being 
a man equally of ability and 
discretion. I assured him I 
seldom had had occasion to put 
any surgeon’s ability to the 
proof, and never his discretion 
and taciturnity. I rose in her 
good opinion for both these 
merits, if we may call them so. 
I then expressed to him, in 
confidence, my long sufferings 
and exceeding love for the 
Virgin. Whether he or she 
informed the Duchess of them, 
I never have discovered: but 
her Highness said so many 
kind words to me on the sub- 
ject, that I could no longer 
refuse to eat whatever she re- 
commended. Yet I was obliged 
to retire immediately after 
dinner, partly from weakness 
of stomach, and partly from the 
rigid devotion which occa- 
sioned it. 

‘What can be the matter 
with the poor cardinal?” said 
her Highness. ‘ Highness ! 
the naked truth must out,” 
replied the chaplain. ‘He 


does whatever you command 
or wish: he smiles, however 
languidly ; he drinks, one would 
almost think, with relish; he 
eats, I will not say like one 
with an appetite, but at least as 
much; to remove all anxiety 
from your Highness. : 

“ Well but this naked truth. . 
I have the courage to encoun- 
ter it,” said the Duchess. 
‘There are baths at Pisa and 
Lucca, both near, and there 
are minerals and instruments 
quite at hand.” 

The worthy chaplain shook 
his head, ‘and answered, 

“His Eminence does nothing, 
day or night, but kneel before 
the Holy Family in his bed- 
chamber.” 

“ Then get the cushion well 
stuffed,” said her Highness, “or 
let him have another put upon 
it: bring him the green vel el 
one from the chapel; and take 
especial care that no loose gold- 
wire, in the lace about it, 
catches his stockings.” 

When I was going away I 
began to despair, and I prayed 
again to my blessed Benehac- 
trice. 

Signor Marchese! Signor 
Conte! She never abandons 


those who put their trust in 
her. : | 


Both.—Never, never. So 
bountiful is she that she leaves 
them nothing to desire. She 
gives all at once. 

Cardinal Legate.—On_ the 
morning of my departure, the 
Duchess sent up some fine 
Dresden porcelain to my room, 
and several richly bound books, 
requesting my acceptance, she 
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was graciously pleased to say, 
of the few trifling things she 
had ordered to be_ placed 
there. I humbly told her I 
could not deprive her of an 
luxury, to every kind of ortuick 
I was indifferent and dead. 
Again she politely asked me if 
there was nothing I would ac- 
cept as a remembrance of my 
visit to Massa. After a pause, 
and after those protestations of 
impossibility which good man- 
ners: render necessary, and in- 
deed after four retrograde 
steps, it occurred to me as an 
urgent duty, to declare posi- 
tively that I would only take 
the picture: which, if left 
where it was, might deprive 
others, equally devout, of as 
much sleep as I had lost by it. 
The Duchess stood with her 
mouth open . . and very pretty 
teeth she had in those days .. 
I abased my head, kissed her 
hand, and thanked her with 
many tears and tendernesses, 
for a gift which (to me at 
least), was a precious one, said 
I, and a pledge of her piety, 
although no proof of my desert. 
Marchese Scampa. — The 
Duchess is wealthy, and... 
Cardinal Legate.—I do as- 
sure you, Marchese, she was 
then a fine woman, little above 
fifty. Gentlemen, I will visit 
your galleries, knowing their 
contents, and will hear your 
reasonings, anticipating their 
validity. (Rises and goes.) 
All,—We are lost! 
_»; AMR. STIVERS TO LADY C. 


My a 
Upon my life, I am _ vext and 
dumb-foundered, to hear your 
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account of my poetical specula- 
tion. I shall be sadly out of 
pocket then! What! nobod 

read a poem that has not a ‘Tur 

or a daffodil in it! I must in- 
deed turn over a new leaf, and 
entreat my purveyors to take 
back again the contributions at 
half-price. But, on recollec- 
tion, the greater part has been 
canine given me, and the 
remainder is for the present 
unpaid. I am sorry the money 
was advanced for my glorifica- 
tion; the famous, the palmy, 
the unearthly—not a word of 
them four years old in their 
present acceptation; and there 
are others more expensive still, 
as being still fresher, loftier, 
and more exuberant. I would 
give forty pounds to be fairly 
off, and never to have been 
hand in glove with this gentry. 
However, I will take your ad- 
vice, and get up anovel. Get 
up is the word, from the laundry 
to the House of Lords. I know 
so many girls, of all sorts and 
sizes, that the devil is in me if 
I cannot get half enough out of 
them for three volumes. The 
mischief is, none of them have 
more than a smattering of 
french: I want no assistance 
in italian: I have several poems 
in it, and morever the roadbook. 
One or other of those will 
supply enough to head three 
hundred chapters. | A_ bright 
thought at this moment leaps 
into my head. Our prime ones 
discard the modern languages as 
too common and courier-like, 
put on spectacles and. cauli- 
flowers, turn over greek. and 
latin authors, transcribe at 
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hap-hazard a couple of lines 
from each language (not with- 
out some attention to the arts 
of design in the greek) and 
head the chapter as bravely 
with them as old Ringwood 
headed the foxhounds. Devil 
take me if I do not show them 
a trick worth two of that. I 
know a Jew and a Turk: the 
Jew got the better of me; the 
Turk I worsted: but we are 
friends. Now I not only will 
have an epigraph (as they call 
it) for every chapter, but for 
every page: and not only shall 
it be greek and latin, but 
hebrew and arabic. What de- 
licate flattery to the readers of 
the circulating libraries! Im- 
pudent dogs have insinuated 
to them that, of course, they 

erfectly understand all the 
Setapens languages, and such 
common ones as latin and 
greek: I will leave no doubt 
in any of their minds that they 
are up to Ali-Pacha and Moses. 
Now it is impossible to lose by 
a novel: the very worst pay 
something: all the great pub- 
lishers can command the sale of 
five or six hundred: it will go 
hard with me if my oriential 
dress does not carry me through 
asmany thousand. But itis not 
money I aim at; it is glory. I 
am reputed by some envious 
people to have a few slight 
stains on my character. I am 
resolved to bleach it in the 
brightness of renown and in the 
tears of the fair sex. I have 
made a few of it cry before 
now ; and without a pen in my 
hand: what will become of them 
when they are under this talis- 


man! Like other fashionable 
authors, I shall display myself 
in several mirrours. I shall be 
rich, well-born, disappointed ; 
I shall carry in my bosom the 
best heart that ever was, but 
swelling with unmerited sor- 
rows. I shall hate mankind; 
but I shall take especial care 
how I show that mankind has 
reason to hate me. I shall be 
tender to only three or four 
women; but he will be a cun- 
ning fellow who finds out that 
she who has been the tenderest 
to me is not in the number. 
Beside all this, I will give 
places in the novel to my friends 
as prodigally asa whig minister 
on a reform in_ parliament. 
Lucky thought! master said to 
me one day, 
“Stivers ! you speak fluently; 
ou would almost make a figure 
in the House of Commons.” 
From that day to this, the 
words have lain in my ear like 
the wax. They do really and 
truly talk about a reform : seats 
will fall: what is now honestly 
worth “ree thousand pounds, 
between Jew and Turk, will 
not fetch one: I have the best 
pass of that: George Canning 
as had his seat and his statue ; 
why not 


Jack Stivers ? 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 


Ir is easy to laugh at a stor 

when we have not to write it 
out. _ Nobody but your Lady- 
ship should have obliged me 
to undertake this business of 
the Cardinal and the dealers. 
At the end of my last sheet 
about them (and thank God it 
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ts the last!) I have just room 
enough for a copy of verses on 
an Eclipse of the Moon, writ- 
ten, I suspect, when it was at 
the full. It does not seem to 
me to be good for much: in- 
deed where is the book (bible 


excepted) which has nothing 
but what is good in it. To 
make a poskpndding there 
requires not only fat, blood, 
and barley, but bladder and 
packthread to hold them toge- 
ther. 


ON THE MOON’S ECLIPSE. 


Struggling, and faint, and fainter, didst thou wane, 
O Moon! and round thee all thy starry train 
Came forth to help thee, with wide-open eyes, 

And trembled, every one, in still surprize, 

That the black spectre should have dared assail 
Their glorious queen and grasp her awful veil. 


- Well, my lady, here below 


are six better: you deserve 


them to reward your pati- 
ence. 


O thou on whom Rubens had revel’d ! O fatter 

Than Bacchus, and uglier than Faun or than Satyr! 
What was it thy impudence breath’d in the ear 

Of Cénanthe, all redden’d with shame and with fear? 

I'll cover thy carcase with blanket and sheet 

And, by Jove, she shall sleep on’t the first time we meet. 


I should have liked to see 
this bond signed: would not 
you? 

Iam my Lady &e. &e. 


COMMUNICATION OF MR QUAR- 
TERMAN, 
The Paroco Apponi’s night at 
Poppi, related by himself. 


THE inhabitants of Arezzo 
were re | the first in Tus- 
cany torebel against the French 
domination. Monks and priests 
were the leaders in this insur- 
rection of theirs, in which, how- 
ever, many of the softer sex 
were implicated, and particu- 
larly the wife of one Marre. 
She was a person of distinc- 
tion, being the mistress of 
Wyndham, then British minis- 
ter at the Court of Florence. 


This lady acted with such reso- 


lution under the Plenipoten- 
tiary, that her husband was 
promoted to the rank of colonel 
for it. A spirit of religion 
animated the whole body of 
the Aretines, clearly announced 
by the battle-cry of death to 
the French! and viva Maria. 
In this apostolic army few dis- 
layed greater energy than 
Pe Romoaldo de’ Battipetti. 
In his capacity of confessor, he 
knew the habitations of the 
more unfortunate and vicious 
of the weaker sex, whose vices 
however he turned to the 
glory of Holy Church, by par- 
doning, on the easiest terms, 
any backslider who had disabled 
or betrayed an enemy to the 
faith. Long after the invaders 
had been driven from our Tus- 
cany, and the happiness of an- 
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cient times had been restored, 
Fra Romoaldo, not only at 
matins and midnight, but fre- 
quently in his sleep, was heard 
exclaiming viva Maria! I my- 
self had a singular proof of 
the fact. Being at the fair at 
Poppi, on the road to Vallom- 
brosa, it was with difficulty I 
could obtain a bed. The inn 
was extremely crowded; and 
the apartments, which are very 
spacious but very few, were, 
for the convenience of the more 
respectable part of the com- 
y, separated temporally as 
they best might be; some with 
petticoats, and some with mat- 
ting, and some with flour- 
sacks, and some with empty 
barrels. A sheet, drawn tight, 
and so dirty, that even a man 
who had but drunk moderatel 
might, in the dark of the even- 
ing, have taken it for a wall, 
constituted the partition (I 
afterwards found) between Fra 
Romoaldo and me. Probably 
no wider interval lay between 
his Reverence and two young 
maidens, whose names were 
Catarina and Beppina. They 
were infants, or unborn, when 
death to the French! and viva 
Maria! were shouted in the 
streets of Arezzo, and perhaps 
had small suspicion that T'ra 
Romoaldo was so constant and 
so punctilious in his worship. 
I myself, as well as they, heard 
him in the midst of his snoring, 
and like one affrightened in 
his dreams, cry out twice viva 
Maria! I likewise heard at 
the same instant, and within a 
yard (I will be sworn) of the 
same distance, these words. 


‘Hush! it was in his sleep. 
The Frate has forgotten that 
your name is Catarina and 
mine Beppina. His Maria 
is gone to try her fortune at 
Livorno; and yet forsooth the 
old goat must needs be dream- 
ing of her !” 


THE REV. PAROCO SPINELLA 
TO MR RAIKES. 


To the Most Illustrious Signor, 
the Signor Milord Raikes, 
Grand Esquire, &c. 

To His Revered Hands. 


ABSENCE from our _ beloved 
city, most illustrious Signor, 
my patron! and business of a 
delicate and somewhat intricate 
nature, have never for one in- 
stant removed your venerable 
image from me, or abated the 
ardor wherewith I sweat inces- 
santly to execute your desires. 
In the capital of the Christian 
world, selected for its purity 
and holiness, by inscrutable 
wisdom, to enjoy eternal power 
and prosperity, have I been 
tarrying eight whole days. 
Even in this favored, even in 
this blessed city, are there some 
unworthy ! Not only the dregs 
of the populace, but the pious 
men and women, have been 
strangely tossed together by 
the fermentation of the times. 
Never were such freedom and 
happiness as what I myself 
have witnessed in Rome; and 
yet (I blush to acknowledge it) 
heard from the lips of a bisho 
what I am about to communi- 
cate. His Lordship was re- 
war." from Via del Babuino 
to the Piazza di Spagna, where 
he saw just before him the 
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carriage of the Contessa del 
Pompona. It stopped, and, as 
she alighted from it, she 
coughed and sneezed. I do 
assure your Excellency they 
were veritable coughs and 
sneezes, such as become a per- 
sonage of her elevated rank, 
and not such as, even in Rome, 
if report be credible, are some- 
times false, fraudulent, ma- 
licious, and uttered for pur- 
poses to which I have not the 
courage to allude. His Lord- 
ship was no less intimate at 
the house where the Contessa 
had alighted than she herself 
was; and, being unwilling to 
Nn the duties of humanity 
and politeness, he ordered his 
chaplain to pull the cord and 
await his return. He was not 
indeed quite in time to support 
the elbow of the Contessa up 
the staircase, which afflicted 
his noble heart and sank deeply 
into his gentle manners, but 
he had, in reward, the felicity 
of bowing to her before she 
was seated, and augured to 
himself all good in saving her 
from the incommodity of rising. 

The painful part of my duty is 
now at its commencement. De- 
licacy will not allow me to in- 
termingle my words with those 
of the illustrious personages, 
whose conversation was thus 
repeated by the oe 

Bishop.—Signora Contessa! 
there was no possibility of mis- 
taking the graceful step that 

receded me: but I hope I am 
In an error as to something I 
heard not unlike a slight cough. 
Could it be yours ? 

Contessa.—Well may you 
No. 388.—X. 
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look concerned, my lord. Not 
indeed about me, for I am not 
worth a thought, but about the 
Government. 

Bishop. — What has ~ hap- 
pened ? 

Contessa.—I must be ex- 
plicit. Your Lordship was 
pleased to express a hope that 
the cough was not mine. How 
could it be otherwise ? we have 
no police, no authorities that 
~— us. + 

ishop.—Contessa! this is 
all apocalypse to me. You may 
command the services of the 
highest as of the lowest. But 
what reference have we here 
to the couzh and .. ohibo! fe- 
licita! felicita! what a charm- 
ing sneeze ! 

Contessa.—I wish those had 
it who caused it; and I would 

ive them the cough into the 
argain. 

Bishop.—May I, without te- 
merity, ask whose negligence 
lies under so heavy a responsi- 
bility ? 

Contessa. — The 
ment’s. 

Bishop.—Indeed ! I am for- 
tunate then to be out of office. 
I tread on thorns; and yet, 
were permission granted me, I 
would hazard the further im- 
prudence (such is 7 interest 
and anxiety in it) of request- 
ing to hear by what particular 
act your Ladyship was so ag- 
grieved. 

Contessa. — In few words 
then, my lord, .. for I can 
scarcely speak any giainlys 
such is my cold .. the Govern- 
ment left open the Porta del 
Popolo; and there came such 

T 


Govern- 
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a cursed blast through it as cut 
me and fifty more in two, and 
swept clean off (I foresee) the 
better half of my Carneval.” 
If the complaint of the Con- 
tessa should transpire, it might 
cause dissatisfaction among the 


higher ranks. And yet per- 
haps, had she obtained permis- 


sion to shut the Porta del Po- 


olo, the market-people might 

ave been rude and insolent. 
Governments in these days, 
most illustrious patron! have 
difficult cards to play: it was 
not so when we were children: 
there was a large liberality on 
the right-hand side, and an im- 
pregnable wall on the left. 

I kiss &c. 


Continuation of the Poetry by Mr Stivers. qu. 
Ah who could believe in the days of his youth, 


When Bath was the ga 
When Time had not ravis 


est of places, 
ta friend or a tooth, 


And he walkt with the Loves and the Graces! . .. 


When Tyson was ruler o’er Pleasure’s wide realm, 
When the sun she was warm’d by ne’er set, 
And Sotheby held the poetical helm, 
Such another, as Rogers is yet .. 


Ah who could believe, O my dearly beloved ! 
That the ardour of passion will cool, 
That he ever can look 0 beauty unmoved, 


Unmoved upon goose 


erry-fool ! 


RONDEAU 
Sent with some rosebuds from the conservatory. 
Couleur de rose behold the tape 


That checks and hinders from escape 
Flora’s fair children, all agape, 


Gentlest of ladies! do untie 


Couleur de rose! 


These innocents! Should creatures die 
Who just have left the nursery, 


Couleur de rose ! 


So, for such liberal watch and ward, 


Soon may some happy youth have dar’d 
To gather hope from one regard 


Couleur de rose! 


ON THE DEVIL’s WALK. 


Dick Porson! thou whoreson! what 
In thy drunken wild talk 


made thee pretend 


To have taken that walk 
With the Devil, thy hearty old friend ? 
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I very well know thee, 
I also know Southey, 
And altho thou hast much the best right 
To claim from the Devil 
Whatever is civil, 
Thou hast claim’d what thou never couldst write. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
HERE we are again at Flo- 
rence. The first evening of 
my arrival I went as usual to 
lounge upon the bridge, called 
Ponte Vecchio. The centre is 
the only part of it uncovered 
with shops; and in this part 
were crowds of people. I 
pushed thro them to see what 
they were doing and looking 
at. Some below were pulling 
a poor devil out of the water. 
They took him into the nearest 
house that stood open, the 
house of a lawyer, one Mal- 
dura, on Lung’ Arno. 

“ What!” said I, “ gentle- 
men! do you take a half- 
drowned man into a lawyer’s ? 
For the love of God! throw 
him in again .. he has more 
chance there.” 

They would have handled 
me roughly, had it not been 
for an old woman, who. said, 
“ Let him go with God: he is 
no Christian.” My being no 
Christian saved my coat froma 
rip or two, and my hair behind 
from some feats of heroism 
against it .. I had forgotten 
to go on with the story of my 
man .. happily there were 
some English people in the 
house, to whom I bowed and 
sate myself down, while in the 
room adjoining they were busy 
about the water-rat, running in 
and running out every mo- 
ment. As they offered me 


lemonade, I waited for the up- 
shot. After a while I heard a 
voice, 

“ O my friends! O my chil- 
dren! why did not you let me 
die? I have nothing for you; 
not hope, not patience, not 
trust in Heaven. What have I 
done that I must see you eat 
the last morsel that is to come 
into the house? and that I 
must be threatened with impri- 
sonment and blows, for asking 
that I might labor to procure 
another ?” 

The Italians about him cried 
out upon this, and declared 
that, if he went on in sucha 
mad way, they must leave him; 
that they were ready to serve 
him, and would do anything 
but hear language that might 
compromise them; that their 
names would be marked, and 
that the plague-spot would 
break out upon every member 
of their families, if the police 
should hear it; in fact, that 
they would be cut off from 
offices and from society by aid- 
ing one who raved against 
the authorities. ‘The sufferer 
seemed to listen, and grew 
composed. ‘Thank you, gen- 
tlemen!” said ‘he, and closed 
his eyes: “forgive me! I 
now feel I ought to have died. 
Why did you save me ?” 

he beginning of the story 
is this. } 

Being well-educated, . but 
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feeble, and having a numerous 
family, for which it was impos- 
sible with his slender means to 
provide any longer a suste- 
nance, he went to the minister 
Don Neri Corsini. Don Neri, 
hearing that a poor man and 
some well-looking children 
were at the door of the Office, 
thought that the man might be 
of another profession, and that 
at least one of the children 
was of a maturerage. He was 
vexed and irritated at his dis- 
appointment, and asked the 
unfortunate father what he 
wanted. 

“‘ Excellency !” he replied, 
‘6 J want work, I want bread, 
a protector, a eye a saviour. 
I am reduced, as you see, to 
rags, to misery, to famine, to 
desperation.” 

‘“ How can I help that?” 
said His Excellency. 

‘The lowest employment, 
the hardest labour, hetiee my 
limbs are paralyzed, before my 
heart is lias while I can 
yet do something, while I can 
exhort and instruct my children. 
See them here ! unable to work, 
for they are young, and feeble. 
O sad, sad union of Infancy 
and Want! God never sanc- 
tioned it. I would teach them 
to labour; I could not teach 
them to beg.” 

‘Away, away with him,” 
cried His Excellency. 

‘Nay, do but hear me, 
Excellency, to hear is to re- 
lieve me: have pity! have 
mercy! let me wait at the 
door, on the stairs.” — * Off! 
off!” cried His Excellency, 
now violently enraged, « J 
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have nothing for desperate 
sr but whips and cudgels.” 

triking his hollow breast, 
and uttering one more groan 
of intolerable anguish, the 
frantic man disappeared. His 
Excellency and his Secretaries, 


judging from their own feel- 


ings that the threat of whips 
and cudgels caused this pre- 
cipitation, laughed aloud. 

“‘ My children,” said the fa- 
ther, (who ran to clasp them, 
but forbore on reaching the 
first), “*O my dear children ! 
God will be with you even yet. 
You may stay for a moment, 
even on this staircase; I must 
go elsewhere.” 

I open my letter again to 
sign a! name: I had forgotten 
it: I have horribly torn the 
oe above the seal, in my 
wurry ; do not think that others 
1 broken it. I have not 

een tippling, yet my hand 
shakes anasboaineabl . { 
Iam &c. my Lady, 
J. J. Stivers. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 
My Lady! 
SERENA Brucui, I find, is the 
name of the little girl of whom 
Mr Talboys is so desperately 
fond, and your Ladyship so 
singularly curious. She com 
ever being now fourteen, has 
never been left alone for these 
last two years, but has always 
the maid servant by her side. 
Her brother and_ sisters, all 
much younger, may go. to 
Church by themselves; and I 
have often seen them playing 
with the dogs there, or putting 
thistle-heads into the hats. of 
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the devout, or letting loose a 
mouse under the drapery of the 
dowagers. But Serena seems 
intirely of another quality and 
breed. Never was girl more 
modest. She is not afraid to 
encounter the glance or even 
the smile of an admirer, but it 
makes no more impression on 
her than on the Bishops (in 
plaister of Paris) stuck against 
the wall of the Duomo. She 
thinks it no more belonging to 
her than the music and the 
sunshine, and if it gives her 
pleasure, it is just as they do: 
She does not shew any. In 
her coolness and whiteness and 
composure and self-possession, 
she looks like some beautiful 
little marble Saint, supported 
both from above and from be- 
low by beautiful little marble 
angels, yet wanting no support 
of theirs, and looking more 
like angels than they. 
Iam &c. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES. 
YESTERDAY, my lord grand 
Esquire! was a glorious day 
for Tuscany, and ever to be 
received among the most me- 
morable in her illustrious an- 
nals. His Royal and Imperial 
Highness, our most gracious 
Sovereign, has returned again 
to the favourite seat of his 
domination. The city of the 
lilies and of the lions, our fair 
Florence, has burst into ineffa- 
ble joy under His immediate 
Presence. The sacred bronzes 
announced to the Earth and 
the Heavens his jubilant re- 
turn, and Monsignor the Arch- 
bishop went to humiliate his 


obsequious my: to the grand 
Chief of the ‘Tuscan nations, 
accompanied by the Canonics, 
in their richest embroidery; 
and by the Chamberlains of 
the Court, with their swords 
by their sides, and buckles at 
their knees, and new silk 
linings to their richly-laced 
coats, as such great joy re- 


quires. 
I kiss &e. &e. 


MR STIVERS TO THE PARROCO 
SPINELLA. 

Parson ! 
A worp in your ear. We have 
heard that your Grand Duke 
returned from Saxony mightily 
down in the mouth. How was 
it? and then who are. those 
sacred Bronzes? Master wishes 
to have immediately this infor- 
mation. He has looked into 
the Dictionary, and, not finding 
a word about them, he sup- 
poses by your calling them 
sacred you must mean Bonzes, 
a sort of priests, and lying 
ones, I dare say, as any going. 
We know from good authorit 
that the people in Dresden ill- 
treated the Grand Duke, hoot- 
ing and pelting him; and we 
were very sorry to hear it. I 
myself have a great respect for 
princes: and if I had seen one 
treated as these ancestors of 
mine (master says the Saxons 
are our ancestors) treated that 
young gentleman, I would have 
opened the coach-door, helped 
his coat and waistcoat off, made 
a ring as wide as whip can 
make one, and been his bottle- 
holder, for want of a better. 

Now tell us all about the 
illumination, and why there 
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was not any. For master says 
an illumination makes a bright 
e in a Tour, and is worth 
its weight in gold. 
J. J. STIVERs. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR STIVERS, 


Most prized and ornamented 
Signor, my most worship- 
ful patron ! 

Tuat J] may reply to the in- 
quiries of ec venerated per- 
son, and continue to act in 
obedience to the wishes of His 
Excellency Milord the Grand 
Esquire, I have collected all 
possible information in regard 
to the demonstrations of joy 
on the return of our most 
gracious Sovereign. 

But first I must revert to the 
sacred bronzes. By this name 
our most elegant prose-writers, 
always emulating our most 
figurative poets, call what the 
common people call bells; the 
same bells being metallic, and 
notably of bell-metal, or bronze, 
and being sacred, both as be- 
longing to churches or chapels, 
and as having received the 
holy ceremony of baptism. 

Now in regard to the illumi- 
nation. It being hoped that 
all Europe, as Bi would 
unite to replace the legitimate 
ruler on the throne of France, 
our wealthiest patriots were 
zealous to demonstrate the 
malice of their enemies, and 
to evince in the most luminous 
manner their real sentiments, 
To which effect they resolved 
to receive the Grand Duke on 
his return with a most magni- 
ficent illumination at their own 





expense. But when it 
peared that it would cost them 
a hundred crowns each, or 
nearly, their ardour cooled, and 
they went from house to house, 
requesting from all who held 
any office under government, 
or served it in any manner, to 
pay a quota. This raised much 
discontent among the poorer, 
and those who had families; 
and His Royal and Imperial 
Highness expressed His Royal 
me Imperial displeasure, or- 
dering that no illumination 
should take place, and that the 
livres collected from the neces- 
sitous should be repaid. This 
is said to have caused great 
dissatisfaction to the rich pa- 
triots. ‘They were among the 
number of the Royal and 
Imperial chamberlains, just as 
our Signory is to the Grand 
squire, and fancied they 
should perplex His Royal and 
Imperial Highness by going to 
him at once and resigning their 
offices. They expected to be 
desired and requested to re- 
tain them, but were disap- 
pointed, and have only the 
satisfaction of thinking that 
they are the most devoted of 
all his subjects, and the far- 
thest from any  visionar 
schemes of what people call 
reform. obey have effectually 
wiped away the stigma of pa- 
triotism, which was very un- 
justly fixed upon them, and 
the defilement of carbonarism, 
with which their enemies 
blackened them while they 
were dreaming of very different 
things, and wait patiently for 
the good pleasure of eur most 
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considerate and clement Prince, 
to cover the aching void with 
the gilt key again. It is be- 
lieved that they will shortly 
sign a Supplica to His Excel- 
leney Count Saurau, Aulic 
Counsellor and Minister Pleni- 
otentiary of His Imperial 

jesty the Emperor of Austria 
to obtain that grace, and we 


‘ hope His Excellency, com- 


miserating their repentance, 
will condescend to accept it. 
I kiss &c. &c. 


SERENA BRUCHI TO MR TAL- 
BOYS. 
Dear Signor Odoardo ! 


Ir you cannot come to see me, 
surely you may write to me. 
My birthday was the saddest 
birthday I ever spent. Nobody 
gave me one kiss, not even 
uncle Rapi. Mama might 
have sent the children after 
dinner: I would have kissed 
them all over and over again, 
for I was very unhappy; I 
could even that bad boy Sin- 
foriano, who tells me he never 
will love me, and who bites 
and scratches us all, because he 
is our only brother, and per- 
haps too because he is not 
whipt or scolded for it. But 
who could whip or scold him, 
he is so very pretty. And yet 
mama used to whip me; tho 
it was only for an example to 
the rest, and to make God love 
me. 

Uncle Rapi is very hard- 
hearted. He told fattore Per- 
sicari and fattore Scannicani, 


by the Madonna in Paradise, 
he would not board me: and 
that if somebody who had quat- 
trini did not marry me, he 
would make nun’s work with 
me. How my heart leaped at 
this! for tho he doubts of your 
marrying me, I do not. Signor 
Gaddi encouraged me: as good 
as to say, I understand him; 
dont you? He would not let 
me be out of spirits all the rest of 
the day :but I went to bed soon, 
that while I thought of you I 
might see nobody else. When 
I think of you and any one 
comes near me, I feel as if he 
stood between us, and the Ma- 
donna sends tears into my eyes 
to hide him from me. Dear 
Dear Signor Odoardo! I may 
love you now: I may write 
your fond sposa ~=s SERENA. 


MR TALBOYS TO SERENA GADDI. 


Pity me, sweet Serena! I see 
plainly that you never have 
received * the lines I wrote to 
you the day before your birth- 
day; and this afflicts me; I 
must have seemed so unkind. I 
feel as if I really had been so, 
your generous silence on the 
subject so severely wounds me. 
I can remember the little I 
said on the occasion: I believe 
it was only, My beloved Serena, 
I send you a little cross of cal- 
cedony (it was exactly like the 
one you will receive with this) 
and when. you turn the ring at 
the top, it opens the golden 
globe: but the odour comes 
through without. 


* It does not appear that either of the letters or either of the crosses reached 


its destination, 
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As all the flowers are fading 
everywhere, the smell of roses 
may remind you of summer, 
and summer of the Church 
del Carmine. Imagine that 
the disembodied spirit of the 
swectest, of the one that you 
would have chosen had you 
met with it, and that would 
have chosen you if its sense 
were equal to its sweetness, 
whispers these words. 

The pride of Persia once was I, 

The envy now of Italy. 

The breast wheron J breathe shall find 
I leave nor thorn nor stain behind. 


Form, colour, life, these disappear, 
But my concentered soul is here. 


I am not quite happy; and yet 
your letter ought to have filled 
my whole heart with content- 
ment and delight. May the 
Madonna send no tears into 
our eyes, my Serena, and 
east of all. .no, not least of 
all.. but not even the tears 
you tell me of. You may in- 
deed write fond Sposa to your 
ever fond Sposo Odoardo. 


MR TALBOYS TO SERENA 
BRUCHI. 


Dear Serena! Surely you will 
remain no longer in the coun- 
try. The weather is growing 
damp, the rains are falling. 
How can you pass your time 
there? you have not your 
work nor your sisters, nor your 
bird . . and perhaps there is 
one more object which it little 
interests you that you have 
not. I will forbear to teaze you 
then. The _— who took 
my last, will take this, and 
await your answer. Never 
never cease to love me, Serena ! 





a 


for if you cease to love me, you 
will be less happy. Love, like 
the most precious of the pre- 
cious stones, bears every vio- 
lence and remains unbroken; 
but weakness can do what force 
cannot, and, it begng once 
split asunder, the world must 
perish ere it forms itself anew. 


MR TALBOYS TO MR BEACONLEY. 


Am I still in a dream, or am I 
wakened out of one ? 

At nine oclock this morning 
I received an open paper, and 
found to my utter astonish- 
ment an order to attend the 
Commissary. On my entrance 
he said “ Do you know, Sir, 
the reason why you are called 
before me?” No Sir. 

“Are you acquainted, Sir, 
with a family named Bru- 
chi..?” Slightly. 

“And yet, Sir, slightly as 
you are acquainted with this 
family, you have written letters 
to the daughter, and without 
the Latowlédioe of the parents.” 
I deny the fact. 

_ “ Are these of your writ- 
ing?” Yes, 

“And yet you deny the 
fact!” Not of writing, but 
without the consent of the pa- 
rents. 

“Sir! they disavow any 
such consent; and the uncle of 
the girl, a person of property, 
a fattore, was obliged to remove 
her from your seduction.” 
Lhat is false. 

_ Away I went, and was rap- 
ping at the door of my lodg- 
ings when another man came 
up and rapped too, I- turned 
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round: the man stared in my 
face, and said “I fancy, Sir, 
this is for your Signory.” 

It was an order to leave 
Florence in one hour, Tuscany 
in three days. I went to the 
house of Mr_ Raikes, where I 
had left a few books before I 
thought of marriage, and met 
him going down stairs. I re- 
lated the story to him. He 
said ‘*Excuse me, Mr Tal- 
boys! I have left my purse 
behind me.” 

We then took leave of each 
other; but he told me, tho he 
had said adieu for the present, 
we should meet again, and in- 
vited me to dinner: when he 
returned he put a note into my 
hand, permitting me to remain 
in Tuscany until further or- 
ders. 

‘¢ Sir, said I, never will I be 
subject to the caprices of these 
insolent and venal slaves.” 

‘¢ Venality, said he, vena- 
lity, Mr Talboys, which would 
be thought the most odious 
crime in England is the only 
thing that makes the highest 
character here at all endurable. 
Had these vicious men one 
vice less, we could not live 
amongst them. Do not aban- 
don a delicious climate, beau- 
tiful scenery, and whatever is 
most exquisite both in nature 
and in art, merely because it is 
in the power of inferior men to 
disquiet you: Superior men 
could not do it; the qualities 
of their hearts and minds pre- 
vent it.. I have heard you say 
you. are a sportsman: do you 


. abstain. from shooting, because 


there are thorns. and. briars? 


from hunting, because there 
are five-barred gates and double 
ditches? are there not snakes 
in the greenest meadow-grass ? 
and must we not eat our Stil- 
ton cheese because the mice 
may nibble it? Do not molest 
yourself, and Spinella and 
Onofrio will see that others do 
not molest you.” 

Having related all this con- 
versation, I am_ now sinking 
back upon myself. What am 
I to think? what am I to do? 
Serena, so innocent, never 
could betray, never can aban- 
don me. ‘The mother’s dupli- 
city, the uncle’s barbarity, the 
father’s nullity, are too well 
known. And must she live 
among them? ‘This thought 
torments me. I can no more 
tell what they are doing than 
what they are thinking. I 
have no rival: no man marries 
here without money: no girl 
refuses one richer than herself, 
unless for one richer than he. 
Serena, who little excels in 
such computation, will never 
hang her slate against her lover. 
Ah Beaconley! you cannot 
counsel me. Nobody knows 
in these matters how much 
advice may be wanted, or how 
much can be taken. 


SERENA BRUCHI TO MR TAL- 
BOYS. 


Opoarpo! you never loved 
me: if you had ever loved me 
you would love me still: for it 
is impossible to love anything 
and not to love it for ever! 
Why could not you have 
told it me Odoardo! instead of 
telling it mama and uncle? 
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what do you think I should 
have said to you? I was ne- 
ver angry with you; I was 
never angry with anybody. I 
should only have been sorry ; 
and that would not have hurt 
ou. And I should have been 
ess sorry than I am now; for 
I am both sorry that you do not 
love me any more, and that 
you have done so wrong in 
telling me you should love me 
always. But, Odoardo! you 
thought you should love me, did 
not you? If you thought so, 
you were not very very wrong, 
no indeed, nor wrong at all; so 
that Iam less unhappy than I 
might have been ..and yet I 
do not know how I could be 
more. It is cruel not to 
have written one word to me 
in eighteen days. I do not 
like the old man you sent with 
your letters: he would always 
ask for uncle, tho I gave him 
a needle-case and a mole-skin. 
I like Geppone better; for tho 
he would not carry you a 
blossom of the gazia for twenty 
kisses, he will carry this for 
one, next Sunday. On that 
day I am going to be con- 
firmed by the bishop, who will 
finish the whole confirmation 
the Sunday following, either 
he or the Priore. 

We have had nothing but 
wet weather; no walking out. 
I am confined to my bed-room, 
and see nothing but rain from 
the window, and nothing but 
those three saints, in red pan- 
taloons, blue mantles, and 
yellow beards and bodies, on 
the walls, Pity and love 


Serena! 


MR TALBOYS TO SERENA 
BRUCHI. 

My dear Serena, 
You have have brought me 
back to life again, and to the 
desire of life. Believe me, 
sweet Serena, my love was 
never less nor greater. The 
ocean has always its vast inhe- 
ritance of waters; the stream- 
let and the torrent may vary. 

Your mother then and your 
uncle have deceived us: I 
must say it: and this is the 
only offence I can ever com- 
mit against you. Your famil 
will not receive my visit: f 
would make but one. They 
have had the civility not to 
send back my last letter, and 
perhaps may condescend to 
answer it. Good Geppone is 
rising from his dinner. He 
has given me the flower of the 
convolvulus you gathered, and 
the one ripe seed in that which 
is decayed. Whatever spot of 
the Earth I inhabit, it shall 
form my bower. It may not 
be so sweet as the violets, 
which were your first gift .. 
what strange, what extrava- 
gant, what maddening thoughts 
come across me ... no, no, 
no . . this is not to be the last. 

He must go, he says. . 
what ! eleven whole miles this 
evening ! he must indeed, or, 
night will overtake him in the 


mountains. Adieu! 
SERENA TO MR TALBOYs! 
Opoarpo! Odoardo! Why 


did not you ever tell me what 
Confirmation is? I thought 
the Bishop had confirmed me 
quite enough: I was confirmed 
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as much as any of the other 
girls or boys. Only one girl 
and myself were desired to 
come before the Priore the 
next Sunday, that was yester- 
day; and the Priore, and my 
uncle, and Signor Ferdinando 
Gaddi, led me again up to the 
altar, and desired me to take 
the next sacrament. Teresina 
del Rovere looked so pleasant 
and happy, and the young man 
next her just the same, that 
we all joined hands, as if we 
were going to dance. I looked 
at them more than at the 
Priore or at anybody else, and 
said exactly what they said. 
All on a sudden it struck my 
uncle that we were married: 
Signor Ferdinando called me 
his Carina Sposina: 1 laughed 
at him; but when he dared to 
offer to kiss me, I told him I 
would tell you if he did. I 
am quite ashamed to think of 
his rudeness. Would you be- 
lieve it!. I was hardly in bed 
before he tried to open the 
bed-room door. But mama 
had told me what to do when I 
went upstairs; and I did it. 
Uncle was as bad as he; but 
uncle is not always quite sober; 
Signor Ferdinando always is. 
Uncle was fiercest and noisiest. 
They will both be very much 
ashamed when they come down 
to breakfast; I shall scold 
them. 

Annina Sapini, who is car- 
rying her little girl to the hos- 

ital, will carry this with her. 
Lhdve given her a crazia; I 
had not another: if you have 
one, pray give it, for she is 


or and very kind. I am, 
Dear Odoardo, my true Sposo, 
Ever your SERENA. 


MR EDW. TALBOYS TO THE 
REV. WILLIAM TALBOYS. 


My dear father, 
Ler your generous heart be 
now at rest concerning me. 
Marriage is out of the ques- 
tion... Knowing, as I do, your 
delicacy, I do not entreat you 
never more to mention the 
subject, and only wish I could 
claim the merit of ceasing to 
think of it thro your commands. 
And yet the object of my 
choice is innocent and virtuous: 
what little she thinks she thinks 
rightly. Her parents have now 
united her to another, and I 
hope to one who will improve 
her mind, respect her simpli- 
city, and merit her affections. 
Believe me 
My dear father 
Your ever affectionate son 
Epwarp Taseys. 


REV. W. TALBOYS TO MR EDW. 
TALBOYS. 


My dear Edward! 


NEITHER we ourselves, nor 
our most considerate and cau- 
tious friends, can always bring 
about what is best for us. I could 
have produced but little effect 
in the hurricane of the pas- 
sions, and therefore did not 
cast myself into it. If I have 
ventured to say so much now, 
it is rather to reconcile you to 
your loss, than to animadvert 
on the prudence of your choice. 
In many respects it may have 
been excellent; but would the 
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lady’s parents, my dear Ed- 
ward, have appeared to you 
worthy of an alliance? are they 
not likely to have brought 
shame and sorrow on you, and 
perhaps to burst forth again in 
your progeny? My opinion 
is formed from attentive obser- 
vation, that vicious propensities 
are transmitted in men no less 
than in horses. I perceive it in 
the tenantry of our parish: I 
perceive it in the gentlemen 
we visit. Discipline may do 
much: but horses stand not 
always with the curb in the 
mouth, neither do men. 

Death itself, to the reflecting 
mind, is less serious than mar- 
riage. The older plant is cut 
down that the younger may 
have room to flourish: a few 
tears drop into the loosened 
soil, and buds and _ blossoms 
spring over it. Death is not 
even a blow, is not even a pul- 
sation; itis a pause. But mar- 
riage unrolls the awful lot 
of numberless generations. 
Health, Genius, Honor, are 
the words inscribed on some, 
on others are Disease, Fatuity, 
and Infamy. Edward! may 
Providence guide you either 
in this state or from it. 

O that I could now be more 
than I have ever been, 

Your affectionate father, 


Witi1am Tarpoys. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO 
MR RAIKES, 


ILLustrissimus! The army 
of His Royal and Imperial 
Highness has marched towards 
the frontier, in order that if 


the French, united to the Poles 
and Bavarians, and others their 
allies, should attempt to suc- 
cour the insurgents in Ros 
magna, we may repulse with 
signal chastisement such ‘vain 
attempts. In the meantime the 
civic or, (as that word is grown 
offensive) the urban guard has 
been enrolled and disciplined, 
composed of the gallant writers, 
lottery-office keepers, livery- 
tailors, cooks, green-grocers, 
and whatever else is in the 
employment of the Palace. 
To-day they were reviewed by 
His Royal and Imperial High- 
ness in the gardens of Boboli, 
and, to the admiration of 
thousands, it was found that 
the greater part of the privates, 
and no few of the officers, had 
acquired the rudiments of that 
military profession, which ex- 
alted our ancestors the Romans 
to the summit and pinnacle of 
human glory. One of your 
own. countrymen, a military 
man, could not contain himself, 
but said aloud, calling on the 
Deity to attest his veracity, 
‘These gentlemen, if ever 
they should meet the enemy, 
would soon put the right foot 
foremost.” Our brave com- 
manders have declaréd that 
Europe may remain perfectly 
tranquil; that it is not their 
intention to claim the sove- 
reignity and achieve the con- 


quest of the world; that they 


only take up arms to. protect 
their wives and children, their 
hearths and altars,- and to se- 
cure the supremacy of the 
Roman-catholic faith, and the 
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Tickets they have purchased in 
the lottery. 

In order to separate the loyal 
from the disloyal, it was devised 
that a young man of good 
family, and himself of the 
highest respectability, should 
induce the ardent and incon- 
siderate to form a plot, in short 
an attempt to obtain a consti- 
tution. It was to be carried 
into effect on the evening of the 
Berlingaccio. He mentioned 
to those with whom he was 
intimate the resolution of the 
more powerful patriots, to seize 
at the theatre of the Pergola 
the sacred person of His Royal 
and Imperial Highness, or if 
not to seize it, to surprise from 
it a Charter of Representation. 
The conspiracy ramified, until 
the number of the implicated 
amounted to nearly four hun- 
dred. But suspicion soon crept 
in among them,. when their 
seducer boasted that a certain 
rich marquis, stung by the 
disgrace of losing his gilt key, 
two pheasants yearly, and ice, 
had subscribed five crowns to- 
ward the enterprize. Aware 
of treachery, they sounded the 
ritirata, and sang Domine, pec- 
cavi. Several were exiled: 
the inventor of the scheme will 
in due time be elevated to the 
post of Presidente del Buon- 
governo ; an office always filled 
by persons who have given simi- 
lar proofs of ingenuity, alacrity 
and fidelity. i kiss &c. &c. 


MR TALBOYS TO MR RAIKES. 
Sir, | 
You tell me that a letter from 
Florence makes you desirous of 
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learning the particulars of the 
lottery. I have been making 
some inquiries about it. In 
England and France the tickets 
were So mrt that only those 
gamesters who perhaps would 
have gamed more desperately 
in public or private houses, 
could conveniently purchase 
them. Even the quarter-shares 
were above the reach of ar- 
tisans and inferior  trades- 
people. Here, however, in 
Tuscany, in Rome, and in 
Naples, tickets may be pur- 
chased for a few halfpence ; and 
to what extent they actually are 
purchased in this city and the 
remainder of ‘Tuscany, is ma- 
nifest from the fact, that one 
quatrino (half a farthing) is 
paid out of every ticket to the 
seats hospitals ; and that those 
iospitals receive yearly more 
than fifty thousand dollars. 
More than two million tickets 
are distributed annually; this 
is at the rate of two tickets to 
every individual, including the 
religious and children. 

Infirmity is supported by 
crime, Government by fraudu- 
lence. 

— of those poor creatures 
in the hospital were in want of 
wholesome food because the 
gamed away in the lottery all 
they possessed. Sickness fol- 
lowed: their children took re- 
fuge in thievery and prostitu- 
tion. A gentleman here, for- 
merly of high distinction in the 
law, informed me that, in the 
course of his profession, he had 
found in five thousand criminals 
fewer than three hundred whose 
crimes might not be traced, di- 
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rectly or indirectly, to the Lot- 
tery. If you knew how little 
furniture, how few movables, 
the middling classes in Florence 
possess, you would be asto- 
nished to learn what a portion 
of it is carried every week to 
the pawnbroker’s. And who 
and what is this pawnbroker ? 
The Government. . the Govern- 
ment itself .. always facilitating 
the crime and ruin of the sub- 
* ject. The hospitals would have 

een rich enough without such 
a revenue, if the lands belong- 
ing to them had not been let 
out in perpetuity at nominal 
rents. Formerly the tenants 
were obliged to bring into the 
wards a fixed number of eggs, 
a fixed quantity of milk, and 
other wholesome and necessary 
food. This, being brought no 
longer by the farmers, is never 
purchased. Little as was the 
comparative harm done in 
France and England by the 
Lottery, not even the weight 


of national debt was thought 


a sufficient plea for its conti- 
nuance. Here, in countries 
where there is no debt what- 
ever, where the ordinary taxes 
(if properly applied) amount to 
the double of what is requisite 
for the maintenance of Govern- 
ment, fraud, robbery, murder, 
are instigated to swell the re- 
venue. Surely it is less just to 

unish any of these crimes in the 
ignorant and un , than in 
those who invite to the offence. 
How shocked any religious 
prince would be, if it were 
clearly proved to him that he 
had ruined, in one year, only 


one hundred families! Yet here 
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the ye lies open, and waits 
but for inspection: I say nothing 
of crimes, I say nothing of ex- 
amples. It might be demon- 
strated, I think, that two- 
thirds of the expenses in the 
courts of judicature, and nearly 
two-thirds of those incurred in 
the hospitals, would be saved 
by the abolition of the Lottery. 
Those who doubt it, if any 
doubt it, do not consider the 

overty of blood arising from 
insufficient and unwholesome 
food; the corruption of it aris- 
ing from Prostitution, daughter 
of Necessity; and the conta- 
gions, which are inevitable by 
crowding too many in one room ; 
for thé first things abandoned 
are comfortable lodgings, then 
every bed that can be spared; the 
unfortunate find solace with the 
unfortunate ; the criminal find 
countenance with the criminal ; 
and the infected find death with 
the infected. 


THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO MR 


Illustrissimus ! 


Tue greatest empires, the most 
glorious institutions, have their 
days allotted and their terms 
appointed. Generations are 
numbered and swept away : the 
solid earth, on which they 
moved, must perish. The urban 
Guard is dissolved, under a 
Royal and Imperial Rescript. 
The officers were invited to 
a farewell dinner by His Ex- 
cellency Don Neri Corsini; 
and the servants of the Prince, 
his Excellency’s brother, waited 
on them round the table, in 


their new liveries of the year 
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1825. At the close of the re- 
past, His Excellency Don Neri 
thanked them singly and collec- 
tively, in the name of his Royal 
and Imperial Master, their 
Most Gracious Sovereign, our 
Lord, Leopold the Second, 


. &c &c, announced their disso- 


lution, placed his seven paoli 
in a plate, with tears in his eyes, 
and left them the example. 
Some of them, who very im- 
prudently came with no money, 
were irritated into observations, 
and said, if they had understood 
it, they would have ordered the 
dinner themselves. ‘This surely 
was rather intemperate; for 
Don Neri, with all his trouble, 
could not have cleared three 
dollars. 

Your Excellency, then, is 
returning? God be praised ! 
With this catastrophe, there- 
fore, I close the history of my 
country, as an Athenian would 
do with the battle of Cheronea. 

I kiss &c &c. 


THE PARROCO BENCI TO THE 
PARROCO SPINELLA. 


Brother Parroco, 
Do not, prythee, ask me for 
news; we have none here in 
Romagna, absolutely none. The 
people are discontented from 
Comacchio to Otranto, and 
above and below and all about. 
Do you call this news ? If you 
do, take it and welcome. You 
ask me another question, quite 
as hard—when J shall be again 
at Florence. Last time I was 
there my friends undermassed 
me. - No mass was worth more 
than three paoli to me, and 
many aone have I said, with a 
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heavy heart, for two. This 
would not be so much amiss if 
I were sure of one every day. 
I wish you could see my purse; 
tripe and a pointer’s ear are stiff 
to it. Eggs indeed do roll in 
from time to time, but slowly ; 
and even eggs are less now and 
narrower and worse-flavoured 
than time back. Bacon we 
had formerly, but I fear we 
have lost the breed of pigs that 
make it. We have Austrians, 
however, who eat our bread and 
cheese to preserve our property. 
I wish to God they would eat 
my property and leave my bread 
and cheese. ‘The people want 
any thing but what they have, 
and the devil himself does not 
hold good against them any 
longer. One asking me whe- 
ther it was the devil that roasted 
his kid ; another, whether it was 
the devil that ripped his daugh- 
ter’s best gown; another (a 
man of my own age), told me 
he never had seen him, and 
should not know him if he met 
him, and inquired of me whe- 
ther I thought Ishould. Before 
I could answer his question, he 
said, ‘‘ Come along with me, 
Signor Parroco, we have some- 
thing that smacks of him under 
our bed-room window.” I went 
with him, and my friend Paolo 
Susino took a pitchfork from 
the cow-house, and turned over 
some fresh dung against the 
cottage, and showed me the 
body of a stout tall soldier, in 
what must have been white re- 
gimentals. ‘ What think you?” 
said he. ‘ Nothing,” said I; 
“cover him up again in his bed, 
for he sweats.” He covered 














liim; and then told me that the 
the gallant had made an attack 
on his old woman in the field, 
who drew the pin that fastened 
her kerchief on her head-piece, 
and drove it into the pit of his 
stomach. Nevertheless he made 
a desperate blow at her with his 
fist, but broke his knuckles 
against the good faithful ches- 
nut-tree in her stays. She 
kicked off her sabots, but trusted 
as much to her tongue as her 
legs, which, in poor dear 
woman, always fail first. I 
ran from the coppice, where I 
had been tying the two goats, 
and hiding the half stock-fish, 
and found her Cavaliere, with 
one hand like a glutton, upon 
his belly, and the other with the 
back of it against his mouth. 
“Fair Sir!” said I, ‘do you 
kiss your own hand because you 
cannot get your lady’s?” He 
looked at me, and drew his 
sword. Now the Madonna has 
given us of this country a good 
store of field-pieces: I picked 
up only one eight-pounder, and 
laid him upon his back with it. 
Old Assunta’s virtue grew 
fiercer than ever; she ss Taal 
for his spade, and would have 
soiled his flaxen hair with it, 
but I threwhim on her shoulder, 
(he’s reposing against it quite 
lovingly) and carried the legs 
as carefully as if they had had 
red stockings upon ’em. 

Now your see, Signor Pa- 
rocco! tho the Church might 
demur to my giving him the 
fair hand of Assunta, I have 
made him at least one of the 
family. 
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THE PARROCO SPINELLA TO MR 
RAIKES. 


Illustrissimus ! 

Your Excellency is graciously 
pleased to write me a few lines 
from Parma, in which city she 
says she probably shall remain 
a fortnight. Most happy should 
I be if the study of theology, 
and many others next in weight 
to it, had allowed me time to 
form an opinion on painting. 
The whole world resounds with 
the praises of our Royal and 
Imperial Gallery here; and 
Your Excellency is graciously 

leased to inform me that there 
is likewise one in Parma. Ours 
at Florence I have often thought 
of visiting ; but years are now 
come upon me: my legs are less 
long than slender, and people 
count the steps by the hundred. 
Lest, however, she should think 
too highly of it, and suffer a dis- 
appointment in hearing: that the 
objects of her admiration are 
unworthy, I have entreated a 
learned man, one of my parish- 
ioners and presidents, to write 
out fairly his opinion in the form 
of a Memoir. 


MEMOIR. 


Tne Chamberlain Montalvi is 
director of the Royal and Im- 
aw Museums. You must not 

elieve what the Bolognese say 
about him. If His Excellency 
and they could have come toa 
clear understanding, there 
might have been reason on 
both sides. He would have 


we have good ones enough: 
we only want a few worse, to 
set off their merits. He would 





ry a any pictures from them: | 
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not have minded the price... 
but chamberlains must be 
treated handsomely. His Ex- 
cellency has entered into a sort 
of copartnership with the Kgre- 
gor Signor Acciaj, and both 

ve thriven since. Signor 
Acciaj has too much prudence 
ever to clean a picture of his 
own; but he is learning the 
profession by cleaning those 
of the Palazzo Pitti, the Gal- 
lery, and the Academy; and with 
such success that you would 
not know them again. The 
very finest pictures in all these 
places have been quietly brought 
down to the same modest order 
as those around them. The 
lovers of equality may here be 
gratified to the heart’s content. 
A certain symmetrical beauty is 
already given to all those grand 
collections: within a few months 
no one picture will be worse 
than another: and the Arts 
will profit as much by the la- 
bours and genius of these illus- 
trious men, the Signors Acciaj 
and Montalvi, as society will 
profit by the abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture. In 
fact, my dear Parroco, all na- 
tions are doing good progres- 
sively. Some believe that great 
fortunes should be broken 
down, others that great reputa- 
tions should. It must be con- 
fessed that we have seen many 
mortified by the presence of 
overshadowing genius, but no- 
body. at all is out of humour at 
the presence of one inferior to 
his own. Those who remove 
our discontent are our bene- 
factors. We Florentines, who 
have been six hundred years 
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in erecting a statue to Dante, 
may probably within six months 
erect a pair of them to Signors 
Acciaj and Montalvi. All our 
living painters will subscribe 
their scudo. 


SERENA GADDI TO MR TALBOYS. 
Dear Signor Odoardo ! 


I nave been married now three 
months, and am the happiest 
creature in the world. The only 
thing I wish is the friendship of 
Your Signory. My husband is 
the most loving man in Flo- 
rence, and buys everything for 
me at the best milliner’s. I 
very greatly desire your appro- 
bation of my choice—not mine, 
indeed, but mama’s. I am sure 
you might like him, or at least 
endure him, .if you knew him. 
At present I do not venture to 
introduce you, lest he should 
be jealous, as every one must 
be... 1 worse than he.. of so 
fine a person .. 

I can see you oul from nine 
in the morning till a quarter 


- before one, and only from three 


till a quarter before nine in the 
evening. If you come, tho but 
four or five times in the week, 
I shall be quite enchanted. I 
said times, I mean days; for, 
you know, every day in this 
country has a morning and an 
evening. 
I am ever, 

‘Dear Signor Odoardo, 
You very he and devoted 

Serena GapDI; 

born Bruchi. 


Memoir.—In the cards of 
address the married ladies, in » 
Italy, always give their two 
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names, that after marriage and 
that before. 


MR TALBOYS TO SERENA GADDI. 


Do you love me? Continue 
then to be the happiest creature 
in the world, and let Serena 
Bruchi be the monitress and 
bosom friend of Serena Gaddi. 
Such is the best advice, such is 
the truest love of 


OpDoaRDOoO. 


MR EDWARD TALBOTS TO REV. 
W. TALBOYS. 


My dear father ! 


I wave been too long away 
from you. I begin to like 
Italy too well. Am I sure that 
I should be worthy of you if I 
protracted my delay? Do not 
answer my letter: This even- 
ing I begin my journey. 
Adieu, adieu, lovely Italy! but 
I fly to embrace a father. 


MR RAIKES TO REV: MR DREW. 


My dear Mr Drew, 


You very goodnaturedly ask 
me how I can possibly leave so 
long together all the comforts 
and conveniences of England. 
Indeed in the beginning one 
feels awkward; but the Itali- 
ans, I do assure you, have 
learned the use of carpets, and 
many have fireplaces, in one, 
two and even three rooms. 
Altho’ they are so economical 
that they always strip off at 
home the dresses they wear in 
the streets, yet they are not 
afraid of rotting their carpets, 
by spitting on them most pro- 
digally. They indeed are far 
from costly, and are taken up 
after four months. 


In the beginning of the warmer 
weather we cease to think of 
comfort, and are more than 
compensated by long galleries 
and lofty rooms. ‘These usu- 
ally ave the bare rafters for 
ceiling, yet sometimes the 
woodwork is painted in com- 
partments; and many English- 
men prefer it to the ceiling of 
our houses in England, flat 
and white as a mangled table- 
cloth. Others are vaulted, 
others only curved a little way 
above the cornice: both these 
kinds look more magnificent 
than, in this particular, the first 
mansions of our rich nobility. 
But in every thing Italian there 
always is something) mean and 
shabby. At the entrance of 
their palaces in the cities, the 
flask, and a little square door 
by the side of an immense 
one, shew you that for five- 
pence you may partake of the 
marchese’s hospitality: at the 
entrance of their villas you meet 
the contadina’s children, covered 
with vermin, who occupy a 
large part of them, among oil- 
jars, barrels, bags, baskets, and 
bunches of rotten grapes sus- 
pended from the beams. In 
the midst of these you gene- 
rally smell salt ling and goat’s 
milk cheese as solid as the best 
of them, and sometimes tame 
pigeons fly down from this 
open store-house and cover with 
dust the dawbing they have 
given you. I never saw the 
expression of astonishment in 
the face of any Italian except 
once; and that was when I 
ordered my servants to brush 


the ceiling, the day after I had 
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hired my apartments. They 
thought me mad: how was it 
to be done? what instrument 
could be imagined by which 
a similar undertaking might be 
accomplished ? 

The French however made 
them clean their streets; and 
during the occupation of Flo- 
rence by-the Intruder, the town 
was sweet and healthy. At pre- 
sent it is I fear the filthiest 
capital in Europe ; and I can 
speak from experience that it is 
impossible to walk thro the 
market with dry feet, unless 
you go upon stilts, or with 
dry shirts unless you go in a 
jacket. So long as the taxes 
are paid, the lower orders may 
do, or omit to do, what they 
please. Excessive filthiness 
Sweeps away excessive popula- 
tion, and serves for moral re- 
straint. 

I am 
My dear Mr Drew 
&e. 


MR TALBOYS TO MR BEACON= 
LEY. 


Dear Beaconley, 


PRopHEcy seems to come in- 
dependently of any knowledge 
in relation to things anterior or 
resent. _ You predicted that 

should soon be inclined to 
leave Italy. Never was man 
less inclined at that time; yet 
here am I at Leghorn; and as 
no ship is sailing in this: truly 
wintry and tempestuous wea- 
ther, I proceed by land to 
Genoa, and travel thro France. 
Well have you remarked that 
insects only, and, even of in- 
sects only the weaker and 


smaller kinds are venomous: 
that in Paris, in London, and 
even in Madrid, the laws act 
against offences, and not the 
feverish and puny passions: 
that where the man is offended 
the man comes forth; where 
justice, there comes forth justice. 
Well have you remarked that 
we Englishmen carry no arms 
offensive or defensive, against 
a Canidia or Locusta in man’s 
clothes. The bulk of your 
advice I need not and can not 
take: I do not pass thro 
Venice nor return to Italy. 


My Lady, 

Master is another man. This 
morning there came an order 
from some magistrate for master 
to pay one hundred and thirty 
one crowns, supplied to a per- 
son in his service, a Signor 
Odoardo Talbossi. It turned 
out to bea claim, the most ri- 
diculous, made by a_ Signor 
Bruchi, with whose daughter 
Mr Talboys was smitten. ‘The 
claimant did not make his ap- 
pearance at the invitation of 
master, who sent me immedi- 
ately afterwards with a very 
civil] note to his daughter, re- 
questing to learn whether she 
knew any thing of the matter. 
She inquired who was waiting 
for the answer. When she saw 
me she blushed, and asked if 
master would receive her: I 
said ‘“‘ Yes certainly, Signora ! 
I will accompany you.” 

This offer she declined, but 
said she would be at our house 
in half an hour. I admired her 
beautiful pearl-necklace, and 
fancied its changeful colours 
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took their changes from the 
cheeks dbove. I often walked 
to the window, and twice down 
stairs, to look into the street, 
fearing she might have mistaken 
the door. The last time I went 
to the postone she was at it ; she 
held down her head, and asked 
if master was at home and alone. 

I said * Yes, Signora! Since 
we lost Signor Odoardo we 
have had nobody with us but 
Lieutenant Coghells, who has 
left us several days.” 

I tried to make her blush 
again, it became her so; but 
she would not. 

Master received her gravely 
and pompously. 

She said “ Sir, you cannot, I 
know, receive me very kindly: 
I have been the cause of your 
losing a friend. He was gone 
several days before I heard of 
it, else I would have brought 
him back.” 

“You / Signora?” said mas- 
ter * and pray what would you 
have done then? 

s¢ What he desired me,” said 
she. 

Master threw himself back on 
the arm chair and stared at her. 

“¢ Madam !”’ cried he angrily, 
‘Mr Talboys is a virtuous 
man; he would desire nothing 
from you.” 

«‘ I am sure,” said she, * he 
would have commanded me to 
return to Uncle Rapi’s: I have 
thought much about. his letter: 
I have found out its meaning: 
it is only there that Serena 
Bruchi could be the monitress 
and bosom-friend of Serena 
Gaddi.”’ 

We thought her rather mad ; 
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but mad people’s eyes are 
staring and dry. She took se- 
veral Napoleons from her reti- 
cule, where they were loose, 
and asked master whether it 
was true that they, with some 
little silver pieces, were worth 
one hundred and _ thirty-one 
crowns: she said she could not 
believe it. He counted them 
over, and assured her they 
amounted to that sum. She 
said ‘*I am certain Odoardo 
never owed papa any thing; 
for papa is very poor, tho 
very honest, and I gladly, O 
how gladly! pay the money, 
that neither of them may be 
perplexed. Do not, for the 
world, tell either. 

Ah my mama! my mama! 
why did she persuade me that 
only three months after mar- 
riage, I might see Odoardo 
again and be as fond of him as 
ever.” 

Her throat swelled; the neck- 
lace, I observed was no longer 
round it .. Talboys and I are 
no saints, you see. 


MR STIVERS TO LADY C. 

My Lady, 
WE have had a great, or what 
fashionable people call, an irre- 
parable loss in our family. 
When Lieutenant Cockles 
came to us, master did every 
thing in his power to amuse 
him, and would have gone 
every night with him to the 
Pergola, where Signora Grisi 
sings. But the. first night he 
fell fast asleep in the midst of 
the song. A noise has always 
this effect upon him.. After- 
wards he usually persuaded 
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some friend or other to accom- 
pany the gentleman. Until 
this time he never would let 
his horses go to the theatre; 
and even he would rather miss 
church than let the beasts go 
there ; that being, as he said, the 
very worst of sabbath-break- 
ing.* He was indeed at all 
times very good to the cattle. 
Nevertheless Bista, the best of 
the two, caught cold at the 
playhouse the very first night, 
not being used to it; and I told 
coachman to say nothing about 
the matter, else we should lose 
the play, the dance, and all the 
fun. 

Coachman said Bista was 
possessed; for he saw a man 
squint at him and pass on: if it 
had been a cold, Saint Antonio 
would settle that; but other 
Saints whom he never pray’d 
to, and did not know even by 
name, were the lads for dis- 
possessing a devil ! 

I recommended a dose or two 
of nitre; he said Saint Antonio 
would take it ill, supposing we 
got rid of the devil, and the 
saint had his part to play. I 

ve a monk five crazie to un- 
fevil poor Bista; and upon 
this scacciadiavolomento, good 
Beppo began his functions with 
his saint. He bought a relick, 
a strip of woollen (torn, I sus- 
pect, from an old carpet), and 
when he found that it did little 
good by being tied for three 
nights round the neck, he tried 


what it would do by being 
pushed down the throat. The 
consequence was, Bista is now 
in the bosom of Saint Antonio. 
I never thought the Catholic 
religion could do so much harm 
in the world. Do not mention 
the story ; or old Eldon and his 
associates will drive Dan O’Con- 
nell stark-mad, being armed 
with a stronger argument than 
such untravelled folks could 
pitch upon in their own grounds. 


M. STIVERS TO LADY C- 

My Lady, 

Was there ever such a lucky 
dog as I am? Chief mourner 
and joint executor! The old 
boy is off atlast. He has left 
me a thousand pounds. Paltry 
enough! after all my trouble 
and attentions. But I took care 
to do as much for myself, when 
I ceased to have wages, and 
began to have a stipend; or 
what the Italians more properly 
call an onorario, They have 
the best names for the worst 
things and the worst people in 
the world; not that the onorario 
is among the former, or the 
Cavalier Stivero among the 
latter. Quite the contrary. 

I shall return to my native 
country, and perhaps shortly, 
but not mister, nor sir, nor any 
such low thing. I have a mar- 
quisate in view, under the Pope. 
They want ten thousand crowns 
for it; I have the money, but 
they shall not: seven or eight 


® Truth and religion are imperative that this aspersion on Mr Raikes be wiped 
away. That horses should have perfect rest on Sundays must be admitted by all 
who are christians; but the question has never been settled, whether it be better to 
go to church in a carriage or not to go at all. 

The name Sista is an abbreviation of Battista. Horrible! to give a horse 


the name of the Precursor! 
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will do, adding five hundred as 


rquisite to the gallantuomo 
who sells it for his master at 
Rome. He told me he could 
make six hundred crowns a 
year of it, and that if some mar- 
quisses have more, nineteen in 
twenty have less. ‘The con- 
tract will be signed within a 
week, so I request your Lady- 
ship to address your next letter 
in this fashion— 
Al molto Illustre Signore 

Il Nobil-uomo, Sua Eccellenza 
Il Signor Marchese Giovanni 

Jeronimo Stivero 

fu Segretario di Stato 
Mio Padrone Coleadissimo 
Alle Sue Riverite Mani 
in Roma. 

After this, three etceteras will 
do; some add a fourth; but 
you need not trouble yourself 

to write more than three. 
Nothing is more foolish in a 
man than to be proud of any- 
thing, particularly of rank or 
fortune. I love simplicity, and 
as I do not intend to give 
dinner-company, nor to let the 


people of the country sit down’ 


at table with me, I shall pur- 
chase but a spoon and a fork in 
silver, just to keep up the family 
arms. ‘Talboys told me that 
some family had taken a part of 
my motto: I shall make in- 
quiries into it. He wrote down 
the words, which have lost the 
first letters from their great an- 
tiquity. At present they stand 
Vero Nihil Verius. 


Talboys says the real read- 
ing is, 

Stivero Nihil Stiverius. 
These little things, my Lady, 
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are unworthy of a wise man’s 
consideration. When we meet 
we shall meet as we did for- 
merly; and pray never let it once 
occur to your Ladyship that a 
Marquis is above a Countess. 


I have the honour to be 
with high consideration 
&e &c &c 
(three, you will remember, are 
enough) 
Tue CHEVALIER STIVERS. 


My Lady, 
Dip I ever happen to write to 

ou (surely 1 must have done 
it) about one Spinella? a little 
pocket-parson, to be unscrewed 
and screwed, taken to pieces 
and put together again, in the 
easiest way possible. Well! 
I have made him a Father in 
God, on good security. His 
uncle, a warehouse-keeper in 
Leghorn, had, after fifty years’ 
service andsome usury, amassed 
three thousand crowns. He 
died a short time ago, and left 
the whole of it to his worthy 
nephew. Upon this the Par- 
roco grew shy of me, and 
plaguily proud. He would no 
longer say mass for eighteen- 
pence, but struck for twenty- 
two, because he said it in a new 
coat and clean surplice. He 
next began to look melancholy 
and saintly, and walked every 
morning and evening on Lung’ 
Arno, before the palace of the 
minister, principally when the 
carriage was coming in or going 
out. A groom, fancying he had 
a mind to one of the horses, was 
ordered to inform the Parroco 
that there was an excellent, 
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quiet creature in the stable— 
a horse that would just do, that 
had been there for months, and 
was stiff for want of work. 
Such a beast in fact, excepting 
in duration of residence, was 
there; brought on purpose ; 
the price paid was eighteen 
crowns; the price demanded 
was twenty-five. Reasonable 


om 
hen it was found that the 
Parroco did not want a horse, 
never having mounted one, it 
was discovered that he was no 
other than the very worthy 
Parroco Spinella—that he had 
lately lost a rich relation—that 
he was a man of unblemished 
character and exemplary life. 
Indeed he was so like a bisho 
all above the knee, that it 
would be a pity not to make 
him one. His merits had been 
too long overlooked, not from 
any negligence or any fault 
whatever in others, but from 
his own excessive modesty. 
He came to me one morning, 
begged to be pardoned if he 
had appeared of late to be less 
attentive to me than formerly— 
laid the charge entirely on the 
weight of his grief, and told me 
he wished to make up the sum 
of three thousand five hundred 
crowns. He then whispered 
that for particular reasons he 
would rather borrow it of a 
stranger than of a native. The 
woman in whose apartment he 
lodged gave me security on her 
house to the amount of eight 
hundred crowns. The Tues- 
day following he became a 
bishop; and never were learn- 
ing and piety given more pro- 


fusely and more suddenly than 
now. Every gazette in Italy 
spouted it forth on the mitre of 
Monsignor Spinella. I made 
him, however, pay down the 
first half-year’s interest, and 
showed my respect to the me- 
mory of the worthy uncle by 
following his good example in 
the amount. After the con- 
secration I had a mind to have 
some sport with my bag-fox, 
and, running up stairs the next 
morning, and looking through 
the key-hole, as I was accus- 
tomed on other occasions, I 
saw him stand before his niece, 
Aurora, and practice the givin 
of the blessing, which I think 
could have done as well myself. 
The day following, being 
Thursday, he gave us the slip, 
taking off with him everythin 
he had, excepting his old maid- 
sefvant, who has lived with 
him thirty years, and who (he 
once told me, with a sigh) was 
half worn out. However, he 
said to her most affectionately 
at parting— : 

‘“‘ Beatrice! I recommend 
yon to God’s holy. keeping. 

e has taken care of me, he 
will of you.” 

“ Poor Padrone!” said 
Beatrice, and wept, when the 
two mules started, ‘ who will 
knit for him such warm hose as 
I have done, sitting night after 
night at his side all winter long ! 
He has but three pair and the 
odd one: he might have waited 
another week, or left the ball 
behind him.” 

I have the honour to be 

&c &e &e ) 
THe CHEVALIER STivers. 
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MARQUIS STIVERS TO LADY C. 
My dear Lady C., 


Ir certainly is my intention, 
when I have settled the affairs 
of my marquisate, to visit Old 
England and old friends. I 
hope I shall find your Ladyship 
in good health. One cannot 
expect everything. After six 
years gy must alter a bit; 
and the handsomer they are, 
the likelier. 

There is more change in a 
guinea than in a shilling. 

I am ready and prepared for 
a little disappointment, because 
it is long since you talked of 
having grown an old woman, 
and of having discovered a 
grey hair. omen never cry 
out when the thing in good 
earnest comes upon them. 
- I nearly had forgotten to 
answer your question concern- 
ing the Gaddi. What, in the 
name of wonder, can make you 
ask any more about her? She 
is the daughter of one Beppo 
Giulio-Cesare Bruchi, and her 
father a young Bavarian ensign, 
cavaliere serviente to the mo- 
ther when the French were 
among us here in Italy. He 
was called Baron von Alten- 
heim. The Gaddi has nothing 
of the Italian in her compo- 
sition ; for not only the most ig- 
norant, but even the most sisiple 
and foolish girl in this country 
has more cunning, wariness, 
policy, and contrivance, than a 
minister of state in most others. 
I myself am, perhaps, the only 
male creature, native or stran- 
ger, whom their artifices have 
never circumvented, When 


they have come round Marquis 
Stivers, they have won the 
world, and may cry, like King 
Alexander, for that at next 
door. 

I have often thought what 
a treasure a few of their old 
women would be in the British 
parliament. Could not my Lord 
bring in a bill to import a 
dozen or two into his House, 
as he calls it? I suspect it has 
already been done by smug- 
gling ; but smuggled goods are 
never of the best quality. 

If we could have them only 
for Judges, we should get jus- 
tice very cheap ‘The fear is 
lest, when a thief was brought 
before any of ’em, they might 
put their hands into his pocket 
to take a sample of the article ; 
and this would throw the jury 
off the scent. Then the scene 
would be like one I myself per- 
formed in my boyhood. 

A fellow went about the 
country to show the good be- 
haviour of some cats, whom 
he had tanght to sit at a 
tea-table, like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in court-dresses; the 
gentlemen with bag-wigs, slit- 
sleeves, stars, and swords; 
the ladies with hoops, lappets, 
stomachers, and trains. He 
had taken care that the 
cream should be true London 
cream, from Chalk Farm, so 
that they could not covet it, 
having once tasted it. I, who 
had twopence to pay for the 
sight, made it worth sixpence 
to the company. And how? 
Why, I went in the morning 
of the day before and caught 
some minnows at Chelsea. 
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The ladies and gentlemen, 
when I came pretty near them, 
began to change countenance, 
if not colour, and, in spite of the 
presence, though His Majesty 
grinned, stared, stamped, and 
lifted up his sceptre of bamboo, 
set about to wriggle and romp, 
arching their backs and tails, 
making their round eyes 
rounder, their green eyes 
greener, watering at the mouth, 
and speaking sensibly in their 
native tongue. . which court- 
people should never do. At 
last I threw my minnows in 
among them. Then, my Lady, 
they were true courtiers, in- 
deed, and fought like devils 
even for the scales. 

History will record this event 
among the youthful frolics of 


Tue Maroutis Srivers. 


MAROQUIS STIVERS TO THE 
EDITOR. 


Wuy! Mr Rodney Raikes! 
you must be as stupid as a 
brute beast. Do you imagine, 
Sir, I would have sent you the 
copies of my letters, and the 
answers to them, unless I 
thought you would fairly and 
honourably publish them ad/? 
By the by, there were some, I 
now recollect, written by very 
low people. Here you might 
have exercised your discretion, 
as you call it. These you might 
have burned; I thought I had 
done it long ago; and I trust 
you will not neglect it, if you 
can anyhow pull out the sheets 
to a proper length without ’em. 
Of course you have thrown 
them back. You would hardly 


let tag-rag and bob-tail make 
their appearance with me and 
your uncle. Itis true I placed 
all my papers at your disposal, 
for the consideration, as you 
gentry term it, of one hundred 
— I am much too neg- 
igent in such matters; and, 
besides, I thought they would 
probably be found, at least the 
worst of them, among the sealed 
treasures of the old codger. 

I have no right to call you 
out for declining to publish the 
letters from persons of rank, 
which I took care he never 
should see, and which would 
have shown the estimation in 
which I have always been held 
by the great, even before I was 
one of them myself. 

But, Sir, I do insist upon it, 
that you cancel (I have lived so 
long in Italy I have forgotten 
in part the elegancies of our 
language, and may write the 
word wrong) all that are not 
quite the thing, as the old-one 
used to say. On recollection, 
I think the word, though pro- 
nounced cancel, is written ll 
cel, from chancellor, in whose 
court whatever enters is said to 
be chancelled ; viz. reduced to 
nothing. My Lord Eldon sits 
upon more addled eggs than all 
the old hens in Christendom, 
but they come out at last as 
dry and clean in the inside as 
the outside. 

Again to business. You may 
think you have obliged me by 
letting me have the shabby 
thousand, when I rather wanted 
it, and before it was quite due 
in law. -But let me tell you, 


Sir, I will be under an. obliga- 
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tion to nobody; so don’t think 
it. And due in law. Pretty 
words to a man of rank in Italy ! 
I wish you were here and used 
’em; you would be walked by 
the sbirri out of the country in 
five minutes. , 


1 am Sir &c 
Tue Marguis Stivers. 


EXCULPATORY MEMOIR. 


Tue Editor little suspected 
that Marquis Stivers could be 
displeased at the omission of 
letters written to him in con- 
fidence by the lady in whose 
house he had formerly resided. 
There are some which would 
bear a very sinister interpreta- 
tion among the malevolent and 
the unwary ; and his own, in- 
deed, are not extremely far 
from countenancing it. ‘The 
editor does not understand what 
the Marquis possibly can mean 
by the venerable Earl of Eldon 
sitting upon addled eggs. Ne- 
ver was there more than one 
single imputation objected with 
any show of plausibility to the 
venerable oa on which, as a 
member of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, the editor 
feels himself bound to animad- 
vert. At the same time he is 
most willing to allow in the 
large and liberal sense of Chris- 
tianity, that the noble Peer 
(although others might be mis- 
led by the bright example) 
always called upon his Creator 
in the genuine spirit of heart- 
felt piety. Declaring, one day 
at dinner that, from his infancy 
upward to that very hour, no 
action, word, or thought of his 


Lordship ever had any other 
scope or object than the im- 
perishable gory of his country 
and the equitable administration 
of her invaluable laws, he so- 
lemnly added, “ And I call 
God to witness it.” Mr Jekyl 
was awed at the consequences, 
and said audibly, although in 
an undervoice, ‘ Better not, 
my Lord; he may show con- 
tempt of Court.” 

To which his a re- 
plied, with his usual readiness 
and smartness, ‘‘ Mr Jekyl, eat 
your soup.” 

The company looked grave 
at Mr Jekyl’s untimely inter- 
ruption, but laughed exceed- 
ingly at the facetious turn his 
Lordship had given to the con- 
versation. 

Evidently the Marquis Sti- 
vers was unaware that the Noble 
Earl is no longer Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and the 
Editor hopes sincerely that his 
country may never have to re- 

ret the removal of that learned 

ord from the woolsack. It is 
true, some hundreds of families 
are come into possession of long- 
disputed property, by the prompt 
decisions of his successor, 
mean Lord Brougham; but it 
may be questioned whether 
such promptitude is suitable to 
the dignity of the office. Cer- 
tainly it is unprecedented; and 
these are days when precedents 
ought to be searched into and 
brought forward, as the only 
bars against the file and pick- 
axe of innovation. The greatest 
and most authoritative men, of 
all ages and all countries, have 
ever been the most adverse to it. 
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Whenever there was restitu- 
tion to be made, the Earl of 
Eldon, like the Dictator Fabius, 


Cunctando restituit rem. 


The Editor hopes he may be 
pardoned for quoting the strong 
words of another great poet on 
the subject of innovation— 
Curse a the innovating hand attempts 

it? 

Safer if the word were Blame 
or Shame; but the poet placed 
the most awful responsibility 
on his own head, to warn his 
countrymen, by _ inference, 
against the crime of innovation. 
He pitches hot burning coals 
upon it, to serve as a beacon to 
his native land. 

Far be it from the Editor to 
interfere with the prerogative 
of his King. He, however, 
may, in duty and loyalty, sug- 
gest a query, whether, in these 
days, men of eloquence, litera- 
ture, and science, are exactly the 
men adapted to the management 
of our affairs. If we wish to 
cope successfully with our 
rivals, those who govern wus 
should be as like as possible to 
those who govern them. Their 
minds should not be distracted 
by reflection, distempered by 
wg or bent down by 

ooks. They should be men of 
bustle and business, and if they 
knew a little of accounts and 
commerce, so much the better. 
These are the men that should 
be looked for; and such men 
may be found. What did the 
eat Mr Pitt know? What 
id the great Lord Melville ? 
Why, not one book, nor one 


page, in any language. But 
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they knew their trade; they 
knew: the folks they dealt with; 
and hence they obtained so 
much credit that all the nations 
in Europe could not pay what 
they could borrow. 

If we cannot recall them to 
life again, we may recall to our 
assistance those who sate at the 
feet of these Gamaliels, and 
caughta portion of theirwisdom. 


MEMOIR 


RELATING TO THE DECEASE 
OF THE MARQUIS STIVERS, 


Tue reader will be shocked to 
learn the melancholy exit of 
the Marquis Stivers: but it 
serves to shew the vanity of 
human dignities. 

Scarcely was he installed in 
his marquisate, when the Sig- 
nora Aurora Madelena Au- 
gusta Spinella, to whom he 
appears to have paid attentions 
in Florence, was conducted to 
his castle in Romagna by her 
noble cousin the Marquis Por- 
taferrata. An English youth, 
Laurence Kirby, his only at- 
tendant, gives the narrative. 
He admitted them to the pre- 
sence of his master, at kas 
feet the lady fell, claiming the 
immediate execution of his pro- 
mise. 

‘‘ What promise ?” asked the 
marquis, laughing. 

‘‘ Marriage,” said she, ti+ 
midly and tenderly. 

“ Well, well, my pretty 
Aurora! we will go on with it 
as usual,” answered the mar- 
quis, touching the tip of her 
ear. 

‘No, no, Sir!” exclaimed 


the Marquis Portaferrata, ‘‘ not 
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as usual, if you please. Inno- 
cent girls are easily beguiled.” 

‘¢ More easily than found,” 
said Marquis Stivers, clapping 
her on the shoulder. 

‘You interrupted me, Signor 
Marchese !” said the Marquis 
Portaferrata. ‘ When Mon- 
signor the bishop was only the 
Parroco Spinella, such an in- 
dignity might be endured in the 
family; but notif I had known 
it, even then. I have carried 
arms, Signor Marchese, under 
Napoleon.” 

“Signor. . whoever you are !” 
cried Marquis Stivers. 

‘* Marchese Portaferrata, at 
your service,” answered the 
cousin, bowing profoundly. 

“ Signor Marchese Portafer- 
rata! you have carried arms 
under Napoleon, it seems; and 
I heartily wish you carried them 
under him now, in his en- 
trenchment at Saint Helena, 
instead of coming to trouble 
me here, about a piece of fun 
and nonsense.” 

“Do you call it fun? do you 
call it nonsense ? my dear Sig- 
nor Marchese!” said the cou- 
sin in his finest tone of moral 
expostulation. 

«‘ More of nonsense than of 
fun, if you mean marriage,” 
said the Marquis Stivers, “ but 
I, for my part, do not mean any 
such thing. The most I ever 
told Aurora, was, that I would 
love her all my life long. 
Would you have me break my 
promise? And marriage must 
as surely break it, as a cannon 
ball must break a man’s head.” 

“Were I worthy,” said the 
cousin, ‘ J heir’ would now 


aspire to her hand, since evi- 
dently you decline it. Allow 
me, Sir, to present to you the 
Pontificial Ordinance, by vir- 
tue of which three hundred 
crowns annually are payable out 
of your marquisate, to the no- 


ble Donzella, the Signora Au- 


rora Madelena Augusta Spi- 
nella, on your renunciation of 
the alliance.” ' 

“ How now! Aurora!” cried 
the marquis in amaze. ‘*What! 
are you not betrothed, are you 
not married, to Onofrio 
Tegola?”’ 

‘I espoused! I married! to 
what Onofrio Tegola?” ex- 
claimed the Signora Aurora in 
absolute bewilderment. ‘ O 
now indeed I do comprehend 
you. Onofrio was the name of 
the creature we used as a blind 
.- in our fonder moments”... 
said she, drawing the back of 
her hand across her eyes. As 
Marquis Stivers did not take 
advantage of the pause she 
made, her cousin asked her who 
and what was this Onofrio, and 
hoped there was no mystery. 

** A very good worthy beast 
was Onofrio,” said she, * but 
not for a bishop’s niece, not 
for Aurora Spinella. No, Mar- 
chese Giovanni, I might have 
had a pope, if popes could 
marry: people who may be 
popes have told me so: I do 
not ask you, dear Giovanni ! 
I do not wish you, Marchese !” 

“‘ The deuce you don’t!” 
cried he. , 

‘Cousin! it is late,” said 
she, turning round. 

‘* At that rate you don’t love 
me then!” said Marquis Sti- 
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vers, partly in wonder, partly 
in vexation. 

‘¢ Others love me,’’ said she, 
after a pause. 

*¢ Others love you,” he ex- 
claimed, as one who had more 
right than they had. 

‘Did you look at your 
watch, my dear cousin ?” said 
she. 

‘Dear cousin!” and the 
Marquis started at the sound. 

“A tall fellow ... but who 
minds him ?” 

Signora Aurora then walked 
up to Marquis Stivers, took his 
hand, lifted it to her lips, but 
hesitated to kiss it, and only 
said gaily ‘ Good evening, 
Marchese ! ” 

“It is late,” said Marquis 
Stivers, ‘* won’t you stay ?” 

She drew back haughtily. 
‘“‘ Stay indeed! Signor Mar- 
chese.”’ 

He stood silent. 

‘You disown me. Stay in- 
deed, after that! My pride is 
left me still, if nothing better 
is.” 

‘‘ The torture of base, the 
su pore of elevated minds,” 
said gravely and slowly the 
Marchese Portaleveata, 

‘‘ Three hundred crowns!” 
said unconsciously the Marquis 
Stivers. ‘Then turning to his 
groom, 

‘6 What right ? what rascals! 
Three hundred ?” He stamped, 
sprang forward, and embraced 
the Signora Aurora, and said, 

‘Upon my honour I love 
you more than ever, my dear 
Aurora! I only wished to try 
your constancy a little; and 
this trial has brought out all 


the nobler parts of your cha- 
racter. Sunshine shows only 
the beauty of the leaves, storms 
show the firmness of the root.” 

‘“¢ My noble cousin the Mar- 
quis Stivers,” said Marquis 
Portaferrata, pressing his hand, 
“talks bravely. We do not 
find such thoughts now-a-days ; 
if they ever start up, they are 
clapped into a book, and no- 
body dares meddle with ’em 
afterwards.” 

“ Signor Marchese, I am 
frank and open with everybody, 
as becomes a soldier and cheva- 
lier. My happiness arises from 
the happiness of my friends, 
my glory from their reputa- 
tion.” 

He sighed deeply; and then 
with his hand upon his heart, 
and his eye turned towards 
heaven, 

‘‘ My love, too richly re- 
warded by inestimable friend- 
ship, pure (and alas cold!) as 
gems first gathered from the 
unsunned deep, shall never in- 
terfere with the sacred obliga- 
tions my cousin Aurora a 


contracted. 
19 


happy! 

ewes a long man, says Mr 
Laurence Kirby, and though 
he held both their hands in his, 
he almost-threw his head into 
the high window at the other 
end of the room, standing quite 
aslant, in such amanner that 
he might have made his fortune 
by it. However it was but for 
a moment: he soon grew up 
right again, and said solemnly 
“The hour appointed there 
above, now strikes. Having 
witnessed the union of two 


May you live 
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persons so worthy of each 
other, I retire to my estates, 
shamefully neglected, where, 
my beloved cousins, I shall 
pray incessantly for your hap- 
piness.” 

The last words were not 
ended, when the worthy priest 
of the parish, the Parroco Ti- 
burzo Peruzzi, entered the 
room. He made his obeisance 
first to Marquis Stivers, and 
then to the Illustrious the 
strangers. Having but that 
moment heard, said he, of their 
arrival at the castle-gate of his 
most noble patron, he was 
come to incommode them. 
This customary phrase was 
answered in the customary 
manner. On the contrary; 
She always does us the greatest 
pleasure. Nevertheless, says 
Mr Kirby, the words were im- 
mediately followed by the 
shortest (though very reprehen- 
sible) of our English impreca- 
tions. It came against the Par- 
roco Peruzzi by rebound, not 
being addressed to him but 
more immediately to his valet 
and chamberlain to whom like- 
wise he apostrophised in these 
words 

“Lal! I did not imagine 
Spinella had any relative above 
a washer-woman, since the 
death of the warehouse-keeper. 
But now, as the beggarly thief 
is a bishop, great people own 
him. We personages of some- 
what recent rank must think 
of forming adequate alliances. 
The girl has no money; but 
the uncle may lay aside a 
thousand crowns a-year, and 


he may be a bishop these forty 


ears. Surely he may easil 
a that, “a A lived” six a 
seven and forty as merely a 
arish priest, with bad wine, 
Pad oil, rank salt fish, and 
rotten fresh. What think you?” 

‘© No doubt, sir,”’ said Mr 
Kirby. 

‘¢ He may provide then for 
my younger children, if there 
are a dozen.” 

Mr Kirby, it seems, unwit- 
tingly shook his head. Upon 
which the Marquis, recollecting 
the dignity of his visitors and 
the attentions due to them, 
turned round to Marchese Por- 
taferrata, and said with great 
concern | 

‘‘ Signor Marchese ! I have 
been giving orders to my valet 
about your bed-room. I am 
sorry to find, by the shake of 
his head, that the sheets and 
mattresses are damp, and the 
walls themselves not quite dry. 
Aurora has confidence...” 

Here he was interrupted by 
the measured and long-drawn 
words 

“‘ Sir! the confidence of my 
cousin, I am afraid, has been 
unlimited. She is now under 
the protection of a man of ho- 
nour. Providence has sent one 
of the most worthy of her mi- 
nisters to perform one of the 
most important of his functions. 
Permit me to present a gold 
ring to you, lest in your tran- 
sports you might forget it.” 

The Parroco Peruzzi stepped 
forward, and said to Marquis 
Stivers, 

*¢ Signor Marchese! I shall 
mark this day with a white 
stone,” 
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The Marquis turned to his 
valet, and said impatiently, 

«* What does the fool mean ? 
For my part, I want no marker 
at this game: I shall remember 
it, I warrant me.” 

The ceremony was _per- 
formed ; the lady Aurora took 
possession of the castle and the 
dignity annexed to it: Mar- 
chese Portaferrata was invited 
and induced by the Parroco 
Peruzzi to accept a night’s 
lodging under his humble roof. 

Whether the former guilt of 
Marquis Stivers preyed upon 
his conscience, and remorse at 
not having reserved the entire 
bloom of innocence for the 
nuptial bed, or whether his 
spaeious rooms, long uninha- 
bited, were uncongenial to his 
constitution, his health in a few 
weeks declined, and his admi- 
rable high spirits quite forsook 
him. He refused the medicines 
that were prescribed, saying 
he knew his own complaint as 
well a8 any doctor could know 
it, and would physick himself. 
He took a strange aversion to 
his marchioness, calling her by 
the most unworthy and unbe- 
coming names, which is usual 
in cases of insanity. At last 
she and her cousin, with tears 
in their eyes, submitted to the 
hard necessity of binding him 
in his bed and keeping him in 
the dark. During all this time 
he was as hoarse with rage as 
with weeping. ‘They however 
kept all improper medicines 
from him, applying only the 
most innocent simples. In 
spite of every care and atten- 


tion, he departed this life, after 


a lingering illness of several 
months. From some external 
spots and ulcers on the body, 
_ was suspected. Repel- 
ing the foul insinuation, the 
Marchese Portaferrata insisted 
that the body should be opened 
in presence of all the physicians 
and all the surgeons in Ro- 
magna. ‘The widowed Mar- 
chioness at first was greatly 
horrified at such a proposition, 
but as rumours were growing 
louder and louder, the adored 
image of her deceased lord, 
now lying in state, was sub- 
mitted to scientific inspection. 
The viscera were discovered to 
be perfectly sound, and the 
heart and pericardium fresh 
and florid. ‘The more intelli- 
gent of the medical men were 
entirely of opinion, that the 
symptoms of the disease were 
similar to those under which 
Pope Leo the twelfth resigned 
the cares of our world for (let 
us hope!) the rewards of a 
better. “When the peasants of 
the vicinity heard this declara- 
tion, their suspicions were sud- 
denly converted into the most 
extravagant and boundless joy. 
They would have sainted Mar- 
quis Stivers for his spots re- 
sembling the Pope’s, and for 
his ulcers being, as they ex- 
ressed it, the very ulcers of 
His Beatitude. 

The Marchioness, who ill 
supported the shock, was long 
an invalid. Ultimately she has 
been prevailed upon to transfer 
her hand to her gallant cousin, 
the Marchese Portaferrata, who 
now unites in his sole person 


the dignity of both houses. 
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We as protestants are inca- 
able of receiving into our 
reasts what was the principal 
source of joy to this noble 
couple. In the last moments of 
the Marquis Stivers, my Lord 
the Bishop, uncle to the Mar- 
chioness, deigned to visit him 
in his melancholy apartment. 
At the first recollection of His 
Lordship’s voice, which was 
low and placid, he grew quite 
outrageous. His Lordship 
used all the arguments in force 
to bring him over to the catho- 
lic church, at which he scoffed, 
and, sick as he was, treated the 
bishop and his creed with vari- 
ous unseemly levities. His 
Lordship bore them admirably, 
suppressing all exterior signs of 
grief, and expressed with equal 
calmness the most earnest wish 
of his heart, the subject of his 
daily cares and nightly vigils, 
of all his tears and all his sup- 
plications, namely, that it 
might not be the will of Pro- 
vidence that he should live long 
enough to attend the funeral 
of a relation so many years 

ounger: but that, whenever 
it should please God to call him 
to Himself, he might tranquilly 
lay down the symbols of his 
earthly greatness where also 
was embossed the coronet of 
Giovanni-Geronimo Marchese 
Stivers. 

The ancient chapel of this 
renowned castle, continued 
his Lordship, contains rank 
enough. 

‘*¢ Ancient chapel !” cried the 
marquis, who seemed until this 
moment to have been dozing 
very comfortably: “what! is 
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there a chapel? Turn the dogs 
out: I will have the best 
place.” 

‘*But unless it pleases the 
Divine Mercy,” said my Lord 
the Bishop, “to touch your 
heart and convert you, it may 
be doubted whether the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, who is 
unknown to me, will allow you 
even a corner in the cemetery 
by the roadside: certainly no 
inscription, no tombstone.” 

At this remonstrance the 
Marquis Stivers turned upon 
his face, and swore and wept. 

‘s Happy moment! auspici- 
ous interposition!” cried the 
Bishop, “he swears and weeps 
like Saint Peter. ‘Turn, my 
son! I am now your confessor ; 
confess your sins: it is only to 
me.” 

I confessed them to every- 
body when I committed them,” 
said the Marquis; ‘and one 
fresh is worth ten stale.” 

‘Very true,” replied the 
Bishop; “but it is never too 
late. Do you repent >” 

The question came home. 

“Repent! yes, by my soul 
do I: I must have been mad.” 

*‘Alas!” replied his Lordship, 
“mad indeed ! but mad Nal 
in their lucid intervals, may 
confess, and get into Paradise 
Just as soon as the sane.” 

‘“‘Come, come! cried the 
noble sufferer, “one that is 
bed-ridden cannot carry double! 
I would not fain be priest-rid- 
den too, fired and glandered as 
Iam. Prythee be quiet with 
your mad preps and lucid in- 
tervals! Let us have an end 
of it, Wine, oil, wafer, out 
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with ’em: give us the first, the 
first that is ready .. no roadside 
for me..I have never cut my 
throat.. it wants no knife. . 
there are holes enough in it. 
Anoint me, sacrament me, wax- 
light me, and bedevil me; but 
give me the chapel—and, hark 
ye—I would have the coronet 
double-gilt upon white marble. 
I feel I am going; you have 
bothered me fairly into bliss.” 
“The Lord Bishop in great 
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haste and trepidation adminis- 
tered the sacrament of his 
church with his own _ hand. 
After which, he ran into the 
drawing-room, crying, 

He ie safe f ios 

And the two mourners the 
Marchese Portaferrata and the 
Marchesa Stivers, with equal 
confidence in the divine cle- 
mency, cried simultaneously, 

* He is safe !” 

END. 





LITTLE PEOPLE PANEGYRIZED. 


BY CARLO INNOCENZO FRUGONI. 


FruGoni, one of the minor 
Italian poets, and modest 
enough to claim no higher rank, 
was of a noble Genoese family, 
and born in the year 1692. He 
was put early into the church, but 
got permission to leave it, being 
of inclinations too pleasurable 
for the profession, and of a spirit 
too candid to act a part. The 
consequence was a life of 
mingled distress and enjoy- 
ment, which lasted till near 
eighty. He wrote an abun- 


dance of miscellaneous pieces, 
which his countrymen still have 
a regard for; though his humour 
is of a cast which requires, per- 
haps, a certain scholarly de- 
licacy on the reader’s part, to 
give due effect to its lightness. 
The following effusion derives a 
grace from its being that of a 
man who was tall and bulky. 
He followed it with a placa- 
mentation of his big brethren; 
which, however, is not so 
good. 


Little people, hear my song :— 
In your praise I’m very strong: 


Great big people, go along. 


In the first place, you’re best made ; 
That’s a truth can’t be gainsaid ; 
And if it should be, who’s afraid ? 


Beauty shows most art and grace, 
When she works in little space ; 
’Tis her most praiseworthy case. 
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Little People Panegyrized. 


For the force, you see, compress d, 
Is forced to do its very best; 
And so its fam’d from east to west. 


‘As to folks that threat the skies, 
I never could, for all their size, 
See whereabouts their merit lies. . 


Their make’s all anti-symmetry, 
All legs and arms; and grant they be 
Handsome in face, what’s that, per se? 


They look like steeples; more extensive, 
Than of brain-pan comprehensive :— 
Their clothing must be very expensive. 


Then their dancing! riding !—Oh! 
For my part, I should like to know 
How they could ever be the go. 


Now your small man does all smugly, 
Fits in every corner snugly; 
And if he’s ugly, he’s less ugly. 


In peril who comes off so clean ? 
In a fight who more serene? 
Besides, he’s very little seen. 


Oh, littleness gives half their worth 
To the -rarest things on earth: 
Pearls are ocean’s prettiest birth. 


But the big are rocks. To spy ’em 
Makes the bravest that go nigh "em 
Pale, to think of passing by ’em. 


Oranges are but small trees, 
Yet, in pots, lo! how they please; 
They’re the garden’s protegées. 


But your mountain pines that throw one 
At such distance, who would grow one 
To adorn his window? No one. 


Lastly, mastiffis. See how they, 
Being big, must slink away, 
Or at best fill kennels,—eh ? 


While your lap-dog, who refuses 


To be er than grace chooses 
All in ladies’ linen snoozes. ‘ 
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Remuneration of Authors. 





Little people, one and all, 
See if now your praise sings small; 
See if now ye mind the tall. 


To such reasons cut and dry, 
Let their heads be ne’er so _— 
What can they possibly reply? 





REMUNERATION OF AUTHORS. 





TO MR SERJEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 


SIR, 

A.tTHouGH I have not the ad- 
vantage of your acquaintance, 
I venture to address you ona 
subject which you are known 
to have at heart, under the con- 
viction that if there be any 
value in the suggestion I am 
about to offer, it could not be 
so well bestowed if not sub- 
mitted to yourself. I shall not 
detain you with apologies for 
detaining you, nor any other 
kind of prefatory dalliance with 
the matter in hand. 

I need not, to one who has 
already made the fact so clear, 
enlarge upon the scantiness of 
the remuneration which is often 
meted out to authors; and I 
am not sorry for the exemp- 
tion, for I write in the country, 
with few books at hand, and 
could therefore illustrate the 
fact by few references of any 
worth. 

Authors, it is true, are, upon 
rare occasions, very largely 
remunerated. The author of 
‘ Waverley,’ inestimable as his 
productions were, had no need 
to complain of the unproduc- 


tiveness of his pen. And if 
writings of merit be addressed 
to special but large classes of 
readers, under circumstances of 
what may be called a mutual 
as well as a sprightly under- 
standing, they may obtain a 
golden remuneration for the 
author. An instance is at 
the present moment before the 
public in the felicitous humour 
of Mr Dickens. On the other 
hand, the most valuable works 
are sometimes the slowest to 
return a profit. The pur- 
chase money of that slow 
profit, or, in other words, the 
price of the copyright, is ne- 
cessarily small. It may be said 
that the author is not obliged 


to part with the copyright under . 


such disadvantageous circum- 
stances. I believe, however, 
few who have any experience 
will recommend an author to 
ublish on his own account. 
he works requiring the great- 
est labour, and therefore the 
greatest ey | of time and 
capital, are often those which 
are the slowest in returning a 
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rofit; as, for instance, the 
Siidigee kind of poems, histories, 
works of science, dictionaries, 
of research and bulk. They 
are, generally speaking, also 
the most valuable to the com- 
munity. 

But there is another point to 
be considered. The bookseller 
has not the time nor the know- 
ledge sufficient to form a judg- 
ment on every work submitted 
to him: no one man could have. 
In order to judge of the risk he 
undergoes, he is obliged to be 
wakded, in some measure by the 
reputation of the author. But 
in the case of a young author, 
or of a man who has applied 
himself at once to some great 
and tedious work, and has not 
prepared for himself a repu- 
tation by any literary skir- 
mishing, the bookseller has no 
criterion by which to estimate his 
risk. In self-defence he takes 

reat odds against the writer. 
The price paid to the author, 
however valuable the book 
may prove, is nil. The work 
turns out a prize. The author 
meantime has perhaps ex- 
hausted his subject, his ideas 
ossibly, or very likely his 
Pealth, and he cannot produce 
such a work again. Many in- 
stances might be adduced of a 
like kind. The ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ the 
‘ Orlando Furioso,’ the § Divina 
Commedia,’ Hume’s‘ England,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Johnson’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ and more re- 
cently ‘ Richardson’s Diction- 
ary,’ are familiar examples, 
since the distribution of books 
became a trade. The impos- 
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sibility of ascertaining the ulti- 
mate value of a first work,— 
how often the best!—is an 
absolute bar to an adequate 
price being given for it, if mo- 
derately get. Now I think a 
plan might be adopted equally 
just to bookseller and writer, 
securiag the one against any 
additional loss, and to the other, 
some sort of profit on his la- 
bour. It would also, I am in- 
duced to think, tend to operate 
as a very beneficial auxiliary 
in creating that degree of per- 
manency which is contemplated 
in your copy-right bill, and 
would invest literary property 
with a degree of security and 
stability which it has never yet 

ossessed. ‘here is reason to 

elieve that the absolute neces- 
sity of providing for subsist- 
ence deters many from devot- 
ing their time to the production 
of works which, under a better 
system, might be made valua- 
ble to the producer as well as 
the public. I may seem to 
talk widely, but I hope I have 
induced you to examine my 
plan. 

Allow me to draw your at- 
tention to a most delightful 
and instructive work, Mr Bab- 
bage’s treatise on the ‘ Eco- 
nomy of Manufactures.’ I 
choose that work for two rea- 
sons. Because it is one neither 
belonging to the. evanescent 
and briefly, but extravagantly, 
popular order, like novels and 
romances, nor to the more ab- 
Struse works of science or 


history ; but occupies a middle 
place, which makes it very fit 
to be the subject of general 
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calculations. Another . reason 
is, because it contains a pub- 
lished account of its cost and 
productiveness, which is ex- 
tremely suited to my eg 
purpose, and which enables me 
to be exact without violating 
prudence or delicacy. In the 
fourth edition of the work I 
find the following statement. 


I must premise that the volume 
is a small octavo, containing 
408 pages, handsomely printed, 
with a copper-plate title and 
vignette, and there is a good 
deal of table-work in it. 3052 
copies were printed for the 
first edition, to which the ac- 
count refers:— 


The retail price, 6s,, on 3052 pro- 


duces . 


1. Total expense of printing and 


paper ° 


2. ‘Taxes on paper and advertise- 


ments 


£915 12 O 





. 207 5 8 


40 0 ll 


3. Commission to publisher as 
agent between author and 


printer . ° 


18 14 44 


4, Commission to publisher as 


agent for sale of the book 


- 6311 8 


5. Profit:—the difference between 
subscription price and trade 


price, 4d. per vol. 


50 17 4 


6. Profit :— the difference between 
retail price and trade price, 


ls. 6d. per vol. 


7. Remains for authorship 


228 18 0 





362 1 44 
. 306 4 0 





Total . - £915 12 0 


It will be observed that 33 
per cent. was the author’s share 
of the produce; and the book- 
seller’s is rather more than 39 
per cent. In this case, how- 
ever, the author published on 
his own account, and probably 
derived at least an equal profit 
from subsequent editions. But 
suppose he had been a totall 
unknown man, and the smeak 
had been equally excellent; 
and, for the sake of argument, 
that the bookseller had been 
rash enough to pay fifty pounds 


for the copyright. His. in- 
terest in the wth isgone. His 
share of the produce sinks at 
once to less than 54 per cent., 
and, supposing the four editions 
as productive as the first, to 
less than 1$ per cent. The 
bookseller’s profit would in that 
case be about 66 per cent. The 
disproportion here between the 
profit on risque and the profit 
on labour is very great. 

But it might he said the 
author need not sell, but might 
follow the more profitable course 
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adopted by Mr Babbage. The 
education and the engagements 
of authors notoriously unfit 
them for ordinary business. 
Still, it might be urged, an 
author is not compelled to close 
a bargain by which he only ob- 
tains 54 or 1 of the produce 
of his labour. Had writers 
always held back at such bar- 
ains, many more would have 
eae starved, and fewer great 
works would have been left to 
us. What per centage: did 
Milton and his family make on 
the ‘ Paradise Lost?’ Was 
RS lan I would 
e plan I would propose is 
simple, at I think Ucacious. 
It is to allow the author, by 
law, and unalienably, a per 
centage on the selling price of 
every volume, derivable as lon 
as the copyright lasts. Such an 
arrangement would apportion 
the payment to the actual pro- 
duce of the work. I should be 
inclined to propose a very mo- 
derate per centage—say, 10 per 
cent. In the case of Mr Bab- 
bage’s work, for the first edi- 
tion, the author would have ob- 
tained 917, 5s. 7d.—not a very 
extravagant premium to be se- 
cured to a writer; while the 
bookseller’s profit would remain 
upwards of 60 per cent. You 
will bear in mind, sir, that I 
contemplate a value to be pre- 
served in the copyright, to be 
retained or sold, as at present. 
It may be objected, that the 
proposition involves a depar- 
ture from the sounder princi- 
ples of free trade, and that it is 
a tax upon knowledge ; or that 
it suggests a bounty on pro- 
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duction. I do not think that 
either objection can be main- 
tained. It appears to me more 
analogous to the wholesome re- 
strictions upon the destruction 
of wild animals, or fish, such as 
the close time of the salmon 
fisheries; or like the reserva- 
tion of capital, such as seed 
corn. It has this advantage, 
that it apportions the secured 
reward to the extent, and in 
some degree to the value, of the 
work. A large and high-priced 
work would return the author 
@ proportionate income. 

It may be said that it would 
tend to discourage speculation 
in new works, and drive book- 
sellers to deal more in expired 
copyrights. I do not believe 
that it would have any sensible 
effect of that kind; but as an 
additional security I would im- 

ose a similar charge, only less 
In amount, upon every pub- 
lished volume of an old work, 
say 5 percent. The fund thus 
formed might be applied to a 
variety of useful purposes. I 
should myself be disposed to 
give it in equal portions, as 
ae to decayed authors and 
ooksellers. It would thus be 
returned to the payers in a 
highly beneficial shape. ‘The 
title to the subsidy, primd facie, 
I would make the author’s name 
in the title page of the book on 
which it was claimed. Where 
that was wanting, or disputed, 
proof of the writing might be 
admitted, upon payment of cer- 
tain fees, which would colla- 
terally tend to discourage ano- 
nymous writers. 
have one word to add re- 
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specting the collection. It 
appears to me that the per cent- 
age, as the only secure way to 
the author, and the least vexa- 
tious to the bookseller, might 
be collected by a stamp, as the 
least expensive mode known ; 
the cost of which would be easily 
defrayed, if Government would 
not consider itself amply paid 
for by the duty on paper (pro- 
ducing nearly 600,000/. per 
annum), out of a small charge 
to the bookseller, or a deduc- 
tion from the author’s per cent- 
age. Booksellers might be 
called upon to balance their 
stamp accounts at stated inter- 


vals; and the writers would 
draw their per centage from the 
Government office. 

I wish I had been able to 
prepare a more perfect draft of 
the scheme for your considera- 
tion ; but, as I have told you, I 
write in an interval taken from 
other occupations, and in the 
country, without materials. If 
any one can make use of the 
hints I have thrown out, I be- 
lieve it is the introducer of the 
Copyright Bill. 

I am, Sir, 
With respect, 


An AuTuor’s Son. 





NEW BOOKS. 





It is with regret that the Editor has been obliged to keep back 
the article he announced on that exquisite volume, the Pentameron 
and Pentalogia; but it ran to such length that, owing to the cir- 
cumstances mentioned at the beginning of this number of the Maga- 
zine, he has been obliged to reserve it for another publication, in the 
pages of which he trusts it will be a means of circulating a know- 
edge of it a good deal more widely. When he had discharged his 
conscience to that book, he hoped to have paid a still older debt, in 
a second and less unworthy notice than his former brief one, of 
another work of genius—the French Revolution of Mr Carlyle; 
but Editors propose, and money disposes. He will ‘‘have out,” 
however, what is in him on that subject, somewhere, some day. It 
is a work calculated to fetch out of any man what is in him, if he 
has anything at all; and to put a good deal into those who have 
more. Then there is Mr St John’s most pleasant and colloquial 
edition of the Utopia, &c.:—we thought to have our “say” on 
that ;—also on the new edition of Hazlitt’s Characters of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, the best work, by far, on the subject in the language, 
and that no Shakspeare-man ought to be without ;—item, on “Nt: 
Howitt’s Rural Life in England,—a treasure of information as well 
as amusement; on Mr Dix’s new Life of Chatterton, which gives 
fresh and favourable information respecting the nature of that ex- 
traordinary mixture of boy-poet and premature man of the world,— 
the son of a “brutal father :”—on the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, which the more we read of it, the more we can recommend as 
the history, of all others, which leaves the fullest and most 
veritable sense of its successive men and events on the reader’s 
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mind;—on the curious, most. genial, hearty, and therefore truly 
characteristic fac-simile edition of the manuscript of Burns’s 


« Jolly Beggars, with Allan’s picture of them engraved at the 


ginning (thanks to W. W. for sending it):—and on other 
orks, of which, out of our very respect for them, we do not 
ive the mere titles, since, not having had time to indulge 
ourselves even with a look into them, we should seem to do them 
dishonour. We must mention one, however, in all but this last 
predicament, entitled Proverbial Philosophy, by Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, Esq., which strongly excites our curiosity, not by a certain 
quaintness of Scripture-referring expression (which, with all our 
respect for its conscientiousness, is hardly natural to the time, or 
indicative of sufficient prospective universality) but by the manifest 
abundance, grace, and benignity of its reflections. 










MONUMENT TO MOZART. 

A Prospectus is being handed about in London relative to this 
projected testimonial in honour of the Prince of Dramatic Mu- 
sicians. We regret we have not room to insert it, nor time to do 
more than express our heartiest sympathies with the exertions of that 
veteran lover of all that is good and great, Mr Stumpf, of Great 
Portland street, who is the chief mover in the business in England, 
and who is himself one of the princes of good fellowship and 

lorious zeal. The project, of course, must succeed ; but the point 
Fr the consideration of all lovers of genius is, that nobody who can 
afford the least proof of his love, should lose the opportunity and 
honour of contributing tt. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 








Z. has sent us a very welcome and sensible letter, in which he 
deprecates the ‘fancied scorn” we imputed to the melancholy of his 
sonnets; and his letter is accompanied with some more compositions 
of the same class, which we regret came too late for the insertion 
even of one of them. He is in the right road ; and may God speed 
him in it ;—always premising, that he does not seek fortune as well 
as consolation in it,—poets, as such, having no business with the de- 
sire. of anything but the cultivation of the beautiful for its own 
sake. 
' Thanks to E. J. B.—J. 8. M.—K.W.M. and G. H. ” The 
MS. of some of these gentlemen, as well as a variety of others, will 
be left for the writers at Mr Fox’s. 

Cravve (with due attention to the caution given in the notice 
to Z.) has a poetical feeling which deserves cultivation. 

Messieurs Chanter’s communication reached us too late to enable 
us to witness their interesting experiment for the “ Purification of 
the Atmosphere.” — 





Prioted by C. Reynez, Little Pulteney street. 
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